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a, PREFACE 


Yr 
Tue text of this edition is based on that of Baiter- 
Sauppe (Ziirich, 1839), but advantage has been taken 
of the work of other, especially of later, editors. 
Minor changes have been made in the orthography. 
Important departures from the Baiter-Sauppe text are 
indicated in the foot-notes. 

In the translation, the aim has been to produce a 
version at once faithful and readable. Occasionally 
the long sentences of Isocrates have been broken up 
into smaller units for the sake of clearness, but 
generally the sentence structure is deliberately pre- 
served even in the face of the current English usage. 
It was not found possible, however, to carry over 
the Isocratean figures of language throughout with- 
out producing an effect in English so curious as to 
be un-Isocratean. It seemed more important to 
preserve the general tone and the rhythmical quality 
of the original. 

I am under obligations to Mr. Floyd A. Spencer, 


Vv 


PREFACE 


Associate Professor of Greek in Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and to Miss Maud E. Craig, Assistant 
Professor of Classics in the University of Colorado, 
for valuable assistance in the preparation of the first 
volume. 


GEORGE NORLIN. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Ar the age of ninety-seven, a year before his death, 
Isocrates published the Panathenaicus, one of the 
most ambitious of his discourses. He had been in- 
terrupted in the composition of it by a three years’ 
illness, and it was only upon the urgency of his 
friends that he rose above his weakness and carried 
it through to completion.? It is not up to the level 
of his earlier work; his powers have manifestly 
declined ; above all, the strong vanity of his artistic 
temperament,? whose frank expression elsewhere 
often offends the modern reader,¢ here falls into a 
senile querulousness as he sees the labours of his 
otherwise fortunate life failing of universal approval 
and acclaim.? 

Yet the discourse is remarkable not so much for 
its senility as for its unflagging devotion to Athens. 
It is significant that the last discourse as well as the 
first great effort of his career, the Panegyricus, 
extols the noble history of the city of his fathers. 
Love of Athens is the one passion of his dispassionate 


4 Panath. 267 ff. 

> Croiset, Hist. de la Liti. Grecque, iv. p. 466: “ Avec 
lesprit d’un artiste, il en a le caracteére,” ete. 

¢ The ancients were tolerant of self-laudation. See 
Hermogenes, Ilepi we0dd0u dew dryros, 25. 

4 Panath. 7 ff. 
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nature ; and second only to this is his love of Hellas. 
Or rather, both of these feelings are blended into a 
single passion—a worship of Hellenism as a way of 
life, a saving religion * of which he conceives Athens 
to be the central shrine® and himself a prophet 
commissioned by the gods ° to reconcile the quarrels 
of the Greeks and unite them in a crusade against 
the barbarian world. 

The course of events during the distressing period 
of history through which he lived accorded badly 
with his dreams. His own writings as well as those 
of his contemporaries reflect the fatal incapacity of 
the Greek city-state either to surrender any degree 
of its autonomy in the interest of a national unity 
or to leave inviolate the autonomy of other states. 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, each in turn held for 
a time a place of supremacy only to provoke by 
aggression general hatred and rebellion. The several 
states came to feel more bitter against each other 
than against their common enemy, the Persian Em- 
pire, and did not scruple to court the favour and use 
the aid of the “‘ Great King ”’ in their selfish rivalries 
and wars.? Indeed, the hope of a united Hellas 
became more and more the shadow of a shadow, 
until at last all Greece, exhausted and demoralized 
by mutual warfare, submitted herself perforce to the 
leadership of Philip of Macedon. 

Yet Isocrates never to the end of his life gave up 
his purpose,® and it was doubtless this disinterested 
enthusiasm for a great cause, together with unusual 
- 9 Croiset, op. cit. iv. p. 480: ‘* Une image idéale de la 
grandeur hellénique, une belle idole, A laquelle il rend un 
culte qui tient de la religion et de la poésie.” 

> Paneg. 50; Antid. 295-299. ¢ Philip 149. 

4 Panath. 158-160. ® See Hpist. iii. 6. 
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health of body and soul’ and a degree of philo- 
sophical detachment from the heat and dust of 
conflict, which extended the span of his life over a 
century of extraordinary vicissitudes and disenchant- 
ments. 

Much of the tradition regarding his life must be 
received with caution. The formal biographies of 
him which have come down to us are late compila- 
tions ® in which gossip is so confused with fact that 
we can safely credit them only when their statements 
are confirmed by his contemporaries or by Isocrates 
himself.¢ 

He was born in 436 B.c., five years before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, and died in 
338, after the battle of Chaeronea. He was one of 
_ five children—four boys and one girl. Of his mother 
we know only that her name was Heduto. His 
father, Theodorus, carried on a business in the manu- 
facture of flutes, and was prosperous enough to per- 
form expensive services for the state and to give his 
children a good education.? Isocrates says in the 
Antidosis that he himself had such advantages in this 
regard as to give him greater prominence among 
his fellow-students than he later enjoyed among his 
fellow-citizens.@ 

This little is all we know with certainty about his 

@ Panath. 7. 

> That of Dionysius of Halicarnassus prefixed to his essay 
on Isocrates; that of Photius; that attributed to Plutarch, 
in the Lives of the Ten Orators; and the anonymous Life, 
sometimes attributed to Zosimus ; also the article by Suidas. 
See Westermann, Biographi Graeci, pp. 245-259. 

¢ Some of his works are largely autobiographical, especi- 
ally the Antidosis, the Panathenaicus, and the letters. 

4 See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 2, 3. 

e Antid. 161. 
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formal training. We have from his biographers the 
tradition that he profited not only by the established 
education of the Athenian youth of his time but 
also by the new learning which the sophists had 
introduced as a preparation for citizenship and prac- 
tical success.*. Indeed, he is said to have gone to 
school to almost all of the professors of wisdom of 
his generation ’—which can be true only in the sense 
that he made himself acquainted with all the in- 
tellectual forces which were stirring in his day and 
was stimulated by their influence. 

He has, however, a rather clear relationship to 
two of the greatest teachers of this period. One of 
these was Gorgias of Leontini, the most renowned 
sophist of the rhetorical school, under whom it is 
likely that he was at one time a student.° Gorgias 
had visited Athens as a special ambassador from 
Leontini in 427, when Isocrates was a boy, and had 
then carried the Athenians off their feet by the 
brilliance of his oratory —an oratory that was hardly 
prose but akin to poetry: rhythmical, ornate, and 
making its appeal, not to the intellect alone, but to 
the senses and the imagination as well. Later he 
spent some time in Athens, where his lectures were 
immensely popular.¢ Next we hear of him as the 
orator at the Olympic Festival of 408, pleading with 
the assembled Greeks to reconcile their quarrels and 


¢ The term sophist had not until later times any invidious 
associations. It was applied indiscriminately to all pro- 
fessors of the new learning—lecturers on literature, science, 
philosophy, and particularly oratory, for which there was 
great demand in the democratic states. 

> Jebb ii. p. 4. 

° Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 14. 

@ Diodorus xii. 53. ® Plato, Hippias major 282 x. 
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unite in a war against the barbarians. Afterwards 
he settled down in Thessaly, where Isocrates is said 
to have heard his lectures.* 

Isocrates was without doubt greatly influenced by 
Gorgias. He probably owes to his teaching and 
example the idea which he later made peculiarly 
his own, namely, that the highest oratory should 
concern itself with broad, pan-Hellenic themes, and 
that the style of oratory should be as artistic as that 
of poetry and afford the same degree of pleasure.? 

But when we attempt to estimate definitely what 
he took from Gorgias in the matter of style we are 
on uncertain ground. The speeches of Gorgias, which 
startled his contemporaries, are lost, and we owe the 
fragments of them which we possess to the accident 
_ of their having been quoted to illustrate the extreme 
qualities of his rhetoric. If we may judge by these 
alone, his oratory sought to depart as far as possible 
from the language of common speech: it was as 
artificial as poetry and even more bold in its diction, 
its imagery, its figures, and its constant effort to 
strike the grand note; in fact, Gorgias attempted to 
be a Pindar or an Aeschylus in prose. His untamed 
rhetoric has its close analogue in the exuberant 
style of the Elizabethan Age, particularly that 
manifestation of it which is known as “ Euphuism.” ¢ 
When Macbeth in Shakespeare says, “ Our monu- 
ments shall be the maws of kites,’”’ he uses a daring 
phrase which might serve as a translation of a frag- 

@ Cicero, Or. 176. 

> Antid. 46, 47. 

¢ This is pointed out by Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 1. 
p. 478. Other scholars have actually held Gorgias and 
Isocrates responsible for Euphuism. See Whipple, “ Isocrates 
and Euphuism” in Mod. Lang. Rev. xi. p. 15. 
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ment of Gorgias ;* and when Falstaff, primed with 
sack, harangues Prince Hal: “‘ Now I do not speak 
to thee in drink but in tears; not in pleasure but 
in passion; not in words only but in woes also,” 
his parody of “ Euphues”’ is quite in the Gorgian 
manner, although it is, in fact, less extravagant than 
Gorgias himself could be. What, for example, could 
be more artificial than his “Shameful was your 
sowing, baneful was your reaping,’ ® in which we 
have not only poetic metaphor, alliteration, and 
balanced antithesis, but a close parallelism in sound— 
assonance—which is rare even in poetry ? 

Now Isocrates did not attempt the grand manner, 
and did, in fact, avoid the Gorgian excesses of style.° 
He uses the Gorgian antitheses both of language and 
of thought with better effect and with more con- 
cealing artifice; and he employs alliteration and 
assonance with greater continence. He abstains 
even to excess from the language of metaphor, and 
he very seldom uses poetical or obsolete words or 
unusual compounds, confining himself rather to the 
words of current speech, using them with nice pre- 
cision and combining them in a manner to produce 
an effect of dignity and of distinction. Blass quotes 
in illustration of this a sentence of the Evagoras : 
“* He destroyed such numbers of the enemy in battle 
that many of the Persians, grieving for their own 
misfortunes, do not forget his valour,’ where the 

@ yes Euuxor TAGot. 

> aloxpas wey xrrerpas, Kax@s dé ebépicas. 

¢ For the style of Isocrates see Blass, Die attische 
ra las ee ii, p. 180 ff.; and Jebb, Aftic Orators, ii. 
p- : 


? He is most Gorgian in his encomia (Blass ii. p. 132) 
but less rhetorical in his later speeches. 
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difference between the language of Isocrates and a 
bald statement that he killed many of the Persians 
is a difference not of diction but of imagination. 

While Gorgias relies for his effect upon striking 
words and phrases, Isocrates subordinates the indi- 
vidual words and clauses to a larger unity. He is 
an architect, looking to the effect of the whole 
edifice, not to that of single bricks or stones,* and 
taking infinite pains with composition—the smooth 
joining of part to part. He avoids studiously the 
clash of harsh consonants and all collocations of 
vowels at the end and the beginning of successive 
words—hiatus ; and he has everywhere an ear sen- 
sitive to rhythms—not the exactly recurring rhythms 
of verse, but such as carry the voice buoyantly 
_through the sentence upon wave after wave of sound 
without obtruding themselves upon the attention 
of the audience; for melody and rhythm are for 
Isocrates as important to artistic prose as to poetry. 

The structural unit in Isocrates is the involved 
periodic sentence. This is extraordinarily long, some- 
times occupying a page; often a half page ; but it 
is so skilfully built that the parts in relation to each 
other and to the whole are easily grasped; for 
Isocrates, no matter how often he balances clause 
against clause to round out his period, is always 
clear. The reader, however, even while marvelling 
at the architecture, is apt at times to weary of it, 
especially when Isocrates is so concerned about the 
symmetry of the sentence that he weakens the 
thought by padding, and, in straining for the effect 
of amplitude, becomes diffuse and tedious. 

He is no less careful in the transitions from sen- 


@ Demetrius, epi épunvelas 13. 
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tence to sentence and from division to,division of 
the discourse : all is smooth and arranged according 
to plan. He does not dwell too long upon a single 
aspect of his subject, lest he fatigue the mind. He 
opens with a sort of prelude which is not too closely 
pertinent to the theme, and digresses judiciously for 
the sake of variety. But all the parts of the discourse 
are rigorously subordinated to the design of an 
organic whole.* 

Thus Isocrates took from Gorgias a style which 
was extremely artificial and made it artistic. In so 
doing, he fixed the form of rhetorical prose for the 
Greek world, and, through the influence of Cicero, 
for modern times as well.2 And if the style of 
Gorgias lost something of its brilliance and its fire 
in being subdued by Isocrates to the restraints of 
art, perhaps the loss is compensated by the serenity 
and dignity of that eloquence which Dionysius urged 
all young orators to study who are ambitious to serve 
the state in a large way,° and which Bossuet singled 
out as a model for the oratory of the Church.? 

The other teacher who left his impress upon 
Isocrates was the philosopher Socrates. In the 
conversation at the close of Plato’s Phaedrus, where 
Isocrates is mentioned as his ‘‘ companion,” ¢ 
Socrates speaks with warm admiration of his brilliant 
qualities, and prophesies a very distinguished future 
for him in the field of oratory, or in the field of 
philosophy should ‘‘ some diviner impulse ”’ lead him 


2 The Panathenaicus is an exception. 

» See Jebb ii. pp. 68 ff. 

© Critique on Isocrates, 4. 

4 See Havet, Introduction to Cartelier’s translation of the 
Antidosis, p. Ixxxvi. For the “noble tone” of Isocrates 
see Jebb ii. p. 42. ® ératpos. 
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in that direction. The passage indicates that there 
was at one time a close relationship between the 
young Isocrates and his teacher.¢ Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that Isocrates cherished throughout 
his life a warm feeling for the philosopher.’ The 
studied effort with which he echoes the striking 
features of Socrates’ defence in his own apologia pro 
vita sua—the Antidosis—is evidence enough of his 
high regard. Furthermore, certain characteristics 
of his life and work reflect the influence of Socrates : 
his aloofness from public life ;4 his critical attitude 
toward the excesses of the Athenian democracy, 
and his hatred of demagogues ;° his contempt for 
the sham pretensions of some of the sophists ;7 his 
logical clearness and his insistence on the proper 
. definition of objectives and terms ;% his prejudice 
against the speculations of philosophy on the origin 
of things as being fruitless ;” his feeling that ideas are 


@ This is, however, debated. See Karl Miinscher’s 
excursus ‘‘ Die Abfassungszeit des Phaidros”’ in his revision 
of Rauchenstein’s Ausgewdhlte Reden des Isocrates, p. 187. 

> The statement in [Plutarch] Lives of the Ten Orators, 
838 r, that Isocrates grieved deeply over the death of Socrates 
and put on mourning for him is doubted, mainly on the 
ground of Isocrates’ colourless reference to Socrates in 
Busiris 4. But his reference to Gorgias in Antid. 155 ff. 
is also uncoloured by any personal feeling. 

¢ See Antid. 21, 27, 33, 89, 93, 95, 100, 145, 154, 179, 240, 
S21. 

4 In Antid. 150 he says that, while he performed all the 
public services required of him by Athens, he held no office, 
shared no emolument, and abstained from the privileges of 
the courts, preferring a life of peace and tranquillity. 

¢ See especially the Areopagiticus and the Peace. 

f Panath. 18; Against the Sophists 3. 

9 Peace 18; Antid. 217; Hpist. vi. 7-9. 

h Antid. 261, 268. 
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of value only as they can be translated into action, and 
that education should be practical and aim at right 
conduct in private and in public life ;* his rationalism 
in religion combined with acquiescence in the forms 
of worship;® his emphasis upon ethics and his 
earnest morality—now the prudential morality of 
the Socrates of Xenophon, again the idealistic 
morality of the Socrates of Plato °—, all these he has 
in common with his master. If Gorgias intoxicated 
him with the possibilities of style, Socrates was a 
sobering influence and touched his life more deeply. 

If we may rely upon the essential truth of the 
half-playful words of Socrates in the Phaedrus, two 
careers beckoned to one who possessed the genius 
and the promise of Isocrates—that of the orator and 
that of the philosopher. Each, however, at once 
attracted and repelled him. The one tended to 
plunge him into the conflict of practical politics 
from which his sensitive nature shrank; the other 
led into the realm of pure ideas to which his 
practical sense attached no value. In the end he 
attempted to be a philosopher and a statesman in 
one, avoiding what he regarded as the extremes 
of both. He endeavoured to direct the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece without ever holding an office, 
and to mould public opinion without ever addressing 
a public assembly, by issuing from his study political 
pamphlets, or essays in oratorical form, in which he 
set forth the proper conduct of the Greeks in the 
light of broad ideas. 

9 Antid, 285. 

> Busiris 24-27 ; To Nicocles 20; Areop. 29 ff. 

° Compare To Demonicus and To Nicocles in general 


with To Nicocles 20; Nicocles 59; Peace 31-34; and Antid. 
981, 282. 
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The result of this dwelling on the “ borderland 
between politics and philosophy ”’ ¢ was not altogether 
happy for Isocrates. In the Panathenaicus we see a 
disappointed old man: he had been shut out from 
the fellowship of either camp; he had missed the 
zest of fighting, like Demosthenes, in the press of 
Athenian affairs, and he had been denied the con- 
solation of retiring, like Plato, into a city of his 
dreams. — 

Isocrates usually gives as his excuse for remaining 
aloof from public life that he lacked the voice and 
the assurance which one had to possess in order to 
harangue the multitude and bandy words with the 
orators who haunt the rostrum.? But deeper than 
these physical handicaps which he might perhaps 
have overcome, even as Demosthenes is said to have 
risen above similar disabilities, lay the obstacle of 
his temperament—his “ love of peace and the quiet 
life.”’.¢ 

Two activities were therefore open to his retiring 
nature—that of the writer and that of the teacher ; 
and since the former was not more lucrative then 
than it commonly is to-day, there were reasons why 
he embraced them both. He tells us in the Antidosis 
that he lost in the Peloponnesian War all the pro- 
perty which his father had left to him, and that in 
order to repair his fortune he took pupils for pay.? 
In other words, he embarked on the career of a 


4 yebdpia pitocdgmov Te avdpds kat moditixod, Plato, Huthy- 
demus 305c. The nameless critic here described is un- 
doubtedly Isocrates. See Thompson’s essay on “The 
Philosophy of Isocrates and his Relation to the Socratic 
Schools ” in his edition of the Phaedrus, p. 181. 

>’ Phil. 81; Panath. 10; Epist. i. 9, viii. 7. 

© Antid. 151. #161, 162. 
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sophist and opened a school. This was probably in 
the year 392.4 Before this; however, must be placed 
the decade in his life ® during which he wrote speeches 
for others to deliver in the law courts.° We cannot 
easily set aside the authority of Aristotle on this 
point and reject as spurious the six forensic speeches 
which are included in our manuscripts ;? and when 
Isocrates appears to discredit this phase of his 
activity © and expresses repeatedly his contempt for 
this kind of writing, we must interpret his words to 
mean that he wishes this episode in his work to be 
forgotten, and that he dates his true career from 
the opening of his school. 

Although Isocrates classes himself with the 
sophists, yet he sets himself sharply—and at times 
rancorously—apart from the other teachers of his 
age. He criticizes his rivals and praises his own 
system mainly in two of his essays: Against the 
Sophists, which he issued shortly after the opening 
of his school as an advertisement of his programme ; 
and the Antidosis, which he published near the end 
of his career, forty years later, as “ an image of his 
life and work.” 

He denies a high place in education to teachers 

a Jebb ii. p. 8. 

> The first of the forensic speeches is dated 403; the 
last, 393. See Jebb ii. p. 7. Jebb accepts the tradition 
of Isocrates’ school in Chios and assigns it to the year 403 ; 
but this rests on the authority of a very careless statement 
of atl and is regarded as very dubious by Blass, ii. 
a Every man was his own lawyer in the Athenian courts; 
and when he did not feel competent to prepare his own plea 
he paid a professional speech-writer, \oyoypdgos, to compose 
one for him. 


4 See Jebb ii. pp. 7, 8. ® Antid. 36. 
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of the definite sciences such as geometry and 
astronomy, on the ground that these subjects have 
no relation to practical life and are of value only for 
mental discipline—‘a gymnastic of the soul.” 4 
Students do well to spend some time on them but 
only in order to train the mind for education of a 
greater and a more serious sort.2 He attaches still 
less value to the speculative philosophers who con- 
cerned themselves with the nature of things ; they 
disagree among themselves and prove the futility of 
searching for truth in such matters. Compare, for 
example, these contradictory views: ‘‘ Anaxagoras 
maintained that the elements of being were infinite 
in number ; Empedocles, that they were four ; Ion, 
that they were three; Alcmaeon, that they were 
- two ; Parmenides, that they were one; and Gorgias, 
that they were none at all.” ° Such mental leger- 
demain may have its place, but it is barren of useful 
results, and no one should allow himself to be 
stranded on these subtleties.” 

Isocrates is more severe in his strictures on the 
professors of a debased form of dialectic which he 
calls “ eristic’—mere disputation for its own sake 
in the field of ethics. They are impostors who 
make impossible promises. They profess to be 
masters of an absolute science of ethics and to be 
able to teach their students for a price—and a 
ridiculously low price at that—how to act rightly 
and be happy under all circumstances ; whereas, in 

¢ Antid. 262-266. > Antid. 265. 

© Antid. 268, 269; cf. Helen 3. 

@ Antid. 268; Panath. 26-28. 

¢ Isocrates makes no distinction between dialectic and 


eristic, but he refers under the latter term to such quibblers 
as are shown up in Plato’s Huthydemus. See Blass ii. p. 23. 
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fact, our human nature is incapable of attaining to 
a science by which we can anticipate all future con- 
tingencies and so order our lives with prescience.? 
They pay no attention whatever to the practical 
virtues of private or of public life, but are mere 
quibblers who by their captious reasoning and 
sensational conclusions unsettle the minds of the 
young and undermine their characters.? At the best 
their teaching is useful only as sharpening the 
faculties of their students.° 

He condemns no less roundly the sophists of the 
rhetorical school. They, like the eristics, are im- 
postors who bring all sophists into disrepute ;4 they 
promise great things for a small price ;° they pretend 
to aim at the truth but strive for sensational effects, 
displaying their power in their epideictie oratory by 
speaking on mythical or paradoxical themes which 
have no relation to truth or to life’ They profess, 
moreover, that they can make a good speaker of 
any one; that the art of oratory is easily acquired 
by learning, largely from example, a number of 
elements or commonplaces which may be put to- 
gether, like the letters of the alphabet, into speeches 
appropriate and effective for any occasion ; whereas, 
in fact, oratory is not something which may be 
learned by rote from a master, but is a creative art 
which requires of the student a vigorous and im- 
aginative mind.’ But the strongest objection to the 
professors of rhetoric is that they devote themselves 
mainly to the least reputable branch of oratory— 

2 Against the Sophists 1-8. > Helen 6, 7. 
° Antid. 261; Panath. 26, 27. 
@ Against the Sophists 11. 
¢ Against the Sophists 9. ? Helen 8-13; Panath. 1. 
9 Against the Sophists 17 ff. 
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the forensic. This is practical ; but because it deals 
with petty controversies, not with large ideas, it is 
narrow ; and because it aims neither at truth nor at 
justice, it is both false and immoral.¢ 

As to his own system of education, Isocrates 
contents himself largely with a broad sketch of his 
ideas, dropping only hints here and there as to the 
content or the method of his instruction. He com- 
mends the traditional elementary education of 
Athenian youth as a good gymnastic for the body and 
the mind.2 He admits also that exercise in other 
disciplines, such as eristic, is of value, if not carried 
too far, as a preparation for greater and more serious 
studies.¢ 

What, then, is the nature of his higher education ? 
-It consists, says Isocrates, in the cultivation of the 
art of discourse, 1) TOv Adywv ratdeia. This is a dis- 
appointing answer after we have listened to his 
diatribes on the inadequacy of other disciplines. 
We must, however, remind ourselves constantly in 
reading Isocrates that discourse, Adyos, is both the 
outward and the inward thought : it is not merely the 
form of expression, but reason, feeling, and imagina- 
tion as well; it is that by which we persuade others and 
by which we persuade ourselves ; it is that by which 
we direct public affairs and by which we set our own 
house in order; it is, in fine, that endowment of our 
human nature which raises us above mere animality 
and enables us to live the civilized life.¢ The art of 
discourse may, therefore, be as broad as the whole 
life of civilized man; and this is just what Isocrates 


« Against the Sophists 19, 20. ‘ Panath, 26. 
¢ Panath. 26; Antid. 265; Epist. v. 3. 
@ Antid. 253-255. 
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insisted that it should be. He complains that it had 
been limited in its seope—confined to quarrels in the 
courts—and conceives it to be his business to deliver 
it from its narrow associations into the free atmo- 
sphere of great causes and large ideas. He himself 
chose, he says, to write discourses which were 
Hellenic in their breadth, dealing with the relations 
of states, and appropriate to be spoken at the pan- 
Hellenic assemblies; akin more to the literature 
which is composed in rhythm and set to music than 
to forensic oratory; setting forth facts in a style 
more imaginative and more ornate ; employing 
thoughts which are more lofty and more novel; 
using figures of speech more freely and more boldly ; 
and giving the same degree of pleasure as is afforded 
by poetry—discourses which are, moreover, further 
distinguished from the oratory of the court-room, 
which has to do with issues that to-day only are 
remembered and to-morrow forgotten, in that they 
treat of subjects of permanent interest and have, 
therefore, a value for all time.? 

And it is oratory on this high plane, distinguished 
by breadth of view and nobleness of tone, by literary 
finish and charm, and by permanence of interest and 
value, which he proposes to cultivate in his students. 
They are to be led by their desire for praise and 
honour not to support causes which are unjust or 
petty, but those which are great and honourable, 
devoted to the general good and the welfare of 
mankind ; and the effort which they make to write 
and speak on such themes will tend to liberate 
their minds from mean and selfish interests and so 
to ennoble their moral natures.® 


9 Antid. 46 ff.; cf. Panath. 2, 136,271. % Antid. 270 ff. 
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- Isocrates prides himself more upon the sound 
moral influence of his work and teaching than upon 
any other thing. The primary object of his instruc- 
tion is right conduct in the man and in the citizen.* 
Indeed, there are times when he seems to think of 
his influence as expressing itself more worthily in 
action than in speech. He says in the Panathenatcus 
that he took greater pleasure in those of his students 
who were respected for the character of their lives 
and deeds than in those who were reputed to be able 
speakers ;® and it is significant that the student in 
whom he took the greatest pride was Timotheus, the 
general, to whose character and work he pays a fine 
tribute in the Antzdosis.¢ 

The “ culture ” which Isocrates professed to impart 
‘was in one sense more narrow and in another more 
broad than the disciplines of other teachers. It was 
more narrow in that he disparaged all knowledge, or 
seeking after knowledge, which is not directly fruitful 
in practical conduct. He attaches no value to the 
theoretical or speculative ethics of the teachers of 
disputation, who disagree among themselves. He 
himself is content with a workable morality which is 
acknowledged by all men.4 On the other hand, it 
was more broad in that he thought of it as embracing 
all of the relations of human existence. He criticizes 
the professors of the sciences and of the arts in 
general because they do not envisage the whole of 
life in their culture. Outside of the narrow fields of 
their specialties, they are less cultivated than their 
students ; they are often lacking in self-discipline ; 
they are boorish in their private relationships, 


« Antid. 284. > 87. 
© 103 ff. 4 Antid. 84. 
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and contemptuous of the opinion of their fellow- 
citizens. 

“Whom,” then, “ do I call educated ?”’ he asks. 
“ First, those who manage well the circumstances 
which they encounter day by day, and who possess 
a judgement which is accurate in meeting occasions 
as they arise and rarely misses the expedient course 
of action; next, those who are decent and honour- 
able in their intercourse with all with whom they 
associate, bearing easily and good-naturedly what is 
unpleasant or offensive in others and being them- 
selves as agreeable and reasonable to their associates 
as it is possible to be ; furthermore, those who hold 
their pleasures always under control and are not 
unduly overcome by their misfortunes, bearing up 
under them bravely and in a manner worthy of our 
common nature; finally, and most important of all, 
those who are not spoiled by successes and do not 
desert their true selves and become arrogant, but 
hold their ground steadfastly as intelligent men, 
rejoicing no more in the good things which have 
come to them through chance than in those which 
through their own nature and intelligence are theirs 
from their birth. Those who have a character which 
is in accord, not with one of these things, but with 
all of them—these, I contend, are wise and complete 
men, possessed of all the virtues.” # 

In the Antidosis, especially, Isocrates terms his 
culture a “ philosophy” and himself a “‘ philosopher.” ® 
He does not disclaim the title of sophist, but seems 
to prefer the other as more descriptive of his work. 
The appropriation of this term has been imputed to 
him for arrogance, as if he wished to set himself up 


@ Panath. 28-32. > 270. 
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as a Plato or an Aristotle. However, the word has 
at this time no definite association with speculative 
or abstract thought, signifying only a lover of wisdom 
or a seeker after the cultivated life,* and is in fact 
more general and modest than the honourable title 
of sophist which the sham pretenders who called 
themselves sophists were only just beginning to 
make invidious. Indeed, the use of this term by 
Isocrates may be nothing more than a protest against 
the preposterous claims made by certain sophists for 
the omnipotence of their instruction. He himself, 
at any rate, admits that formal training plays a 
minor part in the making of a successful man: first 
and most important is native ability; next is 
practice or experience, and last is education; and 
-no education amounts to anything which does not 
involve hard work on the part of the student himself.? 
Furthermore, Isocrates, unlike those of the sophists 
whom he scorns, does not claim for his discipline that 
it is a science which will enable one to know exactly 
how to act in all the contingencies and crises of life. 
All that education can do is to develop imaginative 
insight, sound opinion, power to judge probabilities 
and to hit the right course of action as each emergency 
arises. ‘‘ For since it is not in the nature of man to 
attain a science by the possession of which we can 
know positively what we should do or what we should 
say, in the next resort I hold that man to be wise 
who is able by his powers of conjecture to arrive 
generally at the best course, and I hold that man 
to be a philosopher who occupies himself with studies 


a See Plato, Phaedrus 278 p, and Thompson’s note for the 
history of the words ¢Adcogos and cogucris. 
> Against the Sophists 14, 15; Antid. 186-188. 
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from which he will most quickly gain that kind of 
insight.” 4 

The success of his school was very great. Not- 
withstanding that he charged a high tuition fee,? 
Isocrates could boast that he had more students than 
all the other sophists put together and that he 
amassed from his teaching a considerable fortune,° 
although he spent more on public services to Athens 
than upon his own household.4 

His first students were Athenians; but after the 
publication of the Panegyricus, in 380, his reputation 
spread gradually throughout Greece and attracted 
students from abroad. About this time, also, Athens 
rose to a position of power and influence as the head 
of the new naval confederacy, and was, furthermore, 
acknowledged to be the intellectual capital of the 
Greek world. “ Athens,” says Isocrates, “ is looked 
upon as having become a school for the education 
of all able orators and teachers of oratory. And 
naturally so ; for people observe that she holds forth 
the greatest prizes for those who have this ability 
and that she offers the greatest number and variety 
of fields of exercise to those who have chosen to 
enter contests of this character and want to train 
for them, and that, furthermore, everyone obtains 
here that practical experience which more than any 
other thing imparts ability to speak ; and in addition 
to these advantages, they consider that the catho- 
licity and moderation of our speech, as well as our 
flexibility of mind and our love of letters, con- 

* Antid. 271; cf. 184; also Panath. 28-30; Against the 
Sophists 16; Helen 5. 

® He is said to have charged 1000 drachmas for his course, 
Blass ii. p. 22. 

© Antid. 39-41. @ Antid. 158. 
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tribute in no small degree to the education of the 
orator.” @ 

Isocrates, says Dionysius, was the most illustrious 
teacher of his time and made his school the “‘ image 
of Athens.” The ablest young men of Athens and 
of Hellas came to study under him, and went out 
from his tutelage to become leaders in their various 
fields—oratory, history, and statesmanship.?’- Among 
his students were the orators Isaeus, Lycurgus, and 
Hypereides; the historians Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus; the philosopher Speusippus; and the 
statesman and general Timotheus. And few if any 
of the literary men of his age, whether or not they 
were members of his school, were unaffected by his 
influence.°¢ 

Some of his students remained with him for three 
or four years, and seem to have retained for the 
master a strong feeling of affection as well as of 
high regard.4 One of them, Timotheus, who ex- 
emplified in his life the doctrines of Isocrates,’ set 
up a statue at Eleusis bearing the inscription : 
“Timotheus dedicates this statue of Isocrates . 
to the goddesses of the temple, in token of his 
affection for the man and of his respect for his 
wisdom.” f 

Isocrates must have been throughout his life much 
occupied with his school. He was, however, given 
to hard work,’ and found time and energy for a 


@ Antid. 295-296; cf. 299, and Paneg. 50. 
> Oritique on Isocrates i.; ef. Cicero, De orat. ii. 94: 
‘*eece tibi exortus est Isocrates . . . cuius e ludo tamquam 
ex equo Troiano meri principes exierunt.” Cf. the similar 
claim made by Isocrates himself, Hpist. iv. 2. 
ce epbD aie Delos 4 Antid. 87, 88. ¢ Blass ii. p. 52. 
* [Plutarch], Lives of the Orators, 838 p. % Panath. 267. 
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literary career. He called his writings orations, but 
they are such only in the sense that they are in- 
vested with the form and the atmosphere of oratory. 
He, himself, never delivered a speech, and few of 
his discourses were written for delivery. He was 
in reality a political pamphleteer, and has been 
called the first great publicist of all time. We must, 
however, guard against the implications of such 
modern terms. There was nothing about him of the 
facile journalist, nor was his writing ephemeral in its 
purpose or its character. He is said to have spent 
ten years in writing the Panegyricus—which is no 
doubt merely an exaggeration of the fact that he 
wrote slowly and with infinite pains. He believed 
that he was composing literature of permanent in- 
terest and value, and time has justified his faith. 

His works will be described in some detail in the 
introductions to his several discourses, and it must 
suffice here to review them briefly.2 Twenty-one 
discourses and nine letters, most of them complete,’ 
are extant, and all of these are probably genuine.? 
The excellent preservation of his text bears witness 
to the importance attached to him in antiquity, and 
we may be fairly sure that practically all of his 
writings are preserved to us, especially since we find 
in ancient literature reference to but one lost work— 
his Art of Rhetoric. 


2 The forensic speeches and possibly the Plataicus. See 
Jebb ii. p. 176. 

> Jebb’s treatment of them, ii. pp. 76 ff., is excellent. His 
classification is followed here. 

¢ We have only the introduction to the speech Against 
the Sophists, and the letters are most of them incomplete. 

* To Demonicus and Against Euthynus are thought by 
some to be spurious. 
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Six of his discourses are forensic speeches : Against 
Lochites, the Aegineticus, Against Euthynus, the 
Trapeziticus, the Span of Horses, and the Callimachus. 
They were his earliest efforts, which in later life he 
appears to disown as unworthy of him. 

Three are “hortatory”: To Demonicus, To 
Nicocles, and Nicocles or the Cyprians. These are 
treatises on ethics, and are interesting as reflecting 
the practical morality of the times as well as the 
more advanced ideas of Isocrates. 

Three are encomia, belonging to the “ epideictic ’ 
or display type of oratory: the Busiris, the Helen, 
and the Evagoras. Of these, the Busiris and the 
Helen are half-serious attempts to treat mythological 
themes—of which he generally disapproves—in a 
manner to convey some useful lesson. To the 
epideictic class is assigned also the Panathenaicus, 
although its contents are such as would justify our 
placing it quite as properly among his educational 
or his political works. 

Two are essays on education: Against the Sophists 
and the Antidosis, in which he criticizes other dis- 
ciplines and commends his own. 

Six are distinctly political, having to do with 
governments and policies—mainly Athenian—in their 
external as well as internal relationships: the 
Panegyricus, the Philip, the Plataicus, the Peace, the 
Archidamus, and the Areopagiticus. 

There are also nine letters: to Dionysius, two to 
Philip, to Antipater, to Alexander, to the Sons of Jason, 
to TLimotheus, to the Rulers of Mytilene, and to 
Archidamus. These are for the most part less per- 
sonal than general in tone and subject matter, and 
might be classed with his political writings. 
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It is in his political discourses that Isocrates finds 
the truest expression of himself, and it is upon them 
that he rests his fame—and rightly so. They are 
unquestionably distinguished among the political 
writings of his time for breadth of view and noble- 
ness of tone.* They transport the reader from the 
narrow circle of parochial existence into the generous 
atmosphere of a pan-Hellenic world; they are, as 
he says, “‘ Hellenic and deal in a large way with 
the relations of states.” Even when he seeks to 
persuade Athens to a sound policy in her domestic 
affairs, he does so in the hope that she may be 
strong to help the weaker states and play an honour- 
able and saving role in the affairs of Greece.? He is 
a loyal Athenian—and no one can doubt his patriot- 
ism—but his sympathies embrace all Hellas. In his 
letter to the Rulers of Mytilene he says: “ While 
my lack of voice and of assurance have kept me out 
of public speaking and active politics, I have, never- 
theless, not been altogether useless nor unknown to 
fame; you will find that I have counselled and 
supported by my own efforts the orators who have 
been minded to speak for your good and for the 
good of our other allies, and that I have myself 
composed more speeches in the cause of the freedom 
and autonomy of the Hellenes than all the ranters of 
the platform.” ¢ 

“Freedom and Autonomy ’—the catch-words of 
Greek politics—are as precious to Isocrates as to 
any other. He differs from his contemporaries only 


* See Dionysius, Critique on Isocrates 3: Oavuacrdy yep 5} 
kal uéya 7d Tis “Iooxpdrous Katackevps bos, pwiks pa\dov 
} avOpwrlyyns picews olketov. 

> See Jebb ii. p. 41. ° Epist. viii. 7. 
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in cherishing these ideals for all the cities of Hellas. 
Aggression—the passion to dominate—he regards 
as the disease of Greek foreign policy, resulting 
soon or late in weakness or disaster. He accepts 
the recognized law of Greek ethics, that power 
begets folly, folly begets insolence, and insolence 
begets ruin, and shows that it operates even more 
surely in the history of states than in the lives of 
individuals ;* for a man may offend and die before 
paying the penalty, but states, which live for ever, 
may not escape its workings.’ Irresponsible power 
is like the bait of a trap: those who are lured by it 
are caught in its toils;° or it is like a courtesan: 
those who are enamoured of it are led to their ruin.4 
Imperialism has, in fact, been the curse of Athens, 
_its only fruits being hatred, wars, and an empty 
treasury.° 

Sophrosyné, self-control—the disposition to live 
and let live, to cherish freedom for oneself and 
respect freedom in others—is the saving virtue of 
states no less than of men in their relations to 
each other’ The Athenians and the Spartans of 
old, before they lusted for empire, practised it and 
were the benefactors of Greece. ‘‘ They treated the 
Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, 
deeming it their right to take command in the field 
but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather to 
be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather 
to be greeted as saviours than to be reviled as 
destroyers ; they won the Hellenic cities to them- 
selves by doing kindness instead of subverting them 
by force, keeping their word more faithfully than 


@ Areop. 4. > Peace 120. ¢ Peace 34. 
@ Peace 103. ¢ Peace 29. t Peace 119 ff. 
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men now keep their oaths, and considering it to be 
their duty to abide by their covenants as by the 
decrees of necessity ; they exulted less in the exer- 
cise of power than they gloried in living with self- 
control, thinking it proper to feel toward the weaker 
as they expected the stronger to feel toward them- 
selves; and while they regarded their home cities 
as their several places of abode, yet they considered 
Hellas to be their common fatherland.” ¢ 

It was this spirit which Isocrates sought to call 
back into the life of his generation as a means of 
putting an end to the feuds which were tearing 
Hellas to pieces and exhausting her vitality. He 
had no thought of merging the individuality or the 
independence of the Greek states in the sovereignty 
of a Greek empire, but had rather in mind the Delian 
League in its early days before Athens had turned 
it into an empire maintained by force ; and what he 
dreamed of was a great confederacy of free states 
voluntarily united under a single leadership, in the 
cause of a final and decisive war against their common 
enemy, the Persian Empire—‘ the only war that 
is better than peace: more like a sacred mission 
than a military expedition.” ® 

In advocating this crusade, he was not actuated 
alone by racial prejudice. In a very celebrated 
passage of the Panegyricus he seems to conceive of 
Hellenism as a brotherhood of culture, transcending 
the bounds of race. “So far has Athens distanced 
the rest of mankind in thought and in speech that 
her pupils have become the teachers of the rest of 
the world; and she has brought it about that the 
name ‘ Hellenes’ is applied rather to those who 


2 Paneg. 80, 81. > Paneg. 182. 
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share our culture than to those who share a common 
blood.” @ If, then, he thinks of a war of all Greeks 
against the barbarians as a sacred duty, it is because 
he believes that civilization in order to survive must 
be a militant force. Hellenism was an outpost of 
culture, a lamp to be kept burning amid the sur- 
rounding darkness ;? and ever at the door of Greece 
was Asia—sinister, threatening. “ Isocrates saw that 
the inevitable quarrel between Europe and Asia which 
had existed from the ‘ Trojan War’ was the great 
abiding fact; he foresaw that it must soon come to 
an issue, and throughout the later period of his lon 
life he was always watching for the inevitable day.” ¢ 
The remarkable thing is, not that Isocrates should 
have conceived this idea, but that in spite of rebuffs 
and discouragements he should have clung to it with 
such tenacity. Others had held it before him: 
Gorgias had made it the theme of his oration at the 
Olympic Festival in 408, and Lysias in 384; more- 
over, the shame of the “ King’s Peace’ @ was felt 
generally in Greece, and there was much irresponsible 
talk of a united campaign to deliver the Greeks in 
Europe from Persian interference and the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian rule. With Isocrates, however, 
it was something more than an idea; it was, as we 
have seen, a religious principle, to which he dedicated 
his unremitting zeal. “ I might justly be praised by 


ets 

> See the contrast between civilization and barbarism 
drawn in Hvagoras 47 ff. 

¢ Bury, History of Greece, ii. p. 301. 

4@ The Peace of Antalcidas, 387, which had been dictated 
by the Persian King, surrendered the Greek cities on the 
Asiatic coast to Persian rule and conceded the right of the 
King to interfere in the relations of all Greek states. 

€ Diodorus xv. 9, 19. See also Paneg. 15. 
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all,” he says, “ because throughout my whole life I 
have constantly employed such powers as I possess 
in warring on the barbarians, in condemning those 
who oppose my plan, and in striving to arouse to 
action whoever I think will best be able to benefit 
the Hellenes in any way or rob the barbarians of 
their prosperity.” @ 

Two of his longer discourses are devoted entirely 
to this subject: the Panegyricus, published about 
380, and the Address to Philip, about 346. To read 
them side by side apart from their historical setting 
is to be impressed by their disharmony. The 
Panegyricus draws a noble picture of Athens as the 
mother of civilization and of free institutions, and 
rests on this her claim to take the lead in a campaign 
against the barbarians.2. The Address to Philip calls 
upon the King of Macedon, an absolute ruler of an 
uncultivated race, whom Demosthenes denounced as 
a barbarian and an enemy of Greece, to undertake 
what Isocrates now conceives that neither Athens 
nor any other Greek state can do—to reconcile the 
quarrels of Greece and lead her against the common 
enemy.’ Furthermore, the Panegyricus is an appeal 
to the mind of all Hellas. The title itself, which 
Isocrates chose, implies that he is following the 
tradition of Gorgias and Lysias by composing a 
speech suitable for a pan-Hellenic gathering. In the 
Address to Philip he has evidently lost confidence in 
such appeals. “Those who desire,’ he says, “ to 


SPMls 130. 

> In the Panegyricus Isocrates seems at first to be thinking 
of a dual leadership—a concession to the fact that Sparta 
was then the first power in Greece, but his real purpose is to 
prove the right of Athens to the hegemony, as he himself 
states in the Antidosis 57-58. ¢ Philip 41, 
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further some practical purpose and those who think 
that they have hit upon some plan for the common 
good must leave it to others to harangue at the 
public festivals, but must themselves win over some- 
one to champion their cause from among men who 
are capable not only of speech but of action, and 
who occupy a high position in the world.” In 
other words, he rests his hope, no longer on the 
collective wisdom of free commonwealths, but on a 
strong man, unfettered by constitutional limitations.? 

This is a change in the point of view of Isocrates 
which has prejudiced his reputation in modern times.¢ 
He has been denounced as a traitor to Greece or 
pitied as a doddering old man.4 Even Havet, who 
in his admirable essay on Isocrates is most sym- 
pathetic, complains that the lofty tone which else- 
where permeates his writings is lacking in the Address 
to Philip.® 

Perhaps the explanation of the change may be 
found in the thirty-four years of history which elapsed 
between the publication of the two discourses. Not 
long after the Panegyricus was published, the views 
of Isocrates seem to have borne fruit in the organiza- 
tion of the new naval league under the leadership 
of Athens, in the year 378. This was a voluntary 
association of free states, and gave promise at the 

Berni. 13. DPhil. 14, 15: 

¢ The criticism begins with Niebuhr, Vortrdge iiber alte 
Geschichte, ii. p. 73, whose abuse of Isocrates is so extreme 
as to be almost amusing. 

@ “ Great and melancholy indeed is the change which 
has come over the old age of Isocrates,’’ Grote, History of 
Greece (new edition), xi. p. 241. (Isocrates is now ninety 
years old.) 

¢ Introduction to Cartelier’s Antidosis, pp. xlv, lix. 

? Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, p. 24. 
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beginning of steering clear of the rocks of imperialism 
upon which the old confederacy of Delos had gone 
to pieces. ‘‘ But,’ complains Isocrates, “ Athens 
cared less for my advice than for the rantings of the 
platform orators’ ;% the same mistakes were made 
as in the old confederacy ; and the bright promise 
of the League ended in the wretched fiasco of the 
so-called Social War (357-355 B.c.)—a period of such 
demoralizing strife that Isocrates prefers to it the 
shameful Peace of Antalcidas.’ 

This is a disconcerting period for lovers of de- 
mocracy, and Isocrates’ writings during this time, 
especially the Peace, the Areopagiticus, and the letter 
to Archidamus, reveal the disenchantment which he 
himself experienced. He had been, unlike many of 
the intellectuals of his age, a pronounced believer in 
democracy,® and as late as 359 he wrote in one of 
his letters that “ the life of a private man seemed 
to him better than that of a king, and the honours 
of a free state sweeter than those of a monarchy.” 
But while he reaffirms his faith in a democratic ideal ¢ 
even in the discourses which belong to this period, 
it seems clear that he considers the Athenian state 
as it then was in practice, where, he complains, 
“insolence is regarded as democracy, lawlessness as 
liberty, impudence of speech as equality, and the 
licence to do whatever one likes as happiness,” to 
be a caricature of what a democracy should be. 


OTE Nale 129s > Peace 16. 
_¢ See a very full discussion of this subject by Havet, op. 
cit. pp. xxvii ff. and xl. @ Bpist. vi. 11. 


_ * He idealizes the democracy of Solon and Cleisthenes, 

in which a sovereign people chose and submitted themselves 

to the best leaders—an aristocracy in effect. Areop. 20-27. 
* Areop. 20. Cf. Panath. 131. 
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At any rate, such a state was, in his mind, in no 
position to adopt and carry out any sound principle 
of foreign policy.t_ On the contrary, the Athenians 
were in this regard like freebooters, living from hand 
to mouth: now surfeited with plenty; now in 
extremity of want;° impoverished by war, yet 
conceiving war to be the only means of enriching 
themselves ;° ready to listen to any demagogue 
who called them to arms,’ no matter against whom,? 
yet unwilling themselves to train or make sacrifices 
for war, but hiring to do their fighting for them 
mercenaries who turned out to be worse than 
brigands in the atrocities they perpetrated upon 
friends and foes alike.’ 

These are harsh words, and unjust to Athens ; 9% 
but even when full allowance is made for rhetorical 
exaggeration, they show at least that Isocrates had 
been disillusioned as to the powers of a pure demo- 
cracy to manage a great military undertaking, and 
that it was not without good reason that he turned 
elsewhere to get support for his idea.” 

It was in the midst of the Social War, about 356, 
that he wrote his letter to the young Archidamus, 
who was shortly to succeed his father, Agesilaus, on 


2 Areop. 12. ® Peace 90. 
¢ Areop. 54; Peace 46. 4 Peace 1-6. 
& Peace 44. f Peace 44; Hpist. ix. 9, 10. 


9 Holm, in his history of this period, warns us against 
taking at their face value the pictures painted by Isocrates 
and Demosthenes of the degeneration of the Athenian 
democracy in the fourth century. See History of C'reece, 
iii. chap. 13 and notes. 

% For the general trend of opinion at this time in favour 
of monarchy see Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff., who emphasizes the fact 
that Isocrates and Aristotle were of one mind regarding 
Macedonian leadership. 
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the throne of Lacedaemon.* He pictures to him 
with very strong feeling the universal wretchedness 
of Greece, in which “ no region can be found which 
does not groan with wars and factions and slaughters 
and-evils untold’; and he calls upon Archidamus, 
who had apparently inherited his father’s dream of 


@ Tt is generally believed that Isocrates’ first overture to 
any person in this matter was to Dionysius, the elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse. So Jebb ii. p. 240, who says that Isocrates 
expressly states in his Address to Philip, 8 (Jebb has in mind 
81, not 8, which is probably a misprint) that he had made 
the same appeal to Dionysius. But all that Isocrates states 
here is that he is repeating to Philip the reasons which he 
had given to Dionysius for not taking part in public life. 
The fragment of the letter to Dionysius shows only that 
Isocrates appealed to him to perform ‘‘ some service’ for 
the good of Greece. It is extremely unlikely that he should 
have appealed to Dionysius, who was so occupied with his 
own problems in the far west, to head the expedition against 
Persia. The only definite evidence on this point is that of 
the 30th “‘ Socratic Letter,” attributed to Speusippus, which 
states that the discourse which Isocrates sent to Philip had 
been written first for Agesilaus, then revised slightly and 
“sold” to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, and finally had 
been revised still further and palmed off on Alexander of 
Thessaly. (See Blass ii. pp. 89, 293.) If we are to treat 
this hopelessly inaccurate statement at all seriously, we 
must assume that it confuses Agesilaus with his son Archi- 
damus, and Alexander with Jason of Pherae, whom Isocrates 
represents in his Address to Philip as “talking of” an 
expedition against Persia, although there is no evidence 
whatever that Isocrates ever addressed a formal discourse 
to Jason on this subject. But if we substitute Archidamus 
for Agesilaus, then the Dionysius to whom, according to 
Speusippus, Isocrates next turned cannot be Dionysius the 
elder to whom the letter of Isocrates, of which we possess 
the introduction, was addressed, for he was dead long before 
Isocrates wrote to Archidamus. Obviously, the letter is 
worthless as evidence on this point. 
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carrying the war into Asia and setting Hellas free, 
to undertake this mission of deliverance.* 

It is doubtful, however, whether this appeal was 
much more than the outpouring of a desperate mood 
to a sympathetic friend, since Archidamus, before 
and after he succeeded to the kingship, found himself 
fully occupied with pressing affairs at home. It was 
with greater hope that, ten years later, Isocrates 
turned to Philip of Macedon as a man capable of 
carrying out so great an enterprise. Philip had 
announced his ambition to be “ captain-general of 
Hellas in a war against the Persians’ ;° he had by 
this time proved those qualities of leadership which 
made him one of the great figures of history; he 
had by his growing power induced Athens to con- 
clude a ten years’ state of war by the “ Peace of 
Philocrates,” and, shortly after the publication of 
Isocrates’ address to him, he was elected a member 
of the Amphictyonic Council and given the presidency 
of the Pythian Games—a signal recognition of his 
paramount influence in Greek affairs. He was, in 
fact, the strongest man in Europe and commanded 
the greatest resources.° 

It is clear that Isocrates had a great admiration 
for him. He believed that he was at heart friendly 
to Athens, and he had consistently urged Athens to 
cultivate friendly relations with him.¢ He regarded 
him as a pure Hellene of the line of Heracles,’ as a 
man of education and culture, and as a lover of 
Hellas with high ideas and broad vision ’—a judge- 

¢ Pyist. ix. 8 ff. = 

> Holm, Hist. of Greece, iii. p. 245; Hogarth, Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, p. 97; Diodorus xvi. 60. 

¢ Philip 137; cf. 15. 4 Peace 22. 

e Philip 76; 32-34; 105. 4 Philip 29. 9% Philip 132. 
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ment in which Isocrates is, in the main, supported 
by those historians whose views of this period are 
not echoed from the orations of Demosthenes.* 
Furthermore, he thought that Philip was in an unique 
position to champion the cause of all Hellas; other 
Greeks were too much identified with their own 
states ; they were restricted by local patriotism and 
by the bonds of local polities and laws: “ you,” he 
says to Philip, “are privileged, as one who has 
been blessed with untrammelled freedom, to con- 
sider all Hellas your fatherland, as did the father 
of your race, and to be ready to brave perils for her 
sakel<4 

It is true that the lofty tone of the Panegyricus 
is absent from the Address to Philip. Isocrates had 
dreamed that Athens, the author of Greek civiliza- 
tion, should be the leader in its militant triumph ; 
and he could not with the same enthusiasm give to 
another the place which he had reserved for her.® 
But he was giving up nothing more than his local 
sentiment and pride. Philip was to be conceded the 
hegemony only ; he was to be the leader of a con- 
federacy of free states. There was not now in 
Isocrates’ mind any more than when he wrote the 
Panegyricus any thought of surrendering the in- 
dependence of Greek states to an imperial power.? 

It turned out somewhat differently. Demo- 
sthenes and the war party in Athens prevailed, and 
forced the issue with Philip; the result was the 
battle of Chaeronea and the subjection by force of the 


_* Holm, Hist. of Greece, iii. chap. 19; Bury, Hist. of 
Greece, ii. chap. 6; Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon. > Philip 127. 

° See the tone of Philip 129. 4 See Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff. 
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Greek states to the overlordship of the Macedonian 
king.¢ 

Isocrates was no doubt oppressed by what he 
must have regarded as the useless slaughter at 
Chaeronea. But the tradition that he committed 
suicide on hearing that Philip had won the battle, 
made familiar through Milton’s lines : 


As that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent,’ 


is so improbable on the face of it and so in conflict 
with trustworthy evidence that it must be set down 
as fable.° Isocrates did not look upon the battle as 
an unmixed evil, but as a final clash between the 
ambitions of individual states to be free to quarrel 


“among themselves and the larger purpose of Philip 


to unite and lead them against Persia.¢ Nor could 
he have felt that Chaeronea was in any peculiar 
sense “fatal to liberty’; for the downfall of “ free- 
dom and autonomy ”’ dates, not from this event, but 
from the Peace of Antalcidas, which not only sur- 
rendered Greek territory to Persian rule but conceded 
the right of the Persian king to dictate the relations 
of the Greek states generally.* Philip succeeded to 

@ See Holm iii. p. 280: “If the Greeks had honestly 


thrown in their lot with Philip and Alexander in the spirit 
of Isocrates, they would have reaped the advantage of 


- victory over Asia without the disadvantage of Macedonian 


rule over Greece.” » 10th Sonnet. 
¢ The third letter in our collection. written to Philip after 
the peace which followed the battle of Chaeronea, is now 
generally accepted as genuine. ¢ Ppist. iii. 2. 
¢ See Paneg., especially 115-121, 175-180; and Ferguson’s 
admirable summary of the facts in his Hellenistic Athens, 


p. 6. 
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the overlordship of a barbarian despot, and Philip 


was at least a Greek who purposed to champion 
Hellenism. 

It would be interesting to know what Isocrates 
thought when the Athenians, in gratitude for the 
generous terms of peace which Philip made with 
them after his victory, elected him to citizenship and 
set up his statue in the market-place.* Isocrates 
himself, in the letter which he then wrote to him— 
the last of his compositions—speaks with a dignified 
reserve. There is no longer need, he says, to talk of 
reconciling the Greek states; they must now per- 
force submit to your purpose. It remains for you 
not to neglect the great cause but to carry it out. 
I do not know whether I won you over to this purpose 
or whether you yourself conceived it and I merely 
supported you in your desires; although I am 
inclined to think (he says politely) that it was your 
idea from the first. But I am grateful to my old 
age for this one thing—that I have lived long 
enough to see the dreams which have been in 
my mind from my youth, and which I have tried to 
write down in the Panegyricus and in the discourse 
addressed to you, now coming true in part through 
your deeds and destined, I hope, to come entirely 
true. 

The question of the practical effect of Isocrates 
upon the course of events in his time is a matter 
of controversy, the evidence being purely circum- 
stantial. It has been almost a fashion since Niebuhr 
to divorce him entirely from history and to dismiss 
him as a sort of dreamer in the desert. He was 
undoubtedly an idealist who was far in advance of 


* Holm iii. p. 282. 
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his age;* but to deny that he had any shaping 
influence upon contemporary history is to impeach 
the judgement of antiquity. He exercised a strong 
influence through his school; he was an outstanding 
publicist whose writings were widely read through- 
out Greece ; he was on terms of friendship with 
many of the leading men of his time; he was the 
chief advocate of the pan-Hellenic idea, and as 
such was the spokesman for a considerable group 
of thinking men. It is true that in the last 
words which he wrote he gives Philip full credit 
for his resolution to captain the Greeks in a 
crusade against the barbarians, and assigns to 
himself the minor réle of supporting Philip in his 
design; but if this statement is to be interpreted 
as anything more than a pleasant courtesy—if, 
that is to say, we take the view that the life- 
work of Isocrates has no real connexion with 
the enterprise which Philip undertook and Alex- 
ander carried out—then the close correspondence 
which exists between the rather definite programme 
which Isocrates lays down (first in the Panegyricus 
and later in the Address to Philip), and the articles 
of confederation which were adopted at the Con- 
gress of Corinth one year after the battle of 
Chaeronea, by which the Greek states bound 
themselves to unite in a war against Persia under 


@ See Bury, Hist. of Greece, ii. p. 300: “ Neither Demo- 
sthenes, the eloquent orator, nor Eubulus, the able financier, 
saw far into the future. The only man of the day, perhaps, 
who grasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who 
descried, as it were from without, the place of Macedonia 
in Greece and the place of Greece in the world, was the 
nonagenarian Isocrates.” See also Holm, Hist. of Greece, 
like D- Loo. 
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the leadership of the king of Macedon, is the most 
remarkable coincidence of history.* 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Manuscripts AND Papyri 


Tue most important are the following, according to 
Drerup, who has described one hundred and twenty-one 
mss. and ten papyri of Isocrates (Introduction to his 
critical edition, pp. iv-exiv) : 

Urbinas III. (1), late 9th or early 10th century .p., 
contains all the orations except Against Callimachus and 
Against Euthynus ; and all the letters. There are corree- 
tions by five hands (I,, T’,, ete.) in the text in minuscules, 
and by one hand (F marg.) in the margin in uncials. 

Vaticanus 936 (A), 14th cent., contains all the orations 
except Against Callimachus, Against Euthynus, and On The 
Span of Horses; and all the letters. 

Ambrosianus O 144 (E), 15th cent., same contents as A, 
This ms. was once greatly valued, before either T or A 
had been worked over. 

Laurentianus lxxxvii. 14 (©), 13th cent., contains eleyen 
orations: Helen, Evag., Busir., Paneg., Areop., Plataic., 
Archid., Against Soph., Philip, Panath., Antid., but none 
of the letters. 

Vaticanus 65 (A), 1063 a.p., contains all the orations, 
but none of the letters. 

Parisinus 2932 (M1), 15th cent., contains life of Isocrates 
and “hypotheses”’ to the orations; thirteen of the orations: 
To Dem., To Nicocl., Nicocl., Paneg., Helen, Evag., Busir., 


* For the articles of the treaty see Grote, History of Greece, 
xi. p. 340; and for a detailed comparison of these articles 
with the programme of Isocrates see Kessler, Isokrates und 
die panhellenische Idee, pp. 73 ff. 
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Against Soph., Plataic., Areop., Philip, Peace, Archid. 3 but 
none of the letters. 

_Scaphusianus 43 (Z), 15th cent., contains twelve ora- 
tions: Yo Dem., To Nicocl., Nicocl., Paneg., Helen, Evag., 
Busir., Against Soph., Plataic., Areop., Philip, Peace. 
Valuable especially for the text of To Demonicus. 

The Egyptian papyri also contribute something to the 
elucidation of the text, being helpful especially in enabling 
us to judge the comparative authority of the ss. 
There are ten of these papyri (Drerup, pp. iv-viii), but 
only three contain more than short fragments: Papyrus 
Londinensis, 1st cent. a.pD., which contains the Peace 
from § 13 to the close; Papyrus Massiliensis, 4th or 5th 
cent. a.D., which contains To Nicocles, 1-30; and Papyrus 
Berolinensis, 2nd cent. a.p., containing To Demonicus from 
§ 18 to the close. 

All of the mss. fall into two main groups. The first 
group is composed of T and its descendants, A and E. 

“The second is made up of the many manuscripts of the 
vulgate line, of which there are two main branches. The 
first branch is represented by ©, which stands alone, 
having no progeny among surviving mss., save that the 
corrections in the fourth and fifth hands (Ir, T;) of T are 
drawn mainly from this source. The second branch of 
the vulgate line again divides into two: the earlier, 
which is represented by A and its numerous descendants 5 
the later, which is represented best by M, which appears 
_ to stem from a copy of the archetype of A. 

Of the vulgate tradition, A, the earliest manuscript, is 
by far the best, and formed, mainly, the basis for the 
earlier editions of Isocrates, notably that of Coray. This 
tradition is, however, contaminated by interlinear and 
marginal notes which had been written upon some ante- 
cedent manuscript, and which crept into the body of the 
text itself (see Baiter and Sauppe’s edition, Preface, p. 11). 

The discovery of Urbinas [ by Bekker—a manuscript 
free from this contamination—enabled scholars to restore, 
with great probability, the original Isocrates. In fact, 
the publication of Bekker’s Oratores Attici in 1822, in 
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which his text of Isocrates follows very largely the 
authority of [, marks a new era in the text criticisms of 
Isocrates ; for it is now generally agreed that Urbinas T 
is the most trustworthy of all the mss. (Drerup, p. Ixv). 

Following Bekker, but relying even more than he on 
the authority of [, Baiter and Sauppe published in 1839 
their edition of Isocrates, which is to this day the most 
conservative text which we possess of all the works of 
Isocrates (Drerup, p. clxxxiii). 


EDITIONS 


The more important are : 

Demetrius Chalcondylas, editio princeps, Milan, 1493, 
contains the lives of Isocrates by [Plutarch], Philostratus, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the orations, but not 
the letters. 

Aldus, epistles, Venice, 1499, contains eight letters of 
Isocrates, omitting the letter to Archidamus. 

Aldus, the orations, Venice, 1513. 

Jerome Wolf, complete works, Basel, 1570, with Latin 
translation, notes, and index. This edition has the first 
modern commentary on Isocrates. The notes are prolix 
but often good. 

H. Stephanus, orations and letters, Paris, 1593, with 
Wolf’s Latin translation, and seven “ diatribae.” The 
““ Stephanus edition.” 

C. 'T. Matthaei, epistles, Moscow, 1776. 

Athanasius Auger, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1782, 
with new Latin translation, and variant readings. 

Wilhelm Lange, complete works, Halle, 1803, with 
critical notes and index. 

Adamantius Coray, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1807, 
ee aan notes and valuable commentary in modern 

reek. 

Andreas Mustoxydis, Antidosis, Milan, 1812. Musto- 
xydis was the first to discover mss. which gave the 
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Antidosis in complete form and the first to publish a 
complete edition of this discourse. The next year appeared 
a translation into Latin with good notes by Angelo Mai, 
Milan, 1813. The edition of Mustoxydis was followed by 
that of Orelli, Ziirich, 1814, and since then the Antidosis 
has been given complete in all the editions. 

Immanuel Bekker, Oratores Attici (Isocrates, vol. ii.), 
Oxford, 1822; Berlin, 1823. Bekker discovered Urbinas 
Tr in the Vatican and was the first editor to take advantage 
of this, the best of all the mss. of Isocrates. 

W.S. Dobson, Attic Orators (Isocrates, vol. iii.), London, 
1828. Useful variorum edition. Contains the Adversaria 
of Dobree. 

George Baiter and Hermann Sauppe, Oratores Attici 
(Isocrates, part ii.), Ziirich, 1839. The best critical 
edition of all the works of Isocrates. 

George Baiter, Jsocratis orationes et epistolae in 
Miiller’s Oratores Attici, Paris, Didot, 1846, with Wolf’s 

' Latin translation revised by Ahrens. 

Gustav Eduard Benseler, [socratis orationes, Leipzig, 

Teubner, 1851. Benseler discounts the ms. authority in 
- favour of what he regards as the normal usage of Isocrates. 
He goes too far in removing hiatus everywhere and in 
tampering with the text to bring out more boldly the 
Isocratean “ figures.” 

Benseler, Isokrates’ Werke, Leipzig, 1854. Greek text 
with German translation of Panegyricus, Philip, Plataicus, 
Archidamus, and Peace, with explanatory notes. The 
text of this edition is more conservative than that of his 
first edition. 

Auguste Cartelier and Ernest Havet, Antidosis, Paris, 
1862, translated into French by Cartelier; with text, 
notes, and a most excellent introduction by Havet. 

De Clermont-Tonnerre, complete works in Greek with 
translation into French, 3 vols., Paris, 1868. 

J. E. Sandys, Ad Demonicum and Panegyricus, London, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rivington’s, 1872, with critical 
and explanatory notes in English. 

Friederich Blass, Isocratis Orationes, Leipzig, Teubner, 
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1878, last impression, vol. i., 1913; vol. ii., 1910. A 
revision of Benseler’s first edition. 

Otto Schneider, Isokrates’ ausgewihite Reden: I. To 
Demonicus, Evagoras, Areopagiticus ; I. Panegyricus and 
Philip. Third edition by Max Schneider, Leipzig, 1886— 
1888. 

Richard C. Jebb, Selections from The Attic Orators, 
London, 1906. 

Engelbert Drerup, Isocratis opera omnia, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1906, with Latin introduction on the mss. and 
their relationships, on former editions, and on the dates 
and genuineness of the several works. The text is revised 
to embody the author’s latest study of the mss., and there 
is a complete critical apparatus. This promises to be the 
definitive critical edition of Isocrates. So far only vol. i. 
has appeared. This contains, besides 199 pages of 
introductory material, the forensic speeches, Against the 
Sophists, Helen, Busiris, To Demonicus, To Nicocles, 
Nicocles, Evagoras. 

Rudolph Rauchenstein, Ausgewthite Reden des Isokrates, 
Panegyrikos and Areopagitikos, with good introduction 
and explanatory notes in German, revised by Karl 
Miinscher, Berlin, 1908. 

Edward S. Forster, The Cyprian Orations of Isocrates, 
with introduction and notes, Oxford, 1912. 

G. Mathieu, the Philip and the letters to Philip, Alex- 
ander, and Antipater, Paris, 1924. Text with introduc- 
tion, notes, and translation in French. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Apart from the translations contained in the above 
editions, there are the translations into German of the 
complete works by Adolph Heinrich Christian, Stuttgart, 
1832-36, and of the Panegyricus and the Panathenaicus by 
Theodor Flathe, Berlin, 1858. With Flathe’s translation 
is bound up that of the Areopagiticus by Wilhelm Binder. 

In English there is available the translation of the first 
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ten orations, begun by A. H. Dennis and completed by 
J. H. Freese, London, 1894, Bohn Library. Earlier trans- 
lations (rare) are Elyot, Doctrinal of Princes (Nicoeles), 
1534 ; Dinsdale, complete works except for the parts of 
the Antidosis not then published, revised by Young, 
London, 1752; Gillies, Panegyricus, Archidamus, Peace, 
Areopagiticus, Plataicus, and The Span of Horses, in his 
Orations of Lysias and Isocrates, London, 1878. 


Sussipia 


T. Mitchell, Indea Graecitatis Isocraticae, Oxford, 1828. 
S. Preuss, Index Isocrateus, Leipzig, 1904. 
Albert Martin, Le Manuscrit d’Isocrate Urbinas CXTI de 
‘la Vaticane, description et histoire, Paris, 1881; also, 
** Nouvelles études sur le manuscrit d’Isocrate du fonds 
d’Urbin,” Revwe de Phil., xix., 1895. a 
' Heinrich Buermann, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung 
des Isokrates, Progr, Berlin, 1885-86. 
Karl Mimscher, Isokrates in Pauly-Wissowa, 1916. 
Burk, Die Péadagogik des Isokrates, 1923. 
Jebb, The Attic Orators, vol. ii., London, 1893. 
Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1892. 
Josef Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, 1912. 


For more detailed bibliography the reader is referred 
to Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., footnotes, 
‘and Drerup’s introduction to his edition, Drerup gives a 
bibliography for each oration. 
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I. TO DEMONICUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue author of the Greek “ hypothesis ’’ to this dis- 
course, preserved in two of the mss., mentions a 
tradition that Hipponicus, the father of Demonicus 
and friend of Isocrates, was a Cyprian.* If this is 
true, then Zo Demonicus, like To Nicocles, Nicocles 
or the Cyprians, and Evagoras, is a result of Isocrates’ 
associations with the island of Cyprus, and may be 
grouped with his “‘ Cyprian” orations. In any case 
it seems to belong to the same period as the dis- 
courses written for Nicocles, the young Cyprian king : 
374-372 B.c.° 

The “ hypothesis ”’ dates, however, from the fourth 
century a.p., and its authority is, therefore, open to 
question ; all that we know with certainty is what we 
can infer from the discourse itself: that Demonicus 
lived in a monarchy, that he was young, and that his 
father, Hipponicus, recently dead, was a man of note, 
of exemplary character, and a friend of Isocrates. 

The Address to Demonicus is classed with the two 
following discourses as a treatise on practical ethics, 
being made up of precepts on the proper conduct of 
life. These fall roughly into three main divisions : 
(1) man in his relation to the gods; (2) in his rela- 


4 "Inmévixés Tus, ds Exer 6 Todds Nbyos, Kvmpuos pudy Fw TO yéver. 
> See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. 80. 
¢ See General Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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tion to men, including society in general, especially 
parents and friends ; (3) in relation to himself—the 
harmonious development of his own character. 

Yet the treatise lacks unity in that these precepts 
are rather loosely put together in the manner of the 
“ gnomic ”’ literature of the time, the body of the 
discourse being in fact a string of detached maxims 4 
in which the author’s personal admonitions are 
mingled with maxims drawn from other sources, 
mainly from Theognis and the other gnomic poets, 
the sayings of the “ Seven Sages,” and the homely 
preachings of Socrates. 

But there is lacking not only unity of form but 
unity of spirit. Shrewd advice for getting on in this 
workaday world is imperfectly harmonized with an 
occasional note of exalted idealism—a discord which 
‘is characteristic of the “practical philosophy ” of 
Isocrates.¢ 

The authenticity of the discourse has been chal- 
lenged, in modern times notably by Benseler, but 
on insufficient grounds.? 

« This looseness of composition is found also in To Nicocles, 
as Isocrates himself points out in Antid. 68. 

» In To Nicocles Isocrates acknowledges that his material 
has been drawn from many sources. See 40, 41. 

© See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 83. 

@ See Sandys’ edition of To Demonicus and of the 
Panegyricus, Introduction, p. xxxi, and Blass, Die attische 
Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 279. Cf., however, Drerup, introd. to his 
edition, pp. exxxiy-cxli. 


ISOKPATOTS 
IPOS: AHMONIKON 


fae "Ev moddois pev, & Anpovixe, Todd SieoTwoas 
I" ipjoomev Tas Te TOV oTovdalwy yvwpas Kal Tas 
tav davawy diavoias: 7oAd 5€é peyiorny diadopav 
ciAjjdacw ev tats mpos aAAjAous cuvyPetats: of prev 
yap Tovs didous mapdvTas pLovov TyULMow, ot dE Kai 
pakpay amovras ayar@ot Kal Tas pev TOV PavAwy 
ovvnfeias dXrlyos xpovos di€Avce, Tas 5€ THY oTOV- 
daiwy diAlas ovd’ av 6 mas aiav eEadeiberev. 

2 Hyovpevos ody mpémew Tods dds opeyomevous 
Kal TaLdelas avTiToLoumevous THY omovdaiwy, adda 

pn Tov davrAwv elvat pyuntds, améoradKd gow 
Tovde Tov Adyov S@pov, TeKuHpiov pev THs Tmpds 
buds edvvolas, onpetov Sé€ THs mpos ‘Immdvixov 
ouvnfeias: mpémet yap Tovs maidas, Womep THs 
ovoias, ovTw Kal THs diAlas THs TaTpiKAs KANpo- 
3vouetv. op@® Se Kat tv Tvynv Huty ovdAdap- 
Bdvovoay Kal Tov TapdvTa Kaipov ovvaywrilo- 
pevov' oD prev yap madelas éemiOupeis, éyd Se 
maudevew dAXous emiyeipO, Kal ool pev aKpLr) 
prooogeiv, eya 5€ Tods Pirocodotvras émavopha. 


@ For the sentiment that bad men make poor friends ef. 
Theognis, 101 ff., and Socrates in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 6. 19. 
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Hit ORATIONS OF ISOCRATES 


I. TO DEMONICUS 


In many respects, Demonicus, we shall find that 
much disparity exists between the principles of good 
men and the notions of the base ; but most of all by 
far have they parted company in the quality of their 
friendships.* The base honour their friends only 
when they are present; the good cherish theirs 
even when they are far away; and while it takes 
only a short time to break up the intimacies of the 
base, not all eternity can blot out the friendships 
of good men. So then, since I deem it fitting that 
those who strive for distinction and are ambitious for 
education should emulate the good and not the bad, 
I have dispatched to you this discourse as a gift, in 
proof of my good will toward you and in token of 
my friendship for Hipponicus ; for it is fitting that 
a son should inherit his father’s friendships even as 
he inherits his estate. I see, moreover, that fortune 
is on our side and that the present circumstances are 
in league with us; for you are eager for education 
and I profess to educate ; you are ripe for philosophy ? 
and I direct students of philosophy. 


> For the meaning of ‘‘ philosophy ” in Isocrates see Intro- 


duction, pp. xxv ff. 
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“Ocor pev otv mpos tovs éavtdv didovs Tos 
TpoTpeTTiKods Adyous ovyypagovat, kahov pev 

4 épyov emiyetpotaw, ov pny Tept ye TO KpatvoTov 

Tips prrocodias duarpiBovow: 6 ogot d€ Tots vew- 

TEpOUs <lonyoovrar pa bu av THY dewornra THY 

év tots Adyors aoxyjoovow, GAN drws Ta Tov 

TpoTav 7On omovdatou TepuKevat dd£ovet, ToGOUTw 

paMov exeivav Tovs aKovovTas apedobow, dcov 

ot pev emt AOyov mapaxadobow, ot d€ Tov TpOTOV 
avT@v éemavopbobdct. 

5 Avorep juets o8 mapaKAnow edpovtes aAXa 
Tapaiveow | ypaibavres, weAAopev cow _oupBovrevew 
Vv Xp7) TOUS vewTEepous opéyeoOar Kal Tivwv Epyov 
améxyecbat Kat molows Tiow avOpatois outrety Kal 
m@s Tov €avta@v Biov olkovopeiy. Coot yap Tod 
Biov ravtnv tiv dddv ézopevOnoav, obTot pLdvot 
THs dpeT hs epucéoba yrnoiws ndvv7Onoav, 7s 
ovdev KT AO. CEUVOTEpOY ovde BeBavdrepdv €or. 

6 KdAAos peev yap 7 Xpovos avi Awoev 7) vdoos 
eudpave* mAobros d€ Kakias paMov 7 KaAoKa- 
yabias danperns corly, efovotay peev TH pubupia 
Tapackevd lay, eros Tas 7Sovas Tovs véous 
TapaKaddy poopn de preva peev ppovijcews wde- 
Anoev, dvev dé Tavrns mAeiw Tovs ExovTas eBrarbe," 
Kal Ta fey owpata Tov aoKouvTew EKOOLNGE, 

7 Tats dé THs bouxijs emyteAccaus eTEGKOTI OEY. 9 Oe 
THs apeThs KTH, ols av axiBdyAws tats Sravolats 

1 &Bdawe Ts eAXuujvaro TZ. 


@ Hermogenes, epi ueGddou Sewdrnros, 25, refers to this 
introduction as an example of inoffensive self-laudation in 
the orators. 

» For Isocrates’ insistence on right conduct as the end of 
education see Introduction, p. xxv. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 3-7 


Now those who compose hortatory discourses 
addressed to their own friends are, no doubt, engaged 
in a laudable employment ; yet they do not occupy 
themselves with the most vital part of philosophy. 
Those, on the contrary, who point out to the young, 
not by what means they may cultivate skill in 
oratory, but how they may win repute as men of 
sound character, are rendering a greater service% to 
their hearers in that, while the former exhort them 
to proficiency in speech, the latter improve their 
moral conduct.? 

Therefore, I have not invented a hortatory ° exer- 
cise, but have written a moral treatise; and I am 
going to counsel you on the objects to which young 
men should aspire and from what actions they should 
abstain, and with what sort of men they should 
associate and how they should regulate their own 
lives. For only those who have travelled this road 
in life have been able in the true sense to attain to 
virtue—that possession which is the grandest and 
the most enduring in the world. For beauty is spent 
by time or withered by disease ; wealth ministers to 
vice rather than to nobility of soul, affording means 
for indolent living and luring the young to pleasure ; 
strength, in company with wisdom, is, indeed, an 
advantage, but without wisdom it harms more than 
it helps its possessors, and while it sets off the 
bodies of those who cultivate it, yet it obscures the 
care of the soul.4 But virtue, when it grows up with 


¢ This discourse is really hortatory in the general sense of 
that word, but Isocrates distinguishes it from hortatory 
(“ protreptic ”) discourses of the sophists, which were 
lectures to stimulate interest in whatever kind of learning 
they professed to teach, commonly oratory. 

4 Cf. Paneg. 1. 


ISOCRATES 


owaven Oi, pov”n pev ovyynpacKer, motrov be 
KpeltTwv, xXpnoywréepa dé evyevetas €ort, Ta pev 
Tots GAAos advvata dSuvaTa xaboraca, TO de T® 
mA Get doBepa Bapoarews Umropevovea, Kal Tov 
peev OKVOV poyor, Tov dé 7Ovov emrawvov YOULEYT. 

8 pddvov d€ TodTo karapabety €oTw €k TE tOv 
‘HpaxdAcous abAcwy Kal Tov Onoéws Epywv, ols 7 
TOV Tpomoy apeT?) Ti AuKobrov evookias XapaKrhpa 
Tots épyois emeBadev, wore pnde TOV dravra 
x povov dvvacbau AnOnv eumovjoar TH €kelvots 
TET PAY [LEVOV : 

9 Od pH add. Kal Tas Tob TaTpOs TpoaltpEecets 
dvaprnabets oiketov Kal Kaddv efes TrapaoeryL0. 
TOV on €pod co. Acyouevwy. ov yap odAvywp@v 
Ths apeThs ovd€ pabvudv dueréAece Tov Biov, adda 
TO pev o@ua Tots movois eytpvale, TH dé buyF 
Tovs KwodUvous Uréepevev.. odd TOV TAOCDTOV Tapa- 
Kaipws nydma, add’ améAave pev TOV TapdvTwv 
ayaladv ws Ovnros, émenedeiro b€ THY brapyovTwv 

10 ws abdvatos. otd€ TamewHs SidKer Tov adbTod 

4] ] Biov, aAAa puroxaros Hv Kal peyadom pers Kal 
Tots, firous Kowds, Kal HGAAov eJavpuale tods rept 
abrov onovdalovras uy) Tods yever TpoonKovras: 
Hyelro yap civac mpos érauplay TONG KpeltTo 
pvow vomov Kal Tpdmov yevous Kal mpoalpeow 
avayKys. 

11 *Emdizor 8 dy tuds 6 mas ypdvos, et madoas 


1 bréuevey T': bpicraro T,. 


« Cf. Bacchylides, iii. 78 (Jebb): ‘‘ As a mortal thou 
must nourish each of two forebodings 3—that to-morrow’s 
sunlight will be the last that thou shalt see; or that for fifty 
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TO DEMONICUS, 7-11 


us in our hearts without alloy, is the one possession 
which abides with us in old age; it is better than 
riches and more serviceable than high birth; it 
makes possible what is for others impossible; it 
supports with fortitude that which is fearful to the 
multitude ; and it considers sloth a disgrace and toil 
an honour. This it is easy to learn from the labours 
of Heracles and the exploits of Theseus, whose 
excellence of character has impressed upon their 
exploits so clear a stamp of glory that not even 
endless time can cast oblivion upon their achieve- 
ments. 

Nay, if you will but recall also your father’s prin- 
ciples, you will have from your own house a noble 
illustration of what I am telling you. For he did 
not belittle virtue nor pass his life in indolence ; on 
the contrary, he trained his body by toil, and by his 
spirit he withstood dangers. Nor did he love wealth 
inordinately ; but, although he enjoyed the good 
things at his hand as became a mortal, yet he cared 
for his possessions as if he had been immortal.4 
Neither did he order his existence sordidly, but was 
a lover of beauty, munificent in his manner of life, 
and generous to his friends; and he prized more 
those who were devoted to him than those who were 
his kin by blood ; for he considered that in the matter 
of companionship nature is a much better guide than 
convention, character than kinship, and freedom of 
choice than compulsion. 

But all time would fail us if we should try to 


years thou wilt live out thy life in ample wealth;” and 
Lucian, Anthol. Pal. x. 26: 
ws TeOvnzduevos THY cv dyabGy amddave, 
ws 6é€ Biwodpevos peideo oGy KTedvav. 
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ISOCRATES 


Tas exelvov mpagers carapbpunoatpeba.. aAXa TO 
pev axpipes adtav ev érépos Katpots dirdooper, 
detypa dé Tis ‘Inzovixov puoews vov e€evnve- 
Xapev, Tos ov bet Civ oe aarp mpos mapadery}.a, 
VopLOV per TOV EKELVOU Tpomov ynedpevoy, py ay 
de Kal Cndwrny Tis TaTpwas apeThsS yuyvopevov" 
aiox pov yap Tovs pev ypadets dmeucdlew Ta aha 
Tav Cwwv, tovs be maidas py puysetaBar Tovs 
aroveatovs TaV yovewy. ayod de _pdevi T@v 
ab Ar Gv oUTW TpoonKew émt TOUS ayTaywviar as 
aoKelv, Ws Gol oKoTEly OWS edaputAros yevnoer 
Tots Tob TaTpoOs emuTndevpaow. ourw de THY 
yropyy od Svuvarov SiareOFva Tov pur) TOAA@Y Kal 
Kad@v akovoudtwv memAnpwpévov Ta pev ‘yap 
CwWpUaTa Tols ouUpeTpois Tovois, 7) Se Yux7) Tots 
amrovdaiors Adyous avEeoOar méduxe. Sidmep eye 
gor meipdoopar ovvTouws tbrobgcba, 80 av ay 
foor SoKets emitndevpaTwy mAcioTov mpos apeT7V 
emudobvar Kal Tapa Tots GAXois amacw avOpuzois 
EVOOKLULNOAL. 

Uparov peev ov evoeBer TO mpos Tovs Qeovs, 
pen povoy Oder, aAXa Kal Tots Opkos eM EVOOV" 
eKelvo prev ‘yap THs Tv Xpyearov evmopias 
onuetov, ToOTo de THs Tay Tpomrey cahoxayabias 
TEKEnpLOV. Tima TO Sayudviov ael [ev, pdduora 
dé peta THs Tohews* ovrw yap dd€eus dua Te Tots 
Gcots Ovew Kal Tots vopLos cjupuevew. 

Towodros yiyvou mept tods yovels, olovs av ev&aro 
Tept ceavtov yevecbar tos ceavTod zaidas. 


@ 'This intention was not, so far as we know, carried out. 
» Cf. Theognis, 171 @eots evyev, Oeots éorw emt Kpdtos. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 11-14 


recount all his activities. On another occasion I 
shall set them forth in detail;* for the present, 
however, I have produced a sample of the nature of 
Hipponicus, after whom you should pattern your life 
as after an ensample, regarding his conduct as your 
law, and striving to imitate and emulate your father’s 
virtue ; for it were a shame, when painters represent 
the beautiful among animals, for children not to 
imitate the noble among their ancestors. Nay, you 
must consider that no athlete is so in duty bound to 
train against his competitors as are you to take 
thought how you may vie with your father in his 
ways of life. But it is not possible for the mind to 
be so disposed unless one is fraught with many noble 
maxims ; for, as it is the nature of the body to be 
_ developed by appropriate exercises, it is the nature 
of the soul to be developed by moral precepts. 
Wherefore I shall endeavour to set before you con- 
cisely by what practices I think you can make the 
most progress toward virtue and win the highest 
repute in the eyes of all other men. 

First of all, then, show devotion to the gods,? not 
merely by doing sacrifice, but also by keeping your 
vows; for the former is but evidence of a material 
prosperity, whereas the latter is proof of a noble 
character. Do honour to the divine power at all 
times, but especially on occasions of public worship ; 
for thus you will have the reputation both of sacri- 
ficing to the gods and of abiding by the laws. 

Conduct yourself toward your parents as you 
would have your children conduct themselves toward 
you.® 

¢ Tsocrates anticipates the golden rule. Cf. Nicocles, 61; 


To Nicocles, 24, 38; Paneg. 81. 
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ISOCRATES 


“Aoket Trav Tepl TO oGua yupvactav pny TH 
mpos TV poopy aM. TO. mpos TI bytevay" TOUTOU 
[5] 5’ av émitdyous, et Ajyous TOV wévwv ert Trovelv 
duvdpevos. 

15 Myre yéAwra Tporrerh oTepye, pare Adyov peta 
Opacous dmodéxou' TO ev yap avonTov, TO OE 
pavurdy. 

“A qovety alcypor, Tadra vopule _pnde Aéyew 
eivat ahov. cule ceauTov elvat pe oKv0pwrrov 
ddAa atvvouv: bv éxeivo wev yap avlddns, dua de 
TOvTO ppovytos evar dd€eis. yod pddoTa 
ceauvT@ mpemew Koopov, aloxtyvnv SiKaoovyyny 
owdpoovynv: TovTols ‘yap amact doxel Kpatetobar 
TO TOV VEwTEpwv 700s. 

16 Myderore pajdev aloxpov mrowmoas ehmule Ajcew* 
Kal yap dv tovs adXous AdAys, GeauT@ _ovverdnoels. 

Tods ev Beovs doBob, tods 5é yovets Tijsa, Tods 
d€ didovs aicyvvov, Tots de vopots meiOov. 

Tas 7dovas Oijpeve Tas pea, dd€ns" Tépius yap 
ovv TO KAA® pe aplorov, dvev d€ TovTOV KEKLOTOV. 

17 Ev\aBoo Tas daBoAds, Kay pevdeis & dow: ot yap 
moAAot Ti pev ddr Gevay ayvoovar, mpos dé Ty 
dd€av amoBAémovew. dmavra ddxer movely ws 
pndéva Ajowv: Kal yap av TapauTixa Kpvibns, 
UOTEpov opOnoee. pahora 5 av eVdoKyLolns, et 
pativoto Tadra un mpartwr, a Tots dAdo av mpar- 
TOvow EemTYLWNS. 

* Cf. Lord Chesterfield, Letters, 144: “ Frequent. and 
loud laughter is characteristic of folly and ill manners.” 

OMETE 46. 

e Apparently borrowed from Thales. See Diog. Laert. 


- 36 éay & Trois G\Nows EriTiuGuev adrol wh Spduer. Cf. 14 
ana note. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 14-17 


Train your body, not by the exercises which 
conduce to strength, but by those which conduce 
to health. In this you will succeed if you cease 
your exertions while you still have energy to exert 
yourself. 

Be not fond of violent mirth, nor harbour pre- 
sumption of speech ; for the one is folly, the other 
madness. 

Whatever is shameful to do you must not consider 
it honourable even to mention. Accustom yourself 
to be, not of a stern, but of a thoughtful, mien ; for 
through the former you will be thought self-willed, 
through the latter, intelligent. Consider that no 
adornment so becomes you as modesty, justice, and 
self-control; for these are the virtues by which, as 
- all men are agreed, the character of the young is held 
in restraint. 

Never hope to conceal any shameful thing which 
you have done; for even if you do conceal it from 
others, your own heart will know. 

Fear the gods, honour your parents, respect your 
friends, obey the laws. 

Pursue the enjoyments which are of good repute ; 
for pleasure attended by honour is the best thing in 
the world, but pleasure without honour is the worst.? 

Guard yourself against accusations, even if they 
are false; for the multitude are ignorant of the 
truth and look only to reputation. In all things 
resolve to act as though the whole world would see 
what you do; for even if you conceal your deeds 
for the moment, later you will be found out. But 
most of all will you have the respect of men, if you 
are seen to avoid doing things which you would 
blame others for doing.° 


fe 


ISOCRATES 


18 "Edy Hs propabys, €oet Tohypabrjs. a bev 
emioracat, tratra dvadvAatrre tats pederais, a de 
pa bewabynKas, mpoohapBave Tails émLoTHpats* 
Omolws yap aicypov akovoavTa xXpHTyLov Adyov 

He) pabetv Kal Ovddopuevov TL dyabov mapa TOV 
pirwy pa AaBetv. KatavdAvoKe THV eV TO Bien 
ayoAny eis THY TOV Adywv gPidnKotav: otTwW yap 
Ta Tots dAXous Xaderas ebpnpeva, cupPyceTat oot 

19 padiws pavOdvew. 7yo8 TOV dxovopdroy moAAd. 
moA@v elvat Xpnpearov Kpeltrw: Ta pev yap 
TAXEWS dmoNeimet, Td. d€ TavTa TOV Xpovov Trapa- 
pever' codia yap povoyv TOv KTHnpaTwv abavartov. 

[6] ur) KaToKver paKpay oddv Tropevecbat pds Tods 
duddoKew TL xpnoy.ov emayyeAdomevous: aicypov 
yap Tovs pev epTmopous TyAkabra meAdyn Svarrepay 
evera Too meta Towpoar TH imdpxovoay ovotav, 
Tovs be vewTepous pnde Tas KaTa yy. mopetas 
dmopevery emt TH BeATiw KaTaoTHaa THY abT@v 
dudvouav. 

20 Té pev TpoTy ylyvov gdidompoonyopos, TO Se 
dy eUmpoo7jyopos . Eore dé prrompoonyopias pev 
TO mpoopuveiy TOUS dmavT@vras, <dTpoonyoptas 
d€ TO Tots Aoyous adrots olKElws evrvyxdvew. 
nd€ws pev EXE Tpos- dmavras, xp@ dé Tots Bedri- 
oToLs* oUTW yap Tots peev OK dmexOns é ECEL, Tots 
de piros yevnoet. Tas evrevgeus pa Towood mUKVaS 
Tots avrots, pde fakpas Tept TOV atdt@v- mAy- 
omovr) yap amavTwr. 


« Sandys quotes from Ascham’s Scholemaster: ‘‘ Isocrates 
did cause to be written at the entrie of his schole, in golden 
letters, this golden sentence, éay is ProuAMs, Eon Todvuabys, 
which excellentlie said in Greek, is thus rudelie in English, 
‘Ifthou lovest learning, thou shalt attayne to moch learning. ms 
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TO DEMONICUS, 18-20 


If you love knowledge, you will be a master of 
knowledge.* What you have come to know, pre- 
serve by exercise ; what you have not learned, seek 
to add to your knowledge ; for it is as reprehensible 
to hear a profitable saying and not grasp it as to be 
offered a good gift by one’s friends and not accept 
it. Spend your leisure time in cultivating an ear 
attentive to discourse, for in this way you will find 
that you learn with ease what others have found 
out with difficulty. Believe that many precepts are 
better than much wealth; for wealth quickly fails 
us, but precepts abide through all time ; for wisdom 
alone of all possessions is imperishable. Do not 
hesitate to travel a long road ® to those who profess 
to offer some useful instruction ; for it were a shame, 
when merchants cross vast seas in order to increase 
their store of wealth, that the young should not 
endure even journeys by land to improve their 
understanding. 

Be courteous in your manner, and cordial in your 
address. It is the part of courtesy to greet those 
whom you meet; and of cordiality to enter into 
friendly talk with them. Be pleasant to all, but 
cultivate the best; thus you will avoid the dislike 
of the former and have the friendship of the latter. 
Avoid frequent conversations with the same persons, 
and long conversations on the same subject; for 
there is satiety in all things.° 
The words were in fact inscribed ‘‘ in golden letters ” over 


the portal to Shrewsbury School. 
> Echoed unmistakably from Theog. 71-2: 
GANG per’ ecOdOv idy BovdevEeo Toa poyncas 
Kal paxphy moocly, Kupv’, dddv éxredéoas. 
¢ Of. Homer, I. xiii. 636 rdvrwy wey Képos éort ; Aristoph. 
Plut. 189 r&v peév yap ddd\wr éorl ravrev myo pov. 
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ISOCRATES 


Zee Upwate ceaurov movous exovotous, émws av 
dvvn Kal Tous dxcovatous Drropeve. og’ av 
Kparetoba Thy puxyny aiax pov, Touro eyKpdrevav 
doer mavTwy, Kepdous, opyis, 7) ovis, Avzns. 
éoet d€ Tovwobros, éav Képdn pev elvat vopilns bu 
ay evdonyincers adra pn du” av _edrropyaets, TH 
de opyh TapaTrAnatons € exX7s mpos Tovs drapravovTas 
WomTep av trpos €QauTOV qywapravovra Kal Tous 
dAAous eXew dfwscevas, ev b€ Tots Tepmvots, éav 
alaypov trroAaBys Tov peev olKeT@v dpxew rats 5 
7ovais Sovlevew, ev 5€ Tots movnpois, eav Tas 
TOV ddAwy druxtas emBremys Kal avToV ws day- 
Opwios wy OTOP ASKS. 

22 MéAdov ripe tas TOV Adywv 7) Tas TOV xpyua- 
Twv TapakatabryKas: det yap Tovs ayalovs dvdpas 
Tpomrov Opkov TLOTOTEPOV paivecbar TAPEXO}LEVOUS. 
TpoonKew yoo Tots movnpots dmvoret, WomTEep 

, 
Tois xpnarots TuoTEvEW. mept Tav dmroppytwv 
pndevi rEye, mAqy € €av opotws oupdepy Tas mpagets 
ouwmaoba cot te T@ A€yovte Kaketvois Tots 

23 dxovovow. épKov émakTov mpoodéxou dia dvo 
mpopacets, ) eavTov aitias atoypads amolvwv, 7 
pidous ek peyaAwy Kwdvvev diacwlwv. evexa de 
Xpnudtwv pndéva Oedv opdons, Ht pend? av edvopKeiv 

[7] weAAns: S0€eus yap Tois prev émiopKelv, Tots dé 
ee eEXeu. 

24 Mndeva pirov Trowod, mw av efeTaons 7a@s 
Kéxpyntar Tots mpdotepov didous: Amite yap adbrov 


* So also Democritus, Stobaeus, Flor. xxix. 63. 

> The Greek ideal of freedom through Se ae See 
Socrates in Xen. Mem. iv. 5. Cf. To Nicocles, 2 

¢ Cf. Xen, Mem. ii. 6. 6. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 21-24 


Train yourself in self-imposed toils, that you may 
be able to endure those which others impose upon 
you.* Practise self-control in all the things by 
which it is shameful for the soul to be controlled,® 
namely, gain, temper, pleasure, and pain. You will 
attain such self-control if you regard as gainful those 
things which will increase your reputation and not 
those which will increase your wealth ; if you manage 
your temper towards those who offend against you 
as you would expect others to do if you offended 
against them; if you govern your pleasures on the 
principle that it is shameful to rule over one’s ser- 
vants and yet be a slave to one’s desires; and if, 
when you are in trouble, you contemplate the mis- 
fortunes of others and remind yourself that you are 
human. 

Guard more faithfully the secret which is confided 
to you than the money which is entrusted to your 
care ; for good men ought to show that they hold their 
honour more trustworthy than an oath. Consider that 
you owe it to yourself no less to mistrust bad men 
than to put your trust in the good. On matters which 
you would keep secret, speak to no one save when 
it is equally expedient for you who speak and for 
those who hear that the facts should not be pub- 
lished. Never allow yourself to be put under oath 
save for one of two reasons—in order to clear yourself 
of disgraceful charges or to save your friends from 
great dangers. In matters of money, swear by none 
of the gods, not even when you intend to swear a 
true oath; for you will be suspected on the one 
hand of perjury, on the other of greed. 

Make no man your friend before inquiring how he 
has used his former friends ;° for you must expect 
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ISOCRATES 


Kal qept oe yevecbat Tovobrov, olos Kal mept 
exelvous yéeyove. Bpadéws pev piros ylyvov, yeve- 
prevos Se meup@ Suapevew* 0 opotes yap alox pov 
pndeva pirov exew Kal toAXovs éraipous poerar- 
Aarrew. PATE pera PadBns TELlp@ TOV piu, 
par daretpos elvat TOV ératpov Oéde. totro dé 
Toujoels, €av 47) Sedprevos TO detoBau mpoomouy. 

25 mept Tov pyrav Ws aToppyTwv dvaxowod: 7) 
TUX@V pev yap ovdev BraBnoee, 7 Tuxav dé padMov 
avTa@yv Tov TpoTrov eTLOTIIOEL. doxipale Tos 
pirous € €k TE THS mept TOV Biov druxias Kal Tis ev 
Tots Kudvvous Kowwvias* TO [Lev yap. xpvaiov ev 
TO mupt Bacavilomer, Tos de dirous € ev Tats aTv- 
xlats SvayryvaeoKoper. ovTws dpioTa xproet Tots 
giro, €ay pr) Tpoopmervyns Tas Tap’ éexelvwy de7- 
ces, GAN atremayyeAtos atrots ev Tots Katpots 

26 BonOFs. Opmolws aloypov elvau vopule TOV exOpav 
vikdo0at Tats KaKoTroulais Kal TOV pirwv rraobae 
tats evepyeoiais. dmod€éxXou TOV ETAipwv jn) 
povov Tovs emt Tots Kakots Sucxepaivovras, adda 
Kal Tovs emt tots ayabots pu7) PQovobvtas: oAAoi 
yap atvxotot ev tots didows ovvaybovtar, Kad@s 
be Tparrovar POovobor. TOV arovTwy pirwv 
[Lev TO T™pos Tovs mapévtas, wa SoKfs pnde 
ToUTwy amdovTwy oAvywpelv. 


@ Cf. Solon, quoted in Diog. Laert. i. 60: 
ious uh Taxd KT@* ods & av KrHon 
kn amodoxiuage. 
> For both the figure and the sentiment cf. Theog. 415. 


¢ The “ get even ” standard of honour in popular thought. 
Cf. Theognis, 869-72: 


éy moe ereta wégor wéyas ovlpavds evpds trepbev 
XAAKeos, avOpwrwv Seiwa Xauavyevewr, 
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TO DEMONICUS, 24-26 


him to treat you as he has treated them. Be slow 4 
to give your friendship, but when you have given it, 
strive to make it lasting ; for it is as reprehensible 
to make many changes in one’s associates as to have 
no friend at all. Neither test your friends to your 
own injury nor be willing to forgo a test of your 
companions. You can manage this if you pretend 
to be in want when really you lack nothing. Confide 
in them about matters which require no secrecy as 
if they were secrets; for if you fail you will not 
injure yourself, and if you succeed you will have a 
better knowledge of their character. Prove your 
friends by means of the misfortunes of life and of 
their fellowship in your perils ; for as we try gold in 
the. fire, so we come to know our friends when we 
_ are in misfortune.? You will best serve your friends 
if you do not wait for them to ask your help, but go 
of your own accord at the crucial moment to lend 
them aid. Consider it equally disgraceful to be out- 
done by your enemies in doing injury and to be 
surpassed by your friends in doing kindness.° Admit 
to your companionship, not those alone who show 
distress at your reverses, but those also who show no 
envy at your good fortune ; for there are many who 
sympathize with their friends in adversity, but envy 
them in prosperity.¢ Mention your absent friends 
to those who are with you, so that they may think 
you do not forget them, in their turn, when they are 
absent. 


el wh ey Totow pev érapkéow of we didoicw, 
tois 6’ éxOpots avin Kal wéya hy Eocouar. 
Even Socrates reflects this standard in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 
6. 35. Not so Socrates in Plato: see Republic, 335 Ae 
4 See Socrates’ analysis of envy in Xenophon, Mem. iii. 9.8. 
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27. Efvat Bovdov ra TEpl tiv eobnra pirdxaros, 
GAAG pur) KaAAwmoTHs. €oTe de puroxadov pev TO 
peyadorperes, kaMumarob dé TO meplepyov. 

*"Aydara TeV OrapxovTay ayabav py) THY bTrEp- 
Baddoveav KTHowW aAAd, Thy petpiav amdAavow. 
KaTappover TOV mepl Tov mAodTov orovdalovrey 
bev, xphobau be Tots drrdpxovar fray) Suvapevey" 

[8] maparAnovov yap ot Towobrou mAoXoOvoW, @oTEp av 
el Tis Umzov KTOGLTO Kadov Kak@s immevew 

28 ETLOTAILEVOS.. Teip@ TOV mrAodrov Xpypara Kal 
KTpaTa karaoKevdlew. éott S€ yprHpuata pev 
Tois amoAavew emLoTapevors, KTqpara de tots 
Kraabar Suvapevors. Tima THY UTapYovaay ovotav 
dvoiv evexev, Tod te Cypiav peydAnv exrticar 
dvvacb8ar, Kal TOU pire omovoalw Svotvyobvre 
BonOfjcat: mpos 5é Tov d\Aov Biov pn dev brrepBaA- 
Aovrws aa. peTpions avrny ayara. 

29 Lrdpye pev Ta TapdvTa, Creu be Ta. BeArio. 

Mydevi ouppopav dvedions’ Kow? yap 7 TUXY 
Kal TO péAAov doparov. 

Tods ayabods ed motel Kados yap Onoavpds Tap” 
avdpi omovdatep Xdpes ogerhopery. TOUS KaKods 
«0 Tomy Opova. Tmetoel Tots Tas aAXorpias xvas 
ovrilovaw: exeival Te ‘yap tods di5ovras aomep 
TOUS TUXOVTAS dhaxrodow, ol Te KaKol Tods Wde- 
Aobytras a aomep TovS PAdmrovras adducodar. 

30 Mice: rods Kokakevovtas Womep Tods eEavaTa@v- 
Tas’ aupdtepor yap muatevbévtes Tods moTEvoar- 
Tas aducovow. eav amodéeyn Tav diAwy Tods Tpds 


« The same cynicism is expressed in Theognis, 105-106: 
devods ef epdovtTe wararordrn xapis éotly * 
icov Kal omeipew movTov adds ToNeis. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 27-30 


In matters of dress, resolve to be a man of taste, 
but not a fop. The man of taste is marked by 
elegance, the fop by excess. 

Set not your heart on the excessive acquisition of 
goods, but on a moderate enjoyment of what you 
have. Despise those who strain after riches, but are 
not able to use what they have; they are in like 
case with a man who, being but a wretched horse- 
man, gets him a fine mount. Try to make of money 
a thing to use as well as to possess ; it is a thing of 
use to those who understand how to enjoy it, and 
a mere possession to those who are able only to 
acquire it. Prize the substance you have for two 
reasons—that you may have the means to meet a 
heavy loss and that you may go to the aid of a 
worthy friend when he is in distress ; but for your 
life in general, cherish your possessions not in excess 
but in moderation. 

Be content with your present lot, but seek a better 
one. 

Taunt no man with his misfortune; for fate is 
common to all and the future is a thing unseen. 

Bestow your favours on the good; for a goodly 
treasury is a store of gratitude laid up in the heart 
of an honest man. If you benefit bad men, you will 
have the same reward as those who feed stray dogs ; 
for these snarl alike at those who give them food 
and at the passing stranger ; and just so base men 
wrong alike those who help and those who harm 
them. 

Abhor flatterers as you would deceivers; for 
both, if trusted, injure those who trust them. If 
you admit to your friendship men who seek your 
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76 pavrdrarov xapilopevous, ody eLers ev TH Pip 
Tovs mpos TO BéAtioTov arrexPavopevous. 

Tiyvov mpos tovs mAnovdlovtas dpiAnrixos, aAdAa 
1) ceuvos* TOV pev yap TOv brepomTiuK@v OyKov 
porus av of SodAou Kaptepyjcevav, Tov S€ TOV opt- 

31 AnriK@v Tpomov dmavTes Hdéws brodépovow. opt- 
Antikds 8 cer pu) SvcEpis Dv puyndé Svadpeoros 
pndé mpos mavtas diAdvixos, pndé mpos Tas TH 
mAnoalovrwy dopydas Tpaxéws amavT@v, pnd av 
adikws dpyilopuevor Tuyydvwow, adda Avpovjpévots 
pev adbrots elkwv, TmeTavuevois S€ THS Opyhs émt- 
mAntTwv: pndé Tapa Ta yedota orovdalwv, pndé 
mapa Ta omovdata Tots yeAolots xaipwv (To yap 
akaipov mavraxyod Avmypov): pndé tas xapitas 
axapioTtws yapilopevos, OmEep maaxovaw ot ToAAoL, 
mo.obrres prev, andas Sé Tots didois broupyobvtes* 

[9] unde diAaitLos wv, Bap yap, pnde diremiTyLnT Hs, 
Tapo€uyTuKov yap. 

32 MadAcora pev etvAaBob tas ev Tots motos cuvoU- 
atas €av d€ ToTé cot cuumréon Kaipds, e€avicraco 
mpo méOns. Grav yap 6 voids bro oivov diadbapy, 

es ee ny Laer > 
TAUTA TAGXEL TOLs Apuact Tots TOVS TVLdYOUS a7rO- 
Badotow: exetvd te yap atdKrws déperar Siapap- 
TovTa TOV evOvvovvTwr, 7 Te Wux7) TOAAA oddAAeTar 
diadOapeions Ths dSvavoias. 

"Addvara pév gpdver TO peyaddvyos elvat, 


* For drinking-parties in Athens see Isocrates’ picture in 
Antid. 286-7. 

> Theognis gives the same advice, 484 ff. 

¢ This recalls the figure of the charioteer and the two 
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TO DEMONICUS, 30-32 


favour for the lowest ends, your life will be lacking 
in friends who will risk your displeasure for the 
highest good. 

Be affable in your relations with those who approach 
you, and never haughty; for the pride of the 
arrogant even slaves can hardly endure, whereas 
when men are affable all are glad to bear with their 
ways. But to be affable, you must not be quarrel- 
some, nor hard to please, nor always determined to 
have your way ; you must not oppose harshly the 
angry moods of your associates, even if they happen to 
be angry without reason, but rather give way to them 
when they are in the heat of passion and rebuke 
them when their anger has cooled ; you must avoid 
being serious when the occasion is one for mirth, or 
taking pleasure in mirth when the occasion is serious 
(for what is unseasonable is always offensive); you 
must not bestow your favours ungraciously as do the 
majority who, when they must oblige their friends, 
do it offensively ; and you must not be given to 
fault-finding, which is irksome, nor be censorious, 
which is exasperating. 

If possible avoid drinking-parties altogether,’ but 
if ever occasion arises when you must be present, 
rise and take your leave before you become in- 
toxicated ;® for when the mind is impaired by wine 
it is like chariots which have lost their drivers ; for 
just as these plunge along in wild disorder when they 
miss the hands which should guide them, so the soul 
stumbles again and again when the intellect is 
impaired.° 

Cultivate the thoughts of an immortal by being 
horses in Plato, Phaedr. 247 4,8, c. There is an exact 


parallel in Libanius, xii. 40. 
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~ ~ ¢€ ig > 
Oyyntra 5€ TH ovuppéeTpws THv vTapxovTwy a7ro- 
Aavew. 
‘“Hyob tiv madelav TooourTe petlov ayabov civar 
Ths ataWevolas, Gow Ta pev ada poxOnpa. TaVvTES 
/ 
KepoaivovTes mparrovow, avTn d€ povny Kal mpoo- 
elnpiwoe rods éxyovras: moAAdKis yap, @v Tots 
~ ( 
Adyos ehUrnoav, ToUTWY Tols Epyois THY TYLwWpLaV 
edocar. 

Obs ¢ av Bovdy Toujacbat didovs, dyabov Tt Aéye 
mept adTav mpos Tovs amayyéAAovtas’ apx7 yap 
didias pev emrawvos, exOpas dé poyos. 

BovAevopevos rapadelypara mowd Ta TapeAnAv- 
Oota ta&v pedAdASvTwV? TO yap adaves ek TOD ga- 
vepod taxloTny é€xer THY Sidyywow. BovdAevou 
pev Bpadéws, éemutéder 5€ tayéws ta Sd€avra. 
Hyob KpatioTov eivat Tapa pev TOV Hedy edrvyxiav, 
mapa S&S nuadv atr@v evBovAiav. wept dv av 

> , ft 4 / a* 
aloxvrvn Tappyotdcacbar, BovAn dé Tiot TOV didwv 
avakowwoacbat, xp@ Tots Adyous ws mept adXo- 
Tpiov Tov mpdymatos: ovTw yap TV eKelvwY TE 
yvOow aiobnoet, Kal oeavTov ov Karapavh TOLy- 
gels. Orav drrép ceavToo begs Tw ovuBovrAw 
xpHjobar, oKoTreL TpOTov 7Os Ta eavTod SudKnoev- 
6 yap Kak@s diavonfels mepl T@v oiketwy ovdéroTeE 

~ f2 N ~ > , 4 > 
KaA@s Bovdevoetar wept TOV adAoTpiwv. ottw § 
“ tA »\ , Q Q , > A 
dv pdadiora Bovdevecar mapoévbeins, «i Tas 
A \ > ~ > / > / \ 
cupgopas tas €k THs aBovAlas émPrébevas: Kat 


OAC ER 

® The translation of this perplexing sentence takes airy 
to refer to daatdevola, following Sandys. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 32-35 


lofty of soul, but of a mortal by enjoying in due 
measure the good things which you possess.4 

_ Consider culture to be a good so far superior to 
the lack of culture that while in general everyone 
derives gain from the practice of vice, boorishness ° 
is the one vice which actually penalizes its possessors ; 
for the latter are often punished in deed for the 
offences they give by their words. 

When you desire to make a friend of anyone, say 
good things about him to those who are wont to re- 
port them ; for praise is the foundation of friendship, 
as blame is that of enmity. 

In your deliberations, let the past be an exemplar 
for the future ;° for the unknown may be soonest 
discerned by reference to the known.’ Be slow in 

deliberation, but be prompt to carry out your re- 
solves. Consider that as the best thing which we 
have from the gods is good fortune, so the best 
thing which we have in ourselves is good judgement. 
When there is anything of which you are ashamed 
to speak openly, but about which you wish to confer 
with some of your friends, speak as though it were 
another’s affair; thus you will get at their opinion, 
and will not betray your own case. Whenever you. 
purpose to consult with any one about your affairs, 
first observe how he has managed his own ; for he 
who has shown poor judgement in conducting his 
own business will never give wise counsel about the 
business of others. The greatest incentive you can 
have to deliberation is to observe the misfortunes 
which spring from the lack of it; for we pay the 


¢ Cf. To Nicocles, 35. 
@ The same idea is attributed to Cleobulus, Stob. Flor. 
iii. 31 ra dgavy Tots pavepots Texualpov. 
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A ~ e / 7, > / a oe 
yap THs byvetas mActoryy emysederay Exomev, OTAV 
tas Avmas tds ek THS appwortas avopwnobapev. 

[10]36 Muod ra t&v Bactkéwv 718 Kal Slaxe Ta eKEl- 
voov emiTnoevpata dd€es yap adrovs dmodexeobau 
Kat Cyrobtv, wore cot ovpByceTae Tapa Te TO 
mA Ger puaAXov eddonysely Kal THY Tap’ exeivev 
evvovav BeBatorépay exew.  eiGov poev Kal tots 
vopous Tots 0770 TOY Baorhéwy KEyLevols, taxupo- 
TaTOV [LEVvTOL vopov Hyob TOV éKelvwr TpoTrov 
woTep yap Tov ev OnmoKparia ToAurevdjevov TO 
TAHGos Set Jepamevew, ovTw Kal Tov év povapxia 
Katouobyra tov Bacwréa mpoonKer Gavpalew. 

37 His apyny kataorabels pndevi Xp@ srovnp@ Tpos 
Tas dtouknjoeis* v yap a ay exeivos aydprn, Gol Tas 
aitias avabyoovow. ek TOY Kowav emyreAci@v 
amadAdrrov [47) mAovavwrepos add’ evdokorepos: 
ToAAOv yap Xpnuatwv KpeitTwy 6 Tapa ToD 
mAnGovs Eawos. 

Mydevt Tovnp®@ mpayyare pare TaptoTaco LHe 
ouvny oper’ d0€eus yap Kal avros TOLADTA TpPaTTELY, 
oid mep av tots aAdows mpatrovar BonOAs. 

38 Ilapackevale ceavrov mAcovexreiv pev SUvacban, 
avéyouv dé TO toov éywr, iva dois opéyecbar THs 
Suxavoovyyns py Ov aobevevav ard du” émueixevav. 
}aAAov dmod€exou ducatay meviay 7) mAobrov dducov: 
ToooUTw yap Kpett Tv Sucavoovvn Xpnpare, bow 
Ta peev C@vtas povov wdedrci, TO bet Kal tedev- 
THoaor dSd€av Tapackevaler, KaKelvwv puev Tots 
pavrois weTEaTL, TOUTOV dé Tots LoXOnpois advvarov 

1 76 6é or ra 6ET: 7 Sé vulg. 


* Isocrates’ defence of his advice to the young Nicocles 
in Antid. 70 applies here. See To Nicocles, introd. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 35-38 


closest attention to our health when we recall the 
pains which spring from disease. 

Pattern after the character of kings, and follow 
closely their ways. For you will thus be thought to 
approve them and emulate them, and as a result 
you will have greater esteem in the eyes of the 
multitude and a surer hold on the favour of royalty. 
Obey the laws which have been laid down by kings, 
but consider their manner of life your highest law. 
For just as one who is a citizen in a democracy must 
pay court to the multitude, so also one who lives 
under a monarchy should revere the king.* 

When you are placed in authority, do not employ 
any unworthy person in your administration; for 
people will blame you for any mistakes which he may 
make. Retire from your public trusts, not more 
wealthy, but more highly esteemed; for the praise 
of a people is better than many possessions. 

Never support or defend a bad cause, for people 
will suspect that you yourself do the things which 
you aid others in doing. 

Put yourself in a position in which you have the 
power to take advantage, but refrain when you have 
your fair share, so that men may think that you 
strive for justice, not from weakness, but from a 
sense of equity. Prefer honest poverty to unjust 
wealth ;® for justice is better than riches in that 
riches profit us only while we live, while justice 
provides us glory even after we are dead, and while 
riches are shared by bad men, justice is a thing in 

> Cf. Theognis, 145-8 : 

Bovreo 8 etoeBewy ddtiyous oly XpHuac olkely 
i) mrourely, ddlikws xpnudta macdpevos. 

év 6é Sixavoctvy ocvAN|BOnv Tao’ apeTH eoTLy, 
mas dé rT avnp ayabds, Kupve, dikasos eur. 
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39 peraaBetv. undéva Cndrov trav e€ aductas KEepoat- 
vovTw, a nes es amrobexov TOUS pera. OuKcao - 
avvys Cnpwbévras’ of yap dixator Tv adikwv el 
pendev aAXo mAcovertovow, aA otv éAmiou ye 
omrovoaials brrepexovow. 

40 Idvrev peev emyuedod TaV mepl TOV Biov, pahe- 
ora d€ THY GavToOd dpovnow doKe. péytotov yap 
ev edaxtoTw voos ayabos ev avOpw7rov ow pare. 

[11] wexp@ TH prev oopare civae giAdmovos, TH be 
yon $iscogos, iva TO pev émuteAciv duvn Ta 
dofavra, Th de Tpoopav eto7n To oupdepovra. 

41 [lav 6 tu a pens Epelv, TpOTEpov emuakOmrel 
TH yvapn: toAAots yap 7 yA@rra TpOTpeXEl Tis 
duavotas. dvo Trowod KaLpovs Too A€yew, 7 mept 
dv otoba capes, 7 7 mepl ov dvayKatov elretv. ev 
ToUToUs yap pdvous 6 Adyos TAS ovyas KpelTTwv, 
ev dé Tots adXous dewov ovyay 7 A€yew. 

42 Nopile pn dev eivat TOV avOpwrivev BeBatov- 
oUTwW ‘yap ouT eUTuX@v evel TEepixapys ovre dvo- 
Tux@v mepiAuTos. yatpe ev emt Tots cupBaivovat 


2 Cf. To Nicocles, 32 ; Theognis, 315-18: 


moNXol Tor mwAovTovar Kakol, dyaOol dé mévovTat* 
aN’ Huets TodTas ot} Stauerwoueda 
THs apeThs Tov wovTov, Emel TO wey Eutredoy aici, 
xpjuata & advOpwrwy &ddoTe AAros exer. 
> This suggests the noble passage on just living in 
Isocrates’ Peace, 34. Cf. Paneg. 28 and note. Life beyond 
this life is a ‘‘ hope” in Isocrates; what he is sure of is 
the immortality of fame. See Phil. 134. 
¢ From Periander. See Stob. Flor. iii. 56: Teplaydpos. €pw- 
TnGels, TL méyiorov ev EdaxloTw, ele, ppéves dyabai ev cHuare 
avOpwrov. 
* From Chilo. See Diog. Laert. i. 70: 4 yAdood cov wh 
TPOTPEXETW TOU vod, 
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TO DEMONICUS, 39-42 


which the wicked can have no part. Never emulate 
those who seek to gain by injustice, but cleave rather 
to those who have suffered loss in the cause of 
Justice ; for if the just have no other advantage over 
the unjust, at any rate they surpass them in their 
high hopes.? 

Give careful heed to all that concerns your life, 
but above all train your own intellect; for the 
greatest thing in the smallest compass is a sound 
mind in a human body.* Strive with your body to 
be a lover of toil, and with your soul to be a lover 
of wisdom, in order that with the one you may 
have the strength to carry out your resolves, and 
with the other the intelligence to foresee what is for 
your good. 

Always when you are about to say anything, first 
weigh it in your mind; for with many the tongue 
outruns the thought. Let there be but two occa- 
sions for speech—when the subject is one which you 
thoroughly know and when it is one on which you 
are compelled to speak. On these occasions alone 
is speech better than silence; on all others, it is 
better to be silent than to speak. 

Consider that nothing in human life is stable ; ¢ 
for then you will not exult overmuch in prosperity, 
nor grieve overmuch in adversity.’ Rejoice over the 


¢ Cf. 29; Theognis, 585. 
t Of. To Nicocles, 39; Panath. 30; Theognis, 591 ff. : 
To\uav xph, Tu Ovdo0cr Geol Ovnrotc. Bporotow, 
pnrdiws 6&é pépe aupotépwy To axos, 
unre Kakolow aoGyvra Alnv ppéva, pyr dyabotow 
reppbévr’ é&arivys, mplv tédos Axpov dev. 
and Kipling: ‘“ If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
and treat these two impostors just the same.” 
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Trav ayabar, Avot be peTpios emt tots yeyvo- 
jeevous Tov KaK@v, yiyvov de Tots dMors pn? ev 
érepous ov karddn ios: dromov yap Tiv pev ovotav 
ev Tats olxtats dmoKpUTTEw, thy 8é€ dudvovay 
pavepay €xovTa mepiTarety. 

43. Méddov <VAaBob ydyov 7 wivOuvov" de? yap «ivat 
poBepav Tols Lev pavrous THY Tob Biov redevrqy, 
Tots bé orrovdatous THY ev TO Cav ddogiav. ped- 
Avora pev treip@ Civ Kata THY dopdhevay: ey d€ 
MOTE Got oun BA Kwduvevey, tyres tH eK Tod 
mo€jov owrnpliay pera xahfs d6€ns, adda pn 
per” aicxpas Pypns: TO peev yap teAeuTHoat may - 
TW 7 TET PUfLEVT] KaTEeKpIvE, To d€ KaA@s azo- 
bavety iSvov Tots omovdatous dméveypev. 

44 Kai f47) Bavpdons el moAAa ta&v eipnucvwv ov 
mpemret oot Tpos THv viv mapodoay AAtKiav. ovde 
yap _eme TOUTO duehabev adAa mpoewAouny dua THs 
avThs mpaypateias dua tod Te mapdvtTos Piov 
cuuPovAiay e€eveyKety Kat Tod pwédovtos xpdvov 
TapdyyeAua Katadimeiv. TiHv pev yap TovTwr 
xXpelay padiws eidya¢€ts, Tov de pet evvoias Up 
BovAcvovra yadeTr@s ebpnoets. OTwWs OvV ay Tap” 
ér€pov Ta Nowra Cyris, GAN evredbev womep ex 
Tapiuetou Tpopepys, onOny deity pendev mapadurety 
@v exw oot ovpBou evew. 

45 [loAAjy 8 ay tots Beots ydpw oxoiny, el py 
Svapdproyse THs dd6€ns 7 7s Exwv epi cod Toyxavor. 

[12] TOV pwev _vap aco tovs mmAeloTous edpijcoper, 
Borrep Tav courte Tots 7Storous aMov q Tots 
dyvewordrous Xaipovras, ovTw Kal Tav didwv 
tots ovveEaaptavovor mAnodlovras, add’ od 


44 Cf. Theognis, 1162. ® Cf. To Nicocles, 13. 


TO DEMONICUS, 42-45 


good things which come to you, but grieve in modera- 
tion over the evils which befall you, and in either case 
do not expose your heart to others ;¢ for it were strange 
to hide away one’s treasure in the house, and yet 
walk about laying bare one’s feelings to the world. 
Be more careful in guarding against censure than 
against danger ; for the wicked may well dread the 
end of life, but good men should dread ignominy 
during life. Strive by all means to live in security,? 
but if ever it falls to your lot to face the dangers of 
battle, seek to preserve your life, but with honour 
and not with disgrace; for death is the sentence 
which fate has passed on all mankind, but to die 
nobly is the special honour which nature has reserved 
for the good. 
_ Do not be surprised that many things which I 
have said do not apply to you at your present age. 
For I also have not overlooked this fact, but I have 
deliberately chosen to employ this one treatise, not 
only to convey to you advice for your life now, but 
also to leave with you precepts for the years to 
come ; for you will then readily perceive the applica- 
tion of my precepts, but you will not easily find a 
man who will give you friendly counsel. In order, 
therefore, that you may not seek the rest from 
another source, but that you may draw from this as 
from a treasure-house, I thought that I ought not 
to omit any of the counsels which I have to give you. 
And I shall be most grateful to the gods if I am 
not disappointed in the opinion which I have of you. 
For, while we find that the great majority of other 
men seek the society of those friends who join them 
in their follies and not of those who admonish them, 
just as they prefer the most pleasant to the most 
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tots vovberobar. ot S€ vouilw tobvaytiov To’Twy 
eyvwKévar, TEKUNplw xXpwpevos TH TEept THY 
dAAnv adelav didomovia: tov yap atT@ Ta 
BéAricta =mpdrrew emutatrovTa, TobTov «iKos 
Kal tav dAAwy tods ent THY apeTHY Tapa- 
KaAdobvtas amodéyecbar. piddAwora 8 av map- 
o€vvbeins dpéyecbar tov KaAdv epywv, «i KaTa- 
peabous Gre Kat Tas Hdovas ek TovTwY pdALOTa 
yuynciws éyouev. ev ev yap TH pabvpety Kal tas 
mAnopovas ayarav ev0ds at Aimar Tais ydovais 
Tapamemnyact, TO O€ Ep THY apeTHY piAomoveEtV 
kal owdpovws tov atrod Biov oikovopety adel Tas 
tépers elAucpwets Kal BeBarotépas armodidwot- 
Kakel pev mpoTepov Aalevtes VaTepov eAuTIO NEV, 
evrat0a’ dé peta tas AUmas Tas Sovas Exopev. 
ev maou d€ Tols Epyos OVX OUTW THS apyts pvy- 
povevopev, Ws THS TeAeUTHs alcfnow AapBavomev- 
Ta yap mActora TV mept Tov Biov od dv attra 
TA Tpdypata mowdpev, adAd Tov amoBawovtwv 
evekev SvaTrovodpev. 

"EvOuob 8 dre tots prev davdAos évdexerau Ta 
Tvx6vTa mpatTew: edOds yap rod Biov TovavTny 
TeToinvTar THY bmTdVecw: Tois S€ amovdatois ody 
olovre THs apeTis apedeiy dud TO moAAods eyew 
Tovs emim\ijtTovTas. mavTes yap pucodaw ody 
ovTw Tovs e€apaptdvovtas ws Tods émerkets pev 
djoavras civar, undev S€ tev TvydvTwv sia- 
fépovras, eikdTws* Gov yap Tos T® Adyw pdvov 
pevdopevous amodoxyudlomwev, } Tov ye Tos TO 
Bim mavri eAarroupevous od davdAous elvar dijao- 
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wholesome food,” you, I think, are minded other- 
wise, as I judge from the industry you display in 
your general education. For when one sets for 
himself the highest standard of conduct, it is probable 
that in his relation to others he will approve only 
of those who exhort him to virtue. But most of all 
would you be spurred on to strive for noble deeds if 
you should realize that it is from them most of all 
that we also derive pleasure in the true sense. For 
while the result of indolence and love of surfeit is 
that pain follows on the heels of pleasure, on the 
other hand, devoted toil in the pursuit of virtue, and 
self-control in the ordering of one’s life always yield 
delights that are pure and more abiding. In the 
former case we experience pain following upon 
_ pleasure, in the latter we enjoy pleasure after pain. 
In all our tasks we are not so much mindful of the 
beginning as we are sensible of the end; for we do 
most things in life not for themselves ; it is rather 
for the sake of what results from them that we carry 
on our labours. 

Bear in mind that while the base may be pardoned 
for acting without principle, since it is on such a 
foundation that from the first their lives have 
been built, yet the good may not neglect virtue 
without subjecting themselves to rebukes from many 
quarters; for all men despise less those who do 
wrong than those who have claimed to be respect- 
able and yet are in fact no better than the common 
run; and rightly, too, for when we condemn those 
who deceive us in words alone, how, pray, can we 
deny the baseness of those who in their whole lives 


« Cf. To Nicocles, 42-45. 
> Cf. 16; Plato, Phaedo, 60 s. 
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pev; Sucaiws & dv rods towovrous trokaBouyrev 
pu1) pdovov eis adrovs duaptdvew, adda Kai Tis 
Tvyns elvar mpoddras’ 7) pev yap adbrois xpyjpara 
kal Sd€av Kat didous evexeipicev, of dé odds 
abrovs dvakious ths tmapyovons «vdapovias 
KaTéoTy Ca. 

Ei 8€ det Ovntov évta THs TOV JeGv oroxdcacbar 
diavolas, Hyyodmar KaKelvous éml Tots oiKetoTaTots 
pdrdtora SnA@oat mas e€xovor pds Tovs gdavAous 
Kal Tovs amovdalovs tav avOpamav. Leds yap 
‘HpakAéa xat Tdvradov yevvijcas, ws of pdbou 
Aéyovot Kal mavres moTevovor, TOV pev Sid TIV 
dpetiy abdvarov éroince, Tov dé dua THY Kakiay 
Tails preyloTais TYyswpiais éxddacev. 

Ols de? rapadetypact ypwpevovs opéyecbar rhs 
Kadokayabias, Kat pu7) pdvov Tots bp’ Hav eipy- 
pévous eupevewv, a\Ad Kal TOV TounTav Ta BéATLoTA 
pavOdvew, kat Tv adAAwy codioT@v, El Te ypHotpwov 
elpyiKacw, avayiyyvwokew. WoTep yap THY méAUT- 
Tav op@pev ef adravta pev ta BrAaoTHpaTa Kab- 
ildvovoav, ag’ éxdorov dé ta BéATicTa AapPa- 
vovaav, ovtw Set Kal Tos Taidetas opeyomevous 
pendevos ev arreipws exew, mavraxydbev Sé Ta 
Xpjoya ovrddéyew. puddis yap av tis ex tadrys 
THS emyedctas Tas THs d¥oews dpaptias ém- 
KpaTrjoevev. 


® Of. Panath. 243. > Cf. To Nicocles, 13. 
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belie their promise?“ We should be right in judg- 
ing that such men not only sin against themselves, 
but are traitors to fortune as well; for fortune 
places in their hands wealth and reputation and 
friends, but they, for their part, make themselves 
unworthy of the blessings which lie within their 
grasp. 

And if a mortal may make conjecture of the 
thoughts of the gods, I think that they also have 
revealed very clearly in their treatment of their 
nearest kin how they are disposed to the good and 
base among men. For Zeus, who, as the myths 
relate and all men believe, was the father of Heracles 
and Tantalus, made the one immortal because of his 
virtue, and inflicted on the other the severest punish- 
ments because of his evil character. 

_ With these examples before you, you should aspire 
to nobility of character, and not only abide by what 
I have said, but acquaint yourself with the best 
things in the poets as well, and learn from the other 
wise men also any useful lessons they have taught.? 
For just as we see the bee settling on all the flowers, 
and sipping the best from each, so also those who 
aspire to culture ought not to leave anything un- 
‘tasted, but should gather useful knowledge from 
every source. For hardly even with these pains 
can they overcome the defects of nature. 

¢ The figure is used by Lucretius in the same sense, De 

rerum natura, iii. 11-12: 


floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue ‘ Cyprian”’ orations—Zo Nicocles, Nicocles or 
the Cyprians, and especially Evagoras—reveal a degree 
of familiarity with the state of affairs in the island 
of Cyprus under the reign of Evagoras which argues 
a first-hand knowledge and even a personal acquaint- 
ance with the royal house. It may well be that 
Isocrates was introduced to Evagoras and his family 
through the good offices of the Athenian general, 
Conon, or the latter’s son, Timotheus, who had been 
an admiring student under Isocrates.@ 

The relations between Evagoras and Athens were 
close and cordial. He had joined forces with Conon 
at the battle of Cnidus, 394 B.c. ; and, in recognition of 
his services, the Athenians elected him to citizenship 
and set up his statue in the Ceramicus side by side 
with that of Conon. Isocrates eulogized him warmly 
in his Evagoras and elsewhere, with obvious sincerity 
and probably with justice. Traditionally descended 
from Teucer, the Salaminian hero, Evagoras founded 
the kingdom of New Salamis in Cyprus and made it 
an outpost of Hellenism, which he held vigorously 
against the barbarians of the island and of the 
neighbouring continent, encouraging in the mean- 
time the friendliest intercourse between his kingdom 
and the Hellenic world, especially Athens.? 

* See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 270. 
> See Hvagoras, 50. 
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He died in 374 B.c., and was succeeded by his son, 
Nicocles. It was probably shortly after this that 
Isocrates presented to the young king this com- 
pendium of advice on how a ruler should conduct 
himself toward his subjects. The discourse is written 
in the somewhat formal tone of a master to a pupil, 
and it is probable that Nicocles had been a member 
of Isocrates’ school.* At any rate it is clear that 
Nicocles appreciated the orator and made him 
handsome presents.” 

This discourse, like that addressed to Demonicus, 
is an ethical dissertation in which precepts of worldly 
wisdom are imperfectly blended with lofty senti- 
ments, all somewhat loosely put together under 
different heads.° 

Isocrates was no doubt criticized for the sympathy 
with monarchy which he here seems to betray ; for 
in the Antidoszs he defends himself by saying that he 
expressed himself to Nicocles “as a free man and 
an Athenian should, not paying court to his wealth 
nor to his power, but pleading the cause of his 
sabjects. .° 


@ See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 270; Hvag. 78 
and Antid. 30. 

» Antid. 40. 

¢ Tsocrates quotes at length from this discourse in the 
Antidosis and comments frankly on the loose manner in 
which the detached precepts are grouped (Antid. 69). 

4 Antid. 70. 
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14] Of pev ctw bores, o Nexoxdes, Tots Baoredow 
bye cobras a dyew  xaAKov 7 xpvoov elpyaopevov 
7 TOV dAAwv Te TOY TOLOUTWY KTNUATWY, BY abTot 

[15] peev evoects elow dpets de movretre, Aiav edofay 
elval joe katagavets od ddaw adr’ _epTroptav TroLov- 
prevot, Kal 7oAd TEXVLKCOTEPOV avTa muwdrobvres TOV 

2 oporoyouvrey KamnAcvew" nynodpny & av yeve- 
ofa TavTnv KaAXioTnv Swpeay Kal XpynoyraTraray 
kal pddvora mpeTovoay epol Te dodvat Kal Got 
AaBeiv, «i SuvynBeinv cpicar motwy émitndevpatwv 
dpeyopevos Kal Tivwr' amexdpevos apioT av Kal 
THv TOAW Kal THY Baotreiav StovKoins. 

Tovds pev yap iubras €ott 7oAAa Ta Tadevovra, 
pdduora peev TO pea tpupav aA’ avayKxaleobar mepi 
TOU Biov Kal? éxdorny hal nuepav BovAcveobar, 

3 ézel” of vop.ou Kal’ ods EKaOTOL mrohurevopievor 
Tuyxavovew, evt 8 7) Tappycia Kal 7d davepds 
e€etvat tots te dirous emimAnE at Kal Tots ex8pots 
emBéobau Tats aAAr Aco dyarpriacs: mpos dé ToU- 
Tols Kal Tov TouT@v tTwes TOV Tmpoyeyern wevenv 
dmobnKas ws xp Chv KatadcAoimacw: war e€€ 


1 two TV: Tier Epywr vulg. 


* Echoed from Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 231. 
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Wuen men make it a habit, Nicocles, to bring to you 
who are rulers of kingdoms articles of dress or of 
bronze or of wrought gold,* or other such valuables 
of which they themselves have need and you have 
plenty, it seems to me all too evident that they 
are not engaged in giving but in bargaining, and 
that they are much more skilful in disposing of their 
_ wares than those who are professedly in trade. For 
my part, I should think that this would be the finest 
and the most serviceable present and the most 
suitable for me to give and for you to receive—if I 
could prescribe what pursuits you should aspire to 
and from what you should abstain in order to govern 
to the best advantage your state and kingdom. 

For when men are in private life, many things 
contribute to their education: first and foremost, 
the absence of luxury among them, and the necessity 
they are under to take thought each day for their 
livelihood ; next, the laws by which in each case 
their civic life is governed ; furthermore, freedom of 
speech and the privilege which is openly granted to 
friends to rebuke and to enemies to attack each 
other’s faults; besides, a number of the poets of 
earlier times? have left precepts which direct them 
how to live ; so that, from all these influences, they 


» Especially the ‘* gnomic ” poets mentioned in 43. 
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aTavTWY TOUT elkos abrovs BeArious ylyveoBau. 
Tots b€ TUpadvvots oddev bmdpxev TowooTrov, add’ ovs 
eeu rradeveobat padov tov dAdwy, érevdav eis 
THY apxny KaTaoT@ow, avovbérnro dvateAodow: 
ot pev yap mActorou Tay avOpasrav avtots od 
mAnovdlovew, ot de ouvovres m™pos xdpw optdodar. 
Kal ydp Tow KUpLoL yeyvopevor Kal xXpnudrov met- 
oTwY Kal Tpayparav peylotwv, dua TO tay) Kahds 
xpjolat tavTais Tats adoppats | TETOLnKAGW WOTE 
ToMods dppoBnrety, TOTEpOV €orw afvov édéobat 
TOV Biov TOV Trav (OuwTEvovTmv peev emetK@s de 
TPAaTTOVTWY, 7) TOV TOV TUpavYEevOVTWY. OTAaV [EV 
yap amoBAébwow eis Tas TYLas Kal Tovs 7AOVTOUS 
Kat tas duvaotelas, taoféovs amavtes vopilovar 
Tovs év tats povapxlats ovtas: émevdav 6° ev- 
Bupnb@or rods ddBovs Kai Tods Kwdtvous, Kal 
dueEdvTes Spat Todvs pev bd Ov yAKvoTa ypHv Se- 
eplappevous, Tovs 8 els Tos oiKevoTaTous e€apap- 
Tey NvayKacpevous, Tots 6° auddtepa Tadra ouvp- 
BeByKora, maAw omwmaody CHv nyobvrat Avavtedetv 
pardAov 7 peta TovovTwy ovppop@v amdaons Tis 
*Aolas Baor\evew. Tavrns de Tis dvepaNias Kal 
Tis Tapaxys aitiov €oTww; ort av Baowretav w aomep 
tepwovvnv TmavTos avSpos elvat voptlovow, 6 TOY 
avOpwrivwy mpaypatwv péyratov éate Kal mAet- 
OTNS Tpovolas ded{evov. 

Kal” éxdorny péev obv thy mpaéw, e& dv dv tis 


* The priestly office in Greece demanded care in the 
administration of ritual, but, apart from this, no special 
Oe it was often hereditary and sometimes filled 

y lot 
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may reasonably be expected to become better men. 
Kings, however, have no such help ; on the contrary, 
they, who more than other men should be thoroughly 
trained, live all their lives, from the time when they 
are placed in authority, without admonition ; for the 
great majority of people do not come in contact with 
them, and those who are of their society consort 
with them to gain their favour. Indeed, although 
they are placed in authority over vast wealth and 
mighty affairs, they have brought it about because 
of their misuse of these advantages that many debate 
whether it were best to choose the life of men in 
private station who are reasonably prosperous, or 
the life of princes. For when men look at their 
honours, their wealth, and their powers, they all 
think that those who are in the position of kings are 
the equals of the gods; but when they reflect on 
their fears and their dangers, and when, as they 
review the history of monarchs, they see instances 
where they have been slain by those from whom 
they least deserved that fate, other instances where 
they have been constrained to sin against those 
nearest and dearest to them, and still others where 
they have experienced both of these calamities, then 
they reverse their judgement and conclude that it is 
better to live in any fashion whatsoever than, at the 
price of such misfortunes, to rule over all Asia. And 
the cause of this inconsistency and confusion is that 
men believe that the office of king is, like that of 
priest,* one which any man can fill, whereas it is the 
most important of human functions and demands 
the greatest wisdom. 

Now as to each particular course of action, it is 
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¥ , \ / a aA \ \ A 
pddtora SUvaiTo KaTa TpdTroV dLolKElY KaL TA [EV 
\ x \ - 
ayaba Suadvddrrew tas dé ovpdopas diadevdyew, 
~ 4 > 
T@v del mapdvtwy epyov éatt ovpBovrevew: Kab 
Pe a \ , 

GAwy S€ t&v émurndevpdtwr, av xpi atoxalecbar 
\ y -& a ry / > \ / } AQ ia) 
Kal Tept & det StaTpiBewv, eyw Tretpdoopat dreAety. 
7ei pev odv éorar TO SHpov eEepyacbev a.ov 
~ 3 ~ > ~ ~ 
ths tmoblécews, xaderOv amo THs apxfs avvidetv: 

~ /, \ 
TOAAa yap Kal TOV peTA pEeTPOV TOLNUaTwWY Kat 
~ / m” A > a 
T&v Katadoyddnv ovyypappdtwv ere ev ev Tats 
~ \ 
Stavolats dvTa T&v ovvTiévTwy peyddAas Tas 
\ ~ 
mpoodoklas tapéoxev, emitedeobevta dé Kat Tots 
»” > 7 Av 8 6 \ 86. 
arrows emderxyGevta Tord Katadecotépav TiHv dd€av 
~ > / ” > \ > \ / > > / 
8 THs €Amidos EAaBev. od pv adda TO y’ emLyelpyua 
Karas exer, TO Cyteiv Ta mapadcAcyupéeva Kal 
a a / 
vouobereiy tais povapxtatss of pev yap Tovs 
idubtas mavdevovtes ekeivous pdvov wdedobow: et 
d€ tis Tovs Kpatobvtas Tod mAnfous én” aperny 
mpoTpeperev, audotépous av dviceve, Kal TOUS Tas 
duvaoteias €yovTas Kal Tods ta advrois dvras: 
cal \ x a \ > bd > , A \ 
Tois ev yap av Tas apyas aadadcorépas, tots dé 
Tas TodTElas mpaoTépas Toinoevev. 
9 Ilparov pev odv oKxemréov ti t@v Bactrevdv- 
Yd / 
Twv Epyov eat: av yap ev Kehadalois THv Sdvayw 
ov ~ / ~ ~ 
oAov Tod mpadypatos KaA@s mepiAdBwyev, évtade’ 
> ~ ~ ~ 
amoBA€érovres apmewvov Kal mept TOV wep@v €podpev. 
> \ , ‘ ¢ A a 
oluar 67 mavras av duoroyhoat mpoorjKew adrots 
ie ~ ~ ~ 
modAw dvotvxobcay tabcar Kal Kad@s mpdtToveav 
/ \ / a ~ ~ 
SadvAd&ar kal weydAnv ex puKpas worjoau: Ta yap 
v \ , 
ada Ta ovpminrovta Kata TY Aucpav éxdoryy 
a ov 
10 TOUTWY EveKa TpaKTéov €oTi. Kal pry eKelvd ye 
Ad 
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the business of those who are at the time associated 
with a king to advise him how he may handle it in 
the best way possible, and how he may both preserve 
what is good and prevent disaster ; but as regards a 
king’s conduct in general, I shall attempt to set forth 
the objects at which he should aim and the pursuits 
to which he should devote himself. Whether the 
gift when finished shall be worthy of the design, it 
is hard to tell at the beginning ; for many writings 
both in verse and in prose, while still in the minds 
of their composers, have aroused high expectations ; 
but when completed and shown to the world have 
won a repute far inferior to their promise. And yet 
the mere attempt is well worth while—to seek a field 
that has been neglected by others and lay down 
principles for monarchs ; for those who educate men 
in private stations benefit them alone, but if one can 
turn those who rule over the multitude toward a life 
of virtue, he will help both classes, both those who 
hold positions of authority and their subjects ; for 
he will give to kings a greater security in office and 
to the people a milder government. 

First, then, we must consider what is the function 
of kings; for if we can properly encompass the 
essence of the whole matter in a general principle @ 
we shall, with this before us, speak to better purpose 
about its parts. I think that all would agree that it 
is a king’s business to relieve the state when it is in 
distress, to maintain it in prosperity, and to make it 
great when it is small ; for it is with these ends in 
view that the other duties which present themselves 
day by day must be performed. And surely this 


@ For the habit of definition in Isocrates see General 


Introd. p. xvii. 
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pavepor, éte Set Tovs Tatra Surmoopevous Kat 
mept THALKOUTWY BovAevoptevous py pabvpety pnd’ 
dyuehetv, aAAd oKoTeiy ows Ppovypesrepov dca- 
Keloovrat tov dddwv: dédeuxrar yap OTL TOLAUT AS 
Tas Baovetas efovow, olas av Tas éavTay yrapas 
TapacKkevdowow. ate ovdevi Tov doxnT@v ovUTw 
TpoonKer TO cpa yupvaler, os Tots Baothedor 
THV puxty THY €avT@v: dmacat yep at Tavnyvpes 
ovoev [€pos. rbéacw Toure Tav d0Awy, Tept av 
tpets Kal” Exaorny TY mpepav aywvilecte. 

*Qv evOvpovpevov xe?) Tpooexew Tov voov, Omws 
Goov TEp Tals TyLals THY GAAwY Tpoeyxets, TOTODTOV 
Kal tats adpetats att@v d.0ices. Kal pr voputle 
Thy emysérccav ev ev Tots aAAows mpdypace xpy- 
otwny elvar, mpos d¢ TO BeAtious Huds Kal dpove- 
pwrepous ylyveoBar pndeptav Svvap € exe? noe 
KaTayv@s TOv avOpasmroov TooavTny dvoTuxiay, 
Ws Tept ev TA Onpia Téxvas edpyjKamev als adTav 
Tas puxas Tepodpev Kal mhetovos aktas TrOLOULEV, 
Has & avrods ovdev av mpos apeTry addedjoayser. 
GAN ws Kal THs Tadevoews Kal THs emyreAelas 
pdduora" Svvaperns TIV WWEeTEpav piow evepyeretv, 
ovTw didketco TV yvwpnv, Kal TOV TE TapovT@v 
Tots ppovywrarots mAnotale Kat T@v adAwy ovs 
av dvvyn petaméutov, Kal pte TOV ToMTav Trav 
eddoKovvT@v pyTe TOV copioray pndevos olov 
detv amelpws yeu, add TOV ev aAkpoaTis yéyvou 
Tov dé palhrys, wal TapacKevale ceaurov TOV 
pev eAarrover Kpirnv Tav dé pecldvav aywriorry: 

1 uddtora om. Bekker. 


@ Cf. Hwag. 41. > Cf. To Dem. 12 
¢ This thought and comparison is elaborated with verbal 
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much is clear, that those who are able to do all this, 
and who pronounce on matters of so great moment, 
must not be indolent nor careless, but must see to it 
that they are superior to all others in intelligence ; 
for it is evident that they will reign well or ill accord- 
ing to the manner in which they equip their own 
minds.“ Therefore, no athlete is so called upon to 
train his body as is a king to train his soul;® for 
not all the public festivals in the world offer a prize 
comparable to those for which you who are kings 
strive every day of your lives. 

This thought you must lay to heart, and see to it 
that in proportion as you are above the others in 
rank so shall you surpass them in virtue ; and do not 
hold the view that while diligence is of use in all 
other matters it is of no avail to make us better and 
“wiser ; and do not deem us, the human kind, so un- 
fortunate that, although in dealing with wild beasts 
we have discovered arts by which we tame their 
spirits and increase their worth, yet in our own case 
we are powerless to help ourselves in the pursuit of 
virtue.” On the contrary, be convinced that educa- 
tion and diligence are in the highest degree potent 
to improve our nature, and associate yourself with 
the wisest of those who are about you and send for 
the wisest men from abroad whenever this is possible. 
And do not imagine that you can afford to be 
ignorant of any one either of the famous poets or of 
the sages ; rather you should listen to the poets and 
learn from the sages and so equip your mind to judge 
those who are inferior and to emulate those who are 
echoes from here in <Antid. 209-214. Cf. the debate on 
whether virtue can be taught: Theognis, 429; Xen. Mem, 
j. 2. 19 ff.; Plato, Meno 95". A conservative opinion is 

expressed on the question by Isocrates in Antid. 209-214. 
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a , , > 4" , 
dia yap TovTwWY TOV yupvaciwy TaXLGT av yevoto 
a ao = s \ > = 
Towobtos, olov wdrebeucba Seiv civar tov oplds 
\ f 

Baowredvoovra Kat THv éAW ws xXpn Sto“enoovTa. 
~ / > 

uddora & ay adtos bo cavtod mapakAnbeins, et 

z ~ J y 
Sewov Wyjoao Tos xelpous TOV PeATiOvwY apyeLw 
a , 

Kal Tovs avontoTépous Tots Ppovipwrepors mpoc- 
/ oe A n > / % ~ 
tdrrew: dow yap dv eppwyeveorépws THY TV 
” > / 4 ~ 
dAAwy dvovavy atysaons, TocovTe paddAdAov THY 

avTob Sidvoway acKyoets. 
BUA: A rs > 50 A \ rr / 
pxeobar pev ody evreddev xpr) Tovs pédAAovTas 
Te Tov SedvTwy Toimoew, mpos S€ TovTois diA- 
, s A \ , ” \ oe 
avOpwrov eivat det Kat dirdrrodw: ovTe yap immwv 
+ ~ v9 > ~ es / > 
oUTe KUVaV ovT’ avdpav ovr’ ddAov mpdypatos ov- 
devs oldvTe KaAdSs apyew, av ur) Tis Yaipn ToUTOLS 
dv adrov det TrovetoGar THY emyséAerav. pedéTw cot 
Tob Anos, Kal TEpl TaVTOS TOLOD KEeYapLopLevws 
abtots apxew, yryywoKkwv ott Kal TOV dAvyapxLav 
kat TOv GAAwy wodiTeLv adtar wAeioTov ypovov 
duaevovow, ait Twes av apiota TO AROS Oepa- 
mevwow. Kad@s Se Snyuaywyjoes, eav pye? 
bBpilew tov oxyAov eds Hb’ bBprld a 
p Y. ds un? dBp.Couevov trepropas, 
> A ~ av € / 
addAa oKoTs 6mws ot BéATioToL pev Tas Tyas 
@ ¢ . AAA \ > 7 ~ \ 
eLovow, of 8° adAou pndev adiKjoovrat: Taira yap 
a aA \ a 
oTolXYela TmpPM@TAa Kal péytoTa xXpHnoTHs ToALTElas 
eotiv. 
~ / ~ 
Tév mpoorayudtwv Kal tev emurndevudtov 
/ \ / \ ~ ~ 
KWwet Kal peraTifer TA pt) KAADS KabeoT@ra, Kat 
/ ui ¢ \ us ~ 
pddvora pev edpeTis ylyvouv Tdv BeAtiorwr, «2 Sé 
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superior to yourself; for it is through this training 
that you can soonest become such a man as we have 
assumed that one must be who is to perform properly 
the duties of a king, and to govern the state as he 
should. But the strongest challenge to your task 
you will find in yourself, if only you consider it 
monstrous that the worse should rule the better,? 
and that the more foolish should give orders to men 
of greater wisdom; for the more vigorously you 
condemn folly in others, the more diligently will you 
train your own understanding. 

This, then, should be the starting-point for those 
who set out to do their duty. But, in addition, one 
must be a lover of men and a lover of his country ; 
for neither horses nor dogs nor men nor any other 
thing can be properly controlled except by one who 

takes pleasure in the objects for which it is his duty 

to care. You must care for the people and make it 
your first consideration to rule aeteptably to them, 
knowing that all governments—oligarchies as well 
as the others—have the longest life when they best 
serve the masses. You will be a wise leader of the 
people if you do not allow the multitude either to 
do or to suffer outrage, but see to it that the best 
among them shall have the honours,’ while the rest 
shall suffer no impairment of their rights ; for these 
are the first and most important elements of good 
government. 

When public ordinances and institutions are not 
well founded, alter and change them. If possible, 
originate for yourself what is best for your country, 


* The passage from here to 39 is quoted in a somewhat 
abbreviated form in Antidosis 73. . 
> Of. Nicocl. 14 ff. ¢ Cf. Nicocl. 14. 
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but, failing in this, imitate what is good in other 
countries. Seek laws that are altogether just and 
expedient and consistent with each other and, more- 
over, those which cause the fewest possible con- 
troversies and bring about the speediest possible 
settlements for your citizens ; for all these qualities 
should be found in wise legislation. Make industry 
profitable for your people and lawsuits detrimental, 
in order that they may shun the latter and embrace 
the former with greater willingness. In pronouncing 
on matters about which there is mutual dispute, do 
not render decisions which exhibit favouritism or 
inconsistency, but let your verdicts on the same 
issues be always the same; for it is both right and 
expedient that the judgements of kings on questions 
_ of justice should be invariable, like wisely ordained 
laws. Manage the city as you would your ancestral 
estate : in the matter of its appointments, splendidly 
and royally ; in the matter of its revenues, strictly, 
in order that you may possess the good opinion of 
your people and at the same time have sufficient 
means. Display magnificence, not in any of the 
extravagant outlays which straightway vanish, but 
in the ways which I have mentioned, and in the 
beauty of the objects which you possess, and in the 
benefits which you bestow upon your friends ; for 
such expenditures will not be lost to you while you 
live, and you will leave to those who follow you a 
heritage worth more than what you have spent. 

In the worship of the gods, follow the example of 
your ancestors, but believe that the noblest sacrifice 
and the greatest devotion is to show yourself in the 
highest degree a good and just man; for such 
men have greater hope of enjoying a blessing from 
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2 Of. To Dem. 39 and note. 
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the gods * than those who slaughter many victims. 
Honour with office those of your friends who are 
nearest of kin, but honour in very truth those who 
are the most loyal. Believe that your staunchest 
body-guard lies in the virtue of your friends, the 
loyalty of your citizens and your own wisdom ;° for 
it is through these that one can best acquire as well as 
keep the powers of royalty Watch over the estates 
of your citizens, and consider that the spenders are 
paying from your pocket, and the workers are adding 
to your wealth; for all the property of those who 
live in the state belongs to kings who rule them well. 
Throughout all your life show that you value truth 
so highly that your word is more to be trusted than 
the oaths of other men.’ To all foreigners, see that 
the city offers security and good faith in its engage- 
ments ; and in your treatment of those who come 
from abroad, make the most, not of those who bring 
you gifts, but of those who expect to receive gifts 
from you ; for by honouring such men you will have 
greater esteem from the rest of the world.. Deliver 
your citizens from their many fears, and be not 
willing that dread should beset men who have done 
no wrong; for even as you dispose others toward 
you, so you will feel toward them. Do nothing in 
anger, but simulate anger when the occasion demands 
it. Show yourself stern by overlooking nothing 
which men do, but kind by making the punishment 
less than the offence. 

Be not willing to show your authority by harshness 
or by undue severity in punishment, but by causing 
your subjects one and all to defer to your judgement 
and to believe that your plans for their welfare are 


® Cf. Helen 37. ¢ Cf. Paneg. 81. 
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2 Cf. Peace 136. 

* For the golden rule in the relations of states compare 
Paneg. 81. Of. To Demon. 14 and note. 

¢ Of. Nicocl. 34. 
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better than their own. Be warlike in your know- 
ledge of war and in your preparations for it, but 
peaceful in your avoidance of all unjust aggression.4 
Deal with weaker states as you would expect stronger 
states to deal with you.2 Do not be contentious in 
all things, but only where it will profit you to have 
your own way. Do not think men weak who yield 
a point to their own advantage, but rather those who 
prevail to their own injury. Do not consider that 
the great souls are those who undertake more than 
they can achieve, but those who, having noble aims, 
are also able to accomplish whatever they attempt. 
Emulate, not those who have most widely extended 
their dominion, but those who have made best use of 
the power they already possess ;° and believe that you 
will enjoy the utmost happiness, not if you rule over 
the whole world at the price of fears and dangers and 
baseness, but rather if, being the man you should be, 
and continuing to act as at the present moment, you 
set your heart on moderate achievements and fail 
in none of them. 

Do not give your friendship to everyone who 
desires it, but only to those who are worthy of you ; 
not to those whose society you will most enjoy, but 
to those with whose help you will best govern the 
state. Subject your associates to the most searching 
tests, knowing that all who are not in close touch 
with you will think that you are like those with 
whom you live. When you put men in charge of 
affairs which are not under your personal direction, 
be governed by the knowledge that you yourself 
will be held responsible for whatever they do. Regard 
as your most faithful friends, not those who praise 
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@ Cf. To Dem. 21. > Cf. Te Dem. 38. 
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everything you say or do, but those who criticize 
your mistakes. Grant freedom of speech to those 
who have good judgement, in order that when you 
are in doubt you may have friends who will help you 
to decide. Distinguish between those who artfully 
flatter and those who loyally serve you, that the base 
may not fare better than the good. Listen to what 
men say about each other and try to discern at the 
same time the character of those who speak and 
of those about whom they speak. Visit the same 
punishment on false-accusers as on evil-doers. 

Govern yourself no less than your subjects, and 
consider that you are in the highest sense a king 
when you are a slave to no pleasure “ but rule over 
your desires more firmly than over your people. Do 
not contract any intimacy heedlessly or without re- 
flection, but accustom yourself to take pleasure in 
that society which will contribute to your advance- 
ment and heighten your fame in the eyes of the 
world. Do not show yourself ambitious for those 
things which lie within the power of base men also 
to achieve, but show that you pride yourself on 
virtue, in which base men have no part.? Consider 
that the truest respect is shown you, not in the public 
demonstrations which are inspired by fear, but when 
people in the privacy of their homes speak with 
admiration of your wisdom rather than of your 
fortune. Let it not be known of men if perchance 
you take delight in things of small account, but let 
the world see that you are zealous about matters of 
the greatest moment. 

Do not think that while all other people should 
live with sobriety, kings may live with licence ; on 
the contrary, let your own self-control stand as an 
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@ Cf. Nicocl. 37; Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. i. 9. 12: **quales in 
on ee principes essent, tales reliquos Molebe esse Cives.” 
Cf. Nicocl. 50. 


¢ It is a commonplace of Greek ethics that “virtue” 
(wisdom, justice, temperance) and the good name which it 
ensures are enduring possessions in which the worthy only 
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example to the rest, realizing that the manners of 
the whole state are copied from its rulers.¢ Let it 
be a sign to you that you rule wisely if you see all 
your subjects growing more prosperous and more 
temperate because of your oversight. Consider it 
more important to leave to your children a good 
name than great riches ; for riches endure for a day, 
a good name for all time ; a good name may bring 
wealth,? but wealth cannot buy a good name ; wealth 
comes even to men of no account, but a good name 
can only be acquired by men of superior merit. Be 
sumptuous in your dress and personal adornment, 
but simple and severe, as befits a king, in your 
other habits, that those who see you may judge from 
your appearance that you are worthy of your office, 
and that those who are intimate with you may form 
the same opinion from your strength of soul. 

Keep watch always on your words and actions, 
that you may fall into as few mistakes as possible. 
For while it is best to grasp your opportunities at 
exactly the right moment, yet, since they are difficult 
to discern, choose to fall short rather than to over- 
reach them;% for the happy mean is to be found 
in defect rather than in excess. Try to combine 
courtesy with dignity; for dignity is in keeping with 
the position of a king and courtesy is becoming in 
his social intercourse. Yet no admonition is so diffi- 
cult to carry out as this; for you will find that for 
the most part those who affect dignity are cold, 


may share, as distinguished from such transitory goods as 
wealth, power, beauty, etc., which are shared even by the 
base. Cf. 30; To Dem. 6, 19, 38; To Nicocl. 32; Phil. 135 ff. 
@ Of. Arist. Eth. Nic. ii. 5; Cicero, Orat. xxii.: ‘etsi 
suus Cuique rei modus est, tamen magis offendit nimium 

quam parum.” 
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@ Cf. Phil. 135. > Cf. To Dem. 43. 
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while those who desire to be courteous appear to 
lower themselves; yet you should cultivate both 
these qualities and try to avoid the danger that 
attaches to each. Whenever you desire to gain a 
thorough understanding of such things as it is fitting 
that kings should know, pursue them by practice as 
well as by study ; for study will show you the way, 
but training yourself in the actual doing of things 
will give you power to deal with affairs. 

Reflect on the fortunes and accidents which befall 

both common men and kings, for if you are mindful 
of the past you will plan better for the future. 
Consider that where there are common men who are 
ready to lay down their lives? that they may be 
praised after they are dead, it is shameful for kings 
not to have the courage to pursue a course of con- 
duct from which they will gain renown during their 
lives. Prefer to leave behind you as a memorial 
images of your character rather than of your body. 
Put forth every effort to preserve your own and your 
state’s security, but if you are compelled to risk 
your life, choose to die with honour rather than 
to livein shame.® In all your actions remember that 
you are a king, and take care never to do anything 
which is beneath the dignity of your station. 

Do not suffer your life to be at once wholly blotted 
out, but since you were allotted a perishable body, 
seek to leave behind an imperishable memorial of 
your soul. Make it your practice to talk of things 
that are good and honourable, that your thoughts 
may through habit come to be like your words. 
Whatever seems to you upon careful thought to be 
the best course, put this into effect. If there are 


¢ Of. Phil. 134; To Dem. 39 and note. 
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eoTiv & Kal ov yuypaoxers: ovd€é yap ee TOOTO Trap 
éAabev, aN’ amorapny ore ToooUTwY ovTwy TO 
iin Kal TOv GAAwy Kal THY apyovTwY ot fev TL 
ToUTwy eipyikacw, ot 5° axnKkdaow, of 8 érépous 
Tovobvras éwpdKkaow, ot 8 avrol Tuyxdvovow em 
THDdevorTes. aAd. yap ovK ev rots Adyous xen 
TOUTOLS” onretv Tas Kawo7nTas, ev ols oUTe Tapa- 
dofov ovT dmorov ovr ew Tov vopulomevey 
ovdev efeorw etzretv, GAN’ ryetobar TodTov Xapre- 
aTatov, Os av Ta&v Sveomrappieveny ev tats Tay 
aAAwy diavotats abpotoat Ta TActora SuvnbF Kal 
dpacar KdANora Tept avTa@v. 

Exel KaKEvO joe mpodnAov ms OTL TA OUp- 
Bovdevovta Kal THY ToMpdTtwYy Kal TOV ovyypap- 


1 @avudoys Baiter: @a’uate mss. 

23 ; : - , m 

“ év Trois NOyos xp} To’Tas I’: ev rots Ndyous xp wept Tov 
érirndevpatwv vulg. 


2 Cf. Paneg. 188-189 and note. 
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. men whose reputations you envy, imitate their deeds. 
Whatever advice you would give to your children, 
consent to follow it yourself. Make use of the pre- 
cepts which I have given you or else seek better 
counsel. Regard as wise men, not those who dispute 
subtly about trifling matters, but those who speak 
well on the great issues ;* and not those who, being 
themselves in sorry straits, hold forth to others the 
promise of a prosperous fortune, but those who, 
while making modest claims for themselves, are able 
to deal with both affairs and men, and are not upset 
by the vicissitudes of existence, but have learned to 
bear moderately and bravely both the good and the 
evil chances of life.? 

And do not be surprised that in what I have said 
there are many things which you know as well as I. 

» This is not from inadvertence on my part, for I have 
realized all along that among so great a multitude 
both of mankind in general and of their rulers there 
are some who have uttered one or another of these 
precepts, some who have heard them, some who 
have observed other people put them into practice, 
and some who are carrying them out in their own 
lives. But the truth is that in discourses of this sort 
we should not seek novelties, for in these discourses 
it is not possible to say what is paradoxical or 
incredible or outside the circle of accepted belief; 
but, rather, we should regard that man as the most 
accomplished in this field who can collect the greatest 
number of ideas scattered among the thoughts of all 
the rest and present them in the best form. 

Moreover, this has been clear to me from the first, 
that while all men think that those compositions, 


» Cf. To Dem. 42 and note. 
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pdrov XpNopwrara pev dmavres vopilovow, od. 
pay HOLoTa Ve avT@v akovovow, dAAd mer ovbaow 
6mep mpos Tovs vovberodrvtas: Kal yap éketvous 
émawobdat pev, mAnovdleww de BovAovrau Tots OvV- 
<Capaprdvovow arr’ od Tots dmorpEemovaw. onetov 
& av tis TounaaLTo THY ‘Hovddov Kal Oedyvidos 
Kat DwxvdAidov moinow: Kat yap tovTous pact 
ev aplotous yeyerqaba: cvpBovdrovs TH Biw TO 

TOV dvOparov, tatta d€ A€yovtes atpotvTat ouv- 
Svar piew Tats aM Awy avoiats padAov 7 Tais 
exeivav droOnKaLs. évt 8 el Tis exheEeve TOV 
TpOEXOVTWY TrOLNTaV Tas xahoupevas yropas, ep 

ais éxetvor padior éeomovdacar, opotens av Kat 
mpos Tatras Suateetev: Wdiov yap av Kwumdias 
ths pavdordrns 7) T&v ovTwW TExVLK@s TreETrOLN- 

/ > / 
pévwv axovoatev. 

Kai ri det nal” év exaorov Aéyovra SiaTpiBew; 
OAws yap et “BeAousev oKoTeW Tas gdvoeis Tas 
Tay avO pcre, evprjoopmev Tovs oN ods adrev 
oUTe TOV ouTiwV Xaipovras TOUS dyreworarors ouTE 
TOV emer) devpiaTroov Tots kahXorous oUTE TOV 
Tpayyarov tots BeAtiorois ovTe THY Openpdrov® 
Tots dpehyuotdrors, adAa TavTamacw evavtias 
T@ ovpdepovte tas Hdovas €xovtas, Kal doKodvTas 
Kaptepikods Kat diAomovous elvat Tos THv Sedv- 
TWV TL TrOLOOVTAS: WOoTE THs av Tis TOs TOLOUTOLS 


1 @peundrwr CT: wadynudrey vulg. 


@ Cf. To Dem. 45. 

* Theognis and Phocylides (middle of sixth century) were 
the leading gnomic poets. Theognis was used in the schools, 
and we have over a thousand of his verses. Phocylides 
survives in but a few fragments. Hesiod is classed with 
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whether in verse or prose, are the most useful which 
counsel us how to live, yet it is certainly not to them 
that they listen with greatest pleasure; nay, they 
feel about these just as they feel about the people 
who admonish them ; for while they praise the latter, 
they choose for associates * those who share in, and 
not those who would dissuade them from, their faults. 
As a case in point, one might cite the poetry of 
Hesiod and Theognis and Phocylides;? for these, 
they say, have proved the best counsellors for human 
conduct ; but in spite of what they say, people 
prefer to occupy themselves with each other’s follies 
rather than with the admonitions of these teachers. 
And, again, if one were to make a selection from 
the leading poets of their maxims, as we call them, 
into which they have put their best thought, men 
would show a similar attitude toward them also; 
for they would lend a readier ear to the cheapest 
comedy °¢ than to the creations of such finished art. 
Yet why should I spend time in giving single 
instances? For if we are willing to survey human 
nature as a whole, we shall find that the majority 
of men do not take pleasure in the food that is 
the most wholesome, nor in the pursuits that are the 
most honourable, nor in the actions that are the 
noblest, nor in the creatures that are the most 
useful, but that they have tastes which are in every 
way contrary to their best interests, while they view 
those who have some regard for their duty as men 
of austere and laborious lives. How, then, can one 


them because in his epic The Works and Days are scattered 
many maxims. 

¢ Tsocrates had a poor opinion of comedy, himself having 
been subjected to its licence. Cf. Peace 14. 

4 Of. To Dem. 45. 
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nn ~ n” 8 / a” 4 / Xx fF 
) Tapawav 7) dwaoKwv 7 xXpyoy.ov Te Aeywv 
a / ~ \ 
apécevev; ot mpos Tots eipyuevors POovotor pev 
~ s A ~ > ¢ ~ X ~ 
tots eb dpovotaw, amdAots 8 yyotvrTat Tovs vodv 

f ~ 

ovk éxovtas, oUTw de Tas dAnfeias THV mpay- 
> x / > > ~ 
pdtwy devyovow, wor ovde Ta adeTep avdTav 
~ \ ~ 3907 /, 
icaow, aAAa Avrobvra ev TEpt TOV (diwv Aoy.lo- 
~ / % 
revolt, xalpovot S€ mept Tv GAXoTpiwv Sdiadeyo- 
pevot, BovrAowTo 8 av TH owpate KaxoTrabjoat 

a lod ~ ~ lf 
paArov 7 TH Wx movycar Kat oKéeacbar rept 
TWos TOV avayKaiwy. evpo.,d° av tis avdTovs eV 
peev tats mpds adAjAous avvovaiats 7 AowdopobvTas 
H AowWopovpevous, ev 5€ Tats epyutars od BovAevo- 
rey: > > 7. 7 / > > > ¢ / 
pévous GAN edxyouévous. Aéyw 8 od Kal? amav- 
Twv, adda KaTa TOY evdxwy Tots elpnuevols OvTwWV. 

> a > S / if Aa a! 

Exetvo 8° otv davepdv, ote Set tods BovdAo- 
pLevous 7) Trovetv 7) ypadew Te Kexapiopéevov Tots 
TroAXots 1) Tos WheAyLwWTAToUs TOV Adywv Cyretv, 
adda Tods pvdwdeaTtdtovs* aKovorTes pev yap TOV 
TowovTwy xalpovot, Bewpotvtes Sé Todvs ay@vas 

\ A’ ¢ / \ \ \ e / / 
Kal Tas apiAdas. 810 Kat tv ‘Opurpov moinow 

\ 

Kal Tovs TpwToUs edpdvTas Tpaywdiav aévov Bav- 

/ i ~ 
pdlew, OTe KaTidovTes THY Pvaw THY TOV avOpwmmuwv 
> / a > / 
audotepats Tats idéars Tavrars KaTEXpHoavTo mpds 

\ / ¢ A ~ 
THY TolnoWw. Oo fev yap Tos ay@vas Kal Tovs 

ré, \ ~ ¢ Og > / 3 \ 
moA€ovs Tous TOV nutlewv euvOorAdynoev, of Sé 

\ ys > > ~ \ 
tous pvbous els ay@vas Kal mpdfes Katéornoay, 
LA s! ~ 
WOTE [7 Lovov aKovoTods Hulv GAAd Kat Geatods 

/ 
yevéeobar. towvTwy odv mapaderypatwyv dmapydv- 

y a > A 
twv, d€deuKTat Tots emOupodar Tovs akpowWevous 
cal 4 lo \ aA 
puxaywyeiv, OTe TOD fev vovbereiv Kal oup- 
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advise or teach or say anything of profit and yet 
please such people? For, besides what I have said 
of them, they look upon men of wisdom with sus- 
picion, while they regard men of no understanding as 
open and sincere ; and they so shun the verities of life 
that they do not even know their own interests : 
nay, it irks them to take account of their own busi- 
ness and it delights them to discuss the business of 
others ; and they would rather be ill in body than 
exert the soul and give thought to anything in the 
line of duty. Observe them when they are in each 
other’s company, and you will find them giving and 
taking abuse; observe them when they are by 
themselves, and you will find them occupied, not 
with plans, but with idle dreams. I am, however, 

_ speaking now not of all, but of those only who are 
open to the charges I have made. 

This much, however, is clear, that those who 
aim to write anything in verse or prose which will 
make a popular appeal should seek out, not the 
most profitable discourses, but those which most 
abound in fictions; for the ear delights in these 
just as the eye delights in games and contests. 
Wherefore we may well admire the poet Homer and 
the first inventors of tragedy, seeing that they, with 
true insight into human nature, have embodied both 
kinds of pleasure in their poetry ; for Homer has 
dressed the contests and battles of the demigods in 
myths, while the tragic poets have rendered the 
myths in the form of contests and action, so that 
they are presented, not to our ears alone, but to our 
eyes as well. With such models, then, before us, it 
is evident that those who desire to command the 
attention of their hearers must abstain from admoni- 
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BovAcvew | adextéov, Ta O€ Tovabra Aextéov ots 
op@at Tovs oxAovs pddvora Xalpovras. 

Taira Sé duAAOov ryovpevos ce Seiv, Tov ovx 
eva, TOV Tohav ara moAA@v Bactrcvtorta, pn 
Thy avTnVy yopay exew Tots dMous, pndé Ta 
omovoata TOV Tpaypatov pnde Tovs ra) ppovodv- 
Tas TOV avOpesav Tats nOovats Kpivew, GAN ert 
TOV mpagewv TOV Xenotweov avTous Soxalerv, 
aAAws 7° éered1) TrEpi bey TOV yupvactov TOV THS 
buyns dudicBytobow of rept tyv diAocodiav 
ovres, Kal dacw ot pev did TOV epraTiK@v Adywv 
ot d€ bua THY ToATLKa@Y of 5é 8” GAAwy TWHv 
dpovyurwrépovs e€aecbar tovs adtots mAnoalovtas, 
exeivo dé mavtes dpmodAoyobow, O7t det TOV Kadds 
meTaoevpevov e€ ExdoTov TovTwr daiveofar Bov- 
Aevecbar Svvdpevov. xe?) Tolwuv adeuevov TOV 
dpupoBnrovpevery emt Tod ovvopodoyoupevov Aap 

dvew avt@v tov édeyxov, Kal fers peev emt 
TOV KaALp@V Gewpetv ovpBovrcdvovras, € de LN, 
Kat Kal? ddwy tev Tpayydroy Kees Kal 
Tovs pev pndev yuyvwoKovtas TOV SedvTwy amo- 
doxiwale (SpAov yap ws 6 undev adv adtos xpy- 
aos 08d’ av adAov dpdvipov roujcerev), Tovs d€ 
voov €xovTas Kal duvapévous opav mAgov tue TOV 
dAwy mepi moAA0G Trowod Kal Oepameve, yryva- 
oKWY OTL ovpBovdos dyabos XpynoyrcsTarov Kal 

/ 
TUpavVeKaTaTov amdvT wv TOV KT PLAT OOV €orlv. 
nyo de tovrous peylorny gou Trovety tv Bacwrciav, 
ol Twes av THY Sidvorav THY ONY TAcioT’ whedARoat 
Suv bow. 


> ¢ 
"Ey@® ev oty a& Te yryvdoKw. mrapivexa, Kal 


6 * See Panath. 26; Antid. 261; General Introduction, p. xxi. 
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tion and advice, and must say the kind of things 
which they see are most pleasing to the crowd. 

I have dwelt on these matters because I think 
that you, who are not one of the multitude but a 
king over the multitude, ought not to be of the same 
mind as men at large ; you ought not to judge what 
things are worthy or what men are wise by the 
standard of pleasure, but to appraise them in the light 
of conduct that is useful ; especially, since the teachers 
of philosophy, however much they debate about 
the proper discipline of the soul (some contending 
that it is through disputation,’ others that it is 
through political discussion, others that it is through 
other means that their disciples are to attain to 
greater wisdom), yet are all agreed on this, that the 
* well-educated man must, as the result of his training 
in whatever discipline, show ability to deliberate and 
decide. You should, therefore, avoid what is in con- 
troversy and test men’s value in the light of what is 
generally agreed upon, if possible taking careful note 
of them when they present their views on particular 
situations; or, if that is not possible, when they 
discuss general questions. And when they are 
altogether lacking in what they ought to know, 
reject them (for it is clear that if one is of no use in 
himself, neither can he make another man wise) ; 
but when they are intelligent and able to see farther 
than the rest, prize them and cherish them, knowing 
that a good counsellor is the most useful and the 
most princely of all possessions. And believe that 
those contribute most to the greatness of your reign 
who can contribute most to your understanding. 

Now I, for my part, have offered you all the good 
counsels which I know, and I honour you with these 
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TULA GE TovTous ois TuyXaven Suvdyievos: Bovdou 
be Kal Tovs dMovs, Omep €lirov dpxopevos, ity 
Tas eifiopevas ayew oot Swpeds, as bets mohd 
mAciovos ayopalete mapa Tov did0rvTwy 7 Tapa 
A / > \ , a ” , 
TOV modovvrav, ara Tovavras, als Kav odddpa 
xp Kal pndepiav Tepav duadeimyns, o8 KaTa- 
Tpiers, aAAa peilous Kal mAciovos a€ias* moujoets. 


1 welfous kal mrelovos aéias ': pwetfous om. Bekker. 
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gifts which I have at my command; and do you, 
recalling what I said in the beginning, desire that 
your other friends also shall bring you, not the usual 
presents, which you purchase at a much greater cost 
from those who give than from those who sell, but 
gifts of such a nature that, even though you make 
hard use of them every day without fail, you will 
never wear them out, but will, on the contrary, 
enlarge them and increase their worth. 


ci! 


Tim NICOCLES OR “THE CYPRIANS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue circulation among the friends of Nicocles of 
the treatise directed to the young king on the duties 
of monarchs* no doubt prompted the suggestion 
that a companion piece be written on the duties of 
a king’s subjects. Perhaps the hint came from 
Nicocles himself, who may have thought “ that the 
perception of a king’s obligations which the former 
work may have quickened in some Salaminians might 
be usefully compensated by a sense of their own.” ” 

The fact that the “ companion ”’ discourse is put 
in the mouth of Nicocles does not necessarily signify 
that it was intended to be published as Nicocles’ own 
composition, but more probably that Isocrates 
desired, in this way, to put himself in the king’s 
place and state the case for monarchy from the 
royalist point of view. We need not, however, 
regard his argument as a specious plea, “ written to 
order.’ Isocrates was not blind to the advantages 
of monarchy, and there was in his mind as the years 
went on a drift of sympathy away from what he 


® To Nicocles, II. 

» Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 80. ‘ 

¢ Just as Herodotus puts a plea for one-man rule in th 
mouth of Dareius, iii. 82. In Isocrates’ Archidamus we 
have a similar attempt to see a situation through another’s 
eyes. 

4 So Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 86. 
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looked upon as the slackness and irresponsibility of 
contemporary democracy towards a more centralized 
and vigorous rule.¢ His ideal of government was the 
limited democracy of Solon, the virtues of which he 
regarded as a legacy from the monarchy which it 
succeeded ;® and it is significant that the good 
points which he attributes to monarchy in Nicocles 
are elsewhere associated by him with the Athenian 
democracy as it was in the good old times before the 
“rule of the best’ had given way to the “rule of 
the mob.” * Indeed it may well be that the ideal- 
ization of monarchy in Nicocles has in part the same 
purpose as his idealization of the early democracy of 
Athens in Areopagiticus, Panegyricus,and Panathenaicus 
—that of pointing a contrast to the weaknesses of 
popular government in his own time. 

The discourse was written after Nicocles had ruled 
for some time,’ probably between 372 and 365 B.c.¢ 


@ See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 21. 

> Panath. 138. 

¢ Tsocrates’ views of the Athenian government are set 
forth fully in the Areopagiticus and in the Panathenaicus. 
See also General Introd. p. xxxviii, and Havet’s essay on 
Isocrates in Cartelier’s Antidosis, xli ff. 

Be SeelGa: 

@ Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 86. 
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[26] Etat TWES OL Svoxcdws éyovat mpos Tovs Adyous 
Kal Staprepovran TovS pirooogodvras, Kal paow 
avTovs ovK dperis aAXra aAeovefias ever TTOLet- 
o8au Tas Tovavras dvatpiBas. 8€ws av ovv 7 
Boiunv tav ottw SiaKkeyevr, dud Tt TOUS pev ra) 
Aéyew emBupobvras beyovon, tovs 8° dpbas pat - 
Tew BovAopévous erawotow: «i yap at mAcoveklat 
Avtodow avtovs, Theious Kal jeeilous ek TOV 

2 ¢ epyeov iy) TOV Ady evprjoopev yeyvopevas. erreur 
Kakely’ aTo7rov «et Aedn Bev avtovs, OTL TA Tepl Tovs 

[27] Beods edocBotpev Kat THY dSiKavoovyny aoKodpev 
Kat Tas GAAas apetdas emitndevouev ody Wva THY 
aAAwy €Aatrov éxwyuev, GAN dws av ws peTa 
mAcloTwv ayabav TOV Biov Sudywpev. aor” ov 
KaTnyopnTeov TOv Tpaypwarov TovTwr €éoti, du 
av av tis jer?” dperis mAcoverTHGELev, GANA TOV 
avOpimwv T&v Tept Tas mpakers e€apaptavovTwv 
9 Tots Adyos e€aTaTwvTwy Kal pu) SiKalws 

/ > ~ 
Xpwuevwv avdtots. 

3 Oavpacw dé TOV TavTHVY THY yrounv exovTwr, 

ows od Kal Tov TAODTOY Kal THY pwuNY Kal TV 


* For Isocrates’ use of the word * ‘ philosophy ”’ as covering 
what we mean by “culture” and his identification of ‘‘ dis- 
course” with the cultivated life see General Introduction, 
pp. xxiii i ff. 
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III. NICOCLES OR THE CYPRIANS 


TuerE are people who frown upon eloquence and 
censure men who study philosophy, asserting that 
those who engage in such occupations do so, not for 
the sake of virtue, but for their own advantage. Now, 
I should be glad if those who take this position would 
tell me why they blame men who are ambitious to 
speak well, but applaud men who desire to act 
rightly ; for ifit is the pursuit of one’s own advantage 
which gives them offence, we shall find that more and 
greater advantages are gained from actions than 
from speech. Moreover, it is passing strange if the 
fact has escaped them that we reverence the gods 
and practise justice, and cultivate the other virtues, 
not that we may be worse off than our fellows, but 
that we may pass our days in the enjoyment of as 
many good things as possible. They should not, 
therefore, condemn these means by which one may 
gain advantage ® without sacrifice of virtue, but 
rather those men who do wrong in their actions or 
who deceive by their speech and put their eloquence 
to unjust uses. 

I am astonished that those who hold the view to 
which I have just referred do not rail also against 


» Advantage (in the good sense) which works no dis- 
advantage to others. Cf. Antid, 275. 
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avopiavy KaK@s A€yovow. elmep yap Sud TOUS 
e€apapTavovTas Kal TOUS pevdouevous mpos TOUS 
Adyous xadeTas eXovel, Tpoonker Kal Tots aAAous 
ayafots avtous eur Lay dhavycovTar yap TWES 
Kal T@v TadTa KEKTHUEVvWY ebapapTdvorvTes Kal 

4 moAAovs Sua TovTwY KaK@s ToLobvTes. aAAa yap 
od Sikavov, ovr el Ties Tovs dmavravras TUT 
Toval, THS pops KaTnyopet, ovtTe dia TOvS a7ro- 
KretvovTas ots od det tiv dv8plav Aowdopetv, ov 
dAws THY TOV avOpwimwv Tovnpiav emt Ta Tpay- 

/ > > > \ > / / 
pata petadépew, add’ adrovs exelvous péyeu, 
Goot Tots ayabots KaK@s yp@vTar Kat Tots wPeActv 
duvapévois, TovTois PBAamTew Tovs aupTroALTEVvO- 
pLevous emxetpodar. 

5 Néiv & dpedAjoavtes tobrov tov tpdomov epi 
éexdotou d.opilecbat mpos amavtas tovs Adyous 
dvoxdAws dudKewTar, Kal TooobTov SunpapTyiKacw 
WoT ovK aicGovrat Towoure Tpdypare dvopevas 
exovTes, O TavTwWY TOV evovTwV ev (TH, TOY av~ 
Oparwv dvoe tAcloTwv ayabay aitidv éatt. Tots 
pev yap addAous ofs Exowev ovdev TOV adAwY Cawv 
duap€popev, aAXa ToAA@Y Kal TO Taxyer Kal TH 
poun Kat tats aAdats edrropiats Katadeéorepot 

6 TUyYavomev OVvTEs* eyyevomevou S° Huty Tod weibew 
adn Aous Kal dn Aoby T™pos meas avTovs epi 
dv av BovAnfdpev, od pdvov Tod Onpwwdads ay 
amnMdynper, adda Kal ouveh fortes moAets OKl- 
capev Kal vopous eOeueba Kal Téxvas eUpopev, 
kat oxedov amavta Ta Sv Huey pweunyavnueva 


* Good things are bad if badly used. See Arist. Vic. 
Eth. 1094 b17. Cf. Seneca, Hp. i, 5.9: “ multa bona nostra 
nobis nocent.” 
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wealth and strength and courage ; for if they are 
really hostile to eloquence because there are men 
who do wrong and speak falsehood, they ought to 
disparage as well all other good things; for there 
will be found also among men who possess these 
some who do wrong and use these advantages to 
the injury of many.* Nevertheless, it is not 
fair to decry strength because there are persons 
who assault people whom they encounter, nor to 
traduce courage because there are those who 
slay men wantonly, nor in general to transfer to 
things the depravity of men, but rather to put 
the blame on the men themselves who misuse the 
good things, and who, by the very powers which 
might help their fellow-countrymen, endeavour to 
do them harm.” 

But the fact is that since they have not taken the 
trouble to make distinctions after this manner in each 
instance, they are ill-disposed to all eloquence ; and 
they have gone so far astray as not to perceive that 
they are hostile to that power which of all the faculties 
that belong to the nature of man is the source of most 
of our blessings. For in the other powers which we 
possess we are in no respect superior to other living 
creatures ; nay, we are inferior to many in swiftness 
and in strength and in other resources ; but, because 
there has been implanted in us the power to persuade 
each other and to make clear to each other whatever 
we desire, not only have we escaped the life of wild 
beasts, but we have come together and founded cities 
and made laws and invented arts; and, generally 
speaking, there is no institution devised by man 


»’ The same argument is made at length in Antid. 251, 
252, also in defence of eloquence. 
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7 Adyos npiy €oTw oO ovyKaTacKkevdoas. obros yap 
mrepl Tov Sikaiwy Kat TOV adixwv Kal Tay alaxpa@v 
[28] kat Tov Kahov evopoblerncer: av pn SiaraxBev- 
Tov ovK dy otot T Tpev olkely eT adijrov. 
ToUTW Kal Tovs KakovS efehéyxopev Kal Tovs 
dyabods eyKeprd open. dud TovUTOV Tovs T avor- 
Tous mardevopLev Kat TOUS dpovijous Sonya lopev™ 
TO yap Aéyew ws bet Tob dpovety «0 peyeorov 
onetov mrovovpeba, Kat Adyos aAnOns Kal VopLos 
Kal dtkaLos poxis ayabijs Kat TLOTAS elowAdv 
8 €oTw. pLeTa TOUTOV Kal mepl TOV aupeoByrn- 
oly aywrilopeba Kal mepl Tay dyvoovpevany 
oxoTovpela tais yap mlotecw ais tovs aAdAous 
A€yovtes mreiJomev, Tais adtais tavtats BovAevd- 
pevou xpapeta, Kal pyTopiKovs ev Kadodpev 
Tovs €v TO 7AnGeu Suvaj.evous Agyew, edBovAous 
de vopilope oitwes av avtol mpos avrovs aploTa 
9 wept TOV mpaypdtwr dSiarexP@ow. ef dé det avA- 
Anps nv epi THs Suvdjews TavrTns eimeivy, ovdev 
TOV dpovipws TparTomevay evprjcopev addyws 
yeyvopevov, aAAa Kal Tov Epywr Kat T@v dcavon- 
pedreov aTaVTwV ayyepove Adyov 6vtTa, Kal pahora, 
Xpwpievous avT@ Tovs A€toTov voov exovTas* 
WOTE. TOUS ToAuavras Bracdynpcty wept Tv ma- 
devdvTwy Kal didocodovvTwy dpoiws aEvov pucetv 
aomep Tovs eis Ta TOV Decay eCapapravorras. 
10 “Eya 5° dmod€xopuae jeev amavtas Tovs Adyous 
Tovs Kal KaTa puKpov AUas wdherety Svvapevous, 


* For power of speech as the faculty which has raised us 
from the life of beasts to that of civilized man see Xen. Mem. 
iv. 3: 11 ff Cf. Antid. 273, Paneg. 48 ff., and Shelley: 
“He gave man speech and speech created thought.” 
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which the power of speech has not helped us to 
establish.? For this it is which has laid down laws 
concerning things just and unjust, and things base 
and honourable ; and if it were not for these ordin- 
ances we should not be able to live with one another. 
It is by this also that we confute the bad and extol 
the good. Through this we educate the ignorant 
and appraise the wise ; for the power to speak well 
is taken as the surest index of a sound understanding, 
and discourse which is true and lawful and just is the 
outward image of a good and faithful soul. With 
this faculty we both contend against others on 
matters which are open to dispute and seek light for 
ourselves on things which are unknown; for the 
same arguments which we use in persuading others 
“when we speak in public, we employ also when we 
deliberate in our own thoughts ; and, while we call 
eloquent those who are able to speak before a crowd, 
we regard as sage those who most skilfully debate 
their problems in their own minds. And, if there is 
need to speak in brief summary of this power, we 
shall find that none of the things which are done with 
intelligence take place without the help of speech, 
but that in all our actions as well as in all our thoughts 
speech is our guide, and is most employed by those 
who have the most wisdom. Therefore, those who 
dare to speak with disrespect of educators and 
teachers of philosophy deserve our opprobrium no 
less than those who profane the sanctuaries of the 
ods. 
; I, myself, welcome all forms of discourse which are 
capable of benefiting us even in a small degree ; 


Isocrates refers to this passage in Antid. 253, and quotes 
exactly from sections 5-9. 
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od pay aAAa KadAioTous Tyobpan Kal Baordc- 
KwTaTouvs Kal pddvora mperrovTas €u“ol Tovs TeEpt 
tov émiryndevpatwv Kat tTOv Troduvre@v Trapat- 
vobvTas, Kal tovTwy abT@v daou didadcKovat ToOvs 
re Suvacrevovtas Ws Set TO TAGE xpHobar, Kat 
Tovs idubtas Ws xpi mpos Tovs adpxovTas dia- 
ketoba: Sua yap tovTwy op@® Tas modes ev- 
Satpoveordtas Kal peylotas yuyvomevas. 

11 Tov pev odv Erepov, ws xp7 Tupavvetv, “looxpa- 
Tous jkovoaTe, TOV 8 exdpmevor, a Set Tovety TOs 
apxopévous, éya Treipacojat SueAGeiv, ody ws exet- 
vov twmepBadrovpevos, GAN’ ws mpoonKev jou Trept 
TovTwy pdAvota SdiadexOfvar mpos buds. ef pev 

[29] yap euod pr SnAwcavtos a BovAomat Troreiy duds 
Lapdprovre THs Epis YVOUNS ovK av elKOTWS 
dpiv Spyelotuny: el O€ mpoeuTovTos eH0d pendev 
yiyvouro TovTwy, Sikaiws av dn Tots pr) mreOo- 
jeevous peppotuny. 

12 ‘Hyotuar &° ovTws av pddvora Tapaxahéoa Kal 
TpoTpeyar mpos TO pvmpovevewv Duds 7a pndevra 
Kal meapxetv adrois, ovK Et mrepl TO OUpL- 
Bovdevew povov yevoiunv Kat tabr’ anapiOunoas 
amad\ayeinv, ad ed mpoemdetEaur mp@tov pev 
Thv modtelay THY Tapodcay ws akiv éorw 
dyarray ov Hovov dua my dvdyKny, ovd” ote mavTa 
TOV xpovov peeTa TavTns otKobmev, adn’ OTL Bed- 

13 rior Tay TmodTe@v €oTw, erel” ws ey Ta¥Tnv 
exw 7 apx7y ob Tapavouis od aANorpiay, 
adn’ doiws Kal ducaiws Kat dua Tovs ef apxiis 
mpoyovovs Kal dud Tov matépa Kal dv ewavTdr. 
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however, I regard those as the best and most worthy 
of a king, and most appropriate to me, which give 
directions on good morals and good government ;¢ 
and especially those which teach how men in power 
should deal with the people, and how the rank and 
file should be disposed to their rulers. For I observe 
that it is through such discourses that states attain 
the highest prosperity and greatness. 

On the former topic, how a ruler should act, you 
have heard Isocrates speak ; on the following topic, 
what his subjects must do, I shall attempt to dis- 
course, not with any thought of excelling him, but 
because this is the most fitting subject for me to 
discuss with you. For if I did not make clear what 
I desire you to do, I could not reasonably be angry 
~ with you if you were to mistake my purpose ; but 
if, after I have announced my policy beforehand, 
none of my desires are carried out, then I should 
justly blame those who fail to obey me. 

And I believe that I should most effectively exhort 
you and urge you to remember my words and heed 
them, not if I should confine myself to giving you 
advice and then, after counting out my precepts, 
make an end, but if, before doing this, I should 
prove to you, first, that you ought to be content 
with our present government, not only from neces- 
sity, nor because we have lived under it all our lives, 
but because it is the best of all governments ; and, 
second, that I hold this office, not illegally nor as a 
usurper, but with the just sanction of gods and men, 
and by virtue of my earliest ancestors, and of my 


« The aim of worthy oratory is proper conduct in private 
and in public life. See Paneg. 4, and General Introduc- 
tion, pp. xxiv ff. 
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ToUTWY yap mpoarroderxDevrev tis ovK adros 
adTod KATAYVGETAL TI peylorny Cnutiav, av pa 
nelapyn Tots tb euod ovpBovdevbeior Kat 
mpooraxbetow ; : 

Tlept prev odv Tay modure@y (evreB0ev yap b7o- 
Téwevos npEauny) olpau Taot doxely Seworarov 
peev elvat To TOV attadv akvotcbat Tos xpnoTovs 
Kal Tovs Tovnpous, Sucauorarov be TO Suapiobar 
mept TOUTE Kal pn Tovs dvopotous TOV opotey 
TUyXavewy, aAAa Kal mparrew Kal TYyaobat Kara 
Thy a€iav éxdorous. at pev Totvuy dduyapxiat Kal 
Snpokpatiat tas iodtntas Tots preTexovor TOV 
moAutev@v Cntodat, kai Tobr’ eddoxipe? map adtais, 
jv pndev Etepos érépov dvvyntar mAéov exew: 6 
Tois movynpots cuudépov éeotiv: at S€ povapyiat 
mAelorov pev véwovor TH BedAtiotw, SevTepov de 
TH pet €xeivov, tpitov dé Kal réraprov Tots 
aAAots KaTa TOV avTov Aoyov. Kal tadr et pH 
TAvTAaYoo KabornKev, aAAa 76 ye BovAnpa THs 
mouretas Towobrov €oTw. Kat pev 67) Svopav Kal 
Tas dvoes TOV avOpwrwv Kal Tas mpakers AmavTEs 
av tas tupavvidas paddov opodroynjoatev. Kaltou 
Tis ovK av dearto TOV ev hpovovvtwv TovavTns 
moAuretas petexew ev 7 ey Sradrjoee xpnores wv, 
paMov n pepeobar jueTa Tov m7AnGous pay yeyvw- 
oKOpevos orrotds tis eoTw; aAAd pay Kal 7pao- 
Tépav ToooUrw Sucaiws av avriy elvar Kpivounev, 
dow mep padv eat €évds avdpos yra@n mpocéyew 


“ A protest against the new ‘ “equality.” Cf. To Nicocles, 
14. In Areop. 21, 22 Isocrates praises the old democracy 
of Athens for recognizing ability and worth. 
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father and of myself. For, once these claims have 
been established, who will not condemn himself to 
the severest punishment if he fails to heed my 
counsels and commands ? 

Speaking, then, of forms of government (for this 
was the subject I set out to lay before you), I im- 
agine that we all believe that it is altogether mon- 
strous * that the good and the bad should be thought 
worthy of the same privileges, and that it is of the 
very essence of justice that distinctions should be 
made between them, and that those who are unlike 
should not be treated alike but should fare and be 
rewarded in each case according to their deserts. 
Now oligarchies and democracies seek equality for 
those who share in the administration of them; and 
the doctrine is in high favour in those governments 
that one man should not have the power to get more 
than another—a principle which works in the in- 
terest of the worthless! Monarchies, on the other 
hand, make the highest award to the best man, the 
next highest to the next best, and in the same 
proportion to the third and the fourth and so on. 
Even if this practice does not obtain everywhere, 
such at least is the intention of the polity. And, 
mark you, monarchies more than other governments 
keep an appraising eye upon the characters and 
actions of men, as everyone will admit. Who, then, 
that is of sound mind would not prefer to share in a 
form of government under which his own worth 
shall not pass unnoticed, rather than be lost in the 
hurly-burly of the mob and not be recognized for 
what he is? Furthermore, we should be right in 
pronouncing monarchy also a milder government, in 
proportion as it is easier to give heed to the will of 
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Tov voobv padrov 3) ToAAais Kal travtodamats dua- 
volats Cnrew dpecKety. 

"Ore pev ovv Adiwv éorl Kal mpaotépa Kal 
Sucavorepa., dua qAcioveny pev av Ts dmodetEevev, 
ob pay GANG Kal dua ToUTWY ouvidelv pgdiov | éore 
mept d€ TOV dowry, OgoVv at povapxiar mpos TO 
BovreveoBar Kal Tpagat TT Tv SdeovTwv dua- 
pepovow, ovtws av KdA\oTa Gewprjocayrer, el Tas 

eylotas Tv mpagewv Tap: aAArjAas rubevres 
eferalew eTUXELPHTALLEY avrds. of ev Toy 

/ 
KaT éviauToV €ls Tas apyas eloudvTes mpdTEpoV 
loudtat ylyvovrar, mpl atobécbar te THY THs 
moAews Kal AaBetv eurerptay avray: ol 5° aet 
Tots avTots emotarobvres, iy Kal TV vow 
KaTadecoTepav EXwow, aN’ otv Tats ¥ epret= 
plats 7oAD TOv aAAwy mpo€xovow. ee? of pev 
TmoArAGv KatayeAobow «is adAjAovs azroBA€zovtes, 
ot 8 ovdevds dAvywpodaw, eiddtes OTL TavTa Set 
dv attadv ylyvecbar. mpds dé TovTots of pev ev 
tats oAvyapxiats Kat tats SypoKpatiats dia Tas 
Tpos opas adrovs prorysias Avpatvovrat Tots 
Kowots’ ot 8° ev tats povapytars ovTes, ovK EXovTEs 
Oru plovycovet, TavTwv, Ws oidvT’ eo, Bedrv0Ta 
mparrovow. ere? of prev doTepiCovor TOv mpay- 
patwy: Tov jev yap mA€toTov Xpdvov én Tots 
idiots SvatpiBovow, éemedav 8 els Ta ovvedpia 
ovvéAfwow, mAeovakis av Tis adtods etpor dia- 


“ Party rivalry in the old Athenian democracy was 
carried on for the good of the state according to Paneg. 79. 
Not so in contemporary Athens, Paneg. 167. 

> See Demosthenes’ contrast between the checks and 
delays which were put upon him as leader of the Athenians 
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a single person than to seek to please many and 
manifold minds. 

Now one might multiply arguments to prove that 
this form of government is more agreeable and mild 
and just than others; yet, even from those I have 
advanced it is easy to see this at a glance. As for 
its other advantages, we can best appreciate how far 
monarchies excel other governments in planning 
and carrying out any course of action required of 
them if we place their most important practices side 
by side and try to review them. In the first place, 
then, men who enter upon office for an annual term 
are retired to private life before they have gained 
any insight into public affairs or any experience in 
handling them ; while men who are permanently in 
‘charge of the same duties, even though they fall 
short of the others in natural ability, at any rate have 
a great advantage over them in experience. In the 
next place, the former neglect many things, because 
each looks to the others to do them; while the 
latter neglect nothing, knowing that whatever is 
done depends upon their own efforts. Then again, 
men who live in oligarchies or democracies are led 
by their mutual rivalries to injure the common- 
wealth;* while those who live in monarchies, not 
having anyone to envy, do in all circumstances so 
far as possible what is best. Furthermore, the 
former are dilatory in action,’ for they spend most 
of their time over their private concerns ; and when 
they do assemble in council, you will find them more 
often quarrelling ° with each other than deliberating 
and Philip’s freedom to act and strike quickly, On the 


Crown, 294. Cf. Demosthenes’ Philippic, i. 40-46. 
¢ For the selfish bickerings of the platform orators see 


Panath. 12. 
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/ nn ~ pi / mf ¢ ie ay 
fepopevovs 7 Kows Bovdevopévovs* ot OuUTE 
a > Ys 
auvedpiwy ovTe xpovwy avtots arrodedevypevuv, 
\ / > \ ~ 
aAAa Kal Tas tyépas Kal Tas vUKTaSs emt Tats 
~ ~ > > 
mpateow ovtes ovK amoAcizovTaL TOV Kaip@v, arA 
> ~ a / ” > < A 
20 €xactov év TH Séov7. mpdtrovow. ere 8 ot pev 
~ \ 4 > nn \ \ ‘A 
Svopev@s exovor, Kat BovAowT av Kal Tovs TpO 
~ >y? a e Pa 
avT@v apyovras Kal Tovs ed avtots ws KaKLOTA 
od > ee /, > \ 
Stocxjoa THv modw, WW ws peyiotrny dd€av avTou 
/ ¢ A ! \ ~ i 4 ~ 
[31] AdBwouw: of dé Sia mavTos Tob Piov KUpior TaV 
A - \ \ 
TMpaypadtwv ovrTes els aTavTA TOV XYpoVvov KaL Tas 
\ "4 ~ A aA 
21 edvoias €xovow. To de péey.oTov’ Tots yap Kowwots 
¢ \ € > , CS bane, 297 1 t 
ot pev ws addotpiots, of 5° ws idiots’ mpocéxovat 
A ~ \ ~ \ > ~ ¢€ 
Tov vodv, Kal ovpBovAots yp@vrar wept av’Ta@v ot 
~ ~ A i > > 
pev t&v aot&v tots toAunpotdatous, ot 8 e& 
< a / ‘ 
amdavrwy éKxAcEdpevot Tots PpovywTdtois, Kal 
TyUL@OW ol pev Tos ev Tots OyAots eEimeiy dv- 
¢ ~ -~ > 
vapevous, ot d€ Tovs xpHalat Tots mpaypacw eén- 
toTapevous. 
? / > > A > , \ a \ 
22 Od povov 8 ev tots eyKuKAlots Kal Tots KaTa 
\ ¢€ / ec / < 
THY Tépav EkdoTHV ylyvomevols at povapyiar 
Ys > A \ \ > ~ 
duap€povow, ada Kai Tas ev TH ToAduw TAEov- 
/ ¢ / 
efias amdoas TepietAjdacw. Kal yap mapacKevd- 
/ 2 j Rx 
cacbar duvdpers Kal yprjoacbat tavTais, Wore Kal 
~ ® ~ ~ 
Aabeiv kal POjvat,® Kal rods pev meta, Tods Sé 
/ A \ ~ > a 
Bidcacba, mapa dé tv exmpiacbar, Tods S€é Tals 
” / ~ 
aAAats Geparetats mpocayayécbar, uaAAov at Tupav- 
/ ~ wv ~ ~ 
vides TOV GAAwv TodTELv ofal 7 eiciv. Kal Tab7’ 
* oi wey ws adorplos, ol 5’ ds ldlois] see Norlin, Class. Phil. 
XVli. p. 356: of wey ws ldlors, ol 5° ds dNoTplos MSS. 
2 2 > = 
> pOjva Coray: 6p6jvat Mss. 


* But it was, he says elsewhere, the virtue of the old 
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together; while the latter, for whom no councils or 
times of meeting are prescribed, but who apply 
themselves to the state’s business both day and night, 
do not let opportunities pass them by, but act in 
each case at the right moment. Again, the former 
are ill-disposed toward each other and would rather 
have their predecessors and their successors in office 
administer the state as badly as possible, in order 
that they may win for themselves as much credit as 
possible ; while the latter, because they are in con- 
trol of affairs throughout their lives, are at all times 
actuated by feelings of good will. But the greatest 
difference is this: men under other governments 
give attention to the affairs of state as if they were 
the concern of others; monarchs, as if they were 
their own concern ;* and the former employ as their 
advisers on state affairs the most self-assertive of 
their citizens, while the latter single out and employ 
the most sagacious ; and the former honour those 
who are skilful in haranguing the crowd, while the 
latter honour those who understand how to deal with 
affairs. 

And not only in matters of ordinary routine and 
of daily occurrence do monarchies excel, but in war 
they have compassed every advantage ;? for in 
raising troops, and handling them so as to mislead 
and forestall the enemy, and in winning people over, 
now by persuasion, now by force, now by bribery, 
now by other means of conciliation, one-man rule is 
more efficient than the other forms of government. 


democracy that they did not slight the commonwealth, but 
cared for it as their personal concern, Paneg. 76; Areop. 
24, 25. are’ 

> The same point is made by Demosthenes, Olynthiac, i. 4. 
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eK Trav épywv av TUS. ovxX irTov 9 TOV AOywv 

23 TLOTEVOELEV. TOUTO peev yap THY Tay Ilepoav 
Svvap.w dmavres iopev TyAcKadray TO peyelos 
yeyernwevny od dia THY Tov avop@v ppovnow, 
GAN ote paddAov THv dMwy TV Baovretav TYL@OL* 
TobTo be Avovictov Tov TUpavvor, OTe TapadaBav 
Thy pev adAqy LuxeXlav avaoratov yeyernpnerny, 
cae &° avtob marpioa moAopkoupevnv, ov jLovov 
avriy Tov TapovTay KWo anndragev, adAa 
Kal peyloTny Tov ‘EM yj vider moAewv éroinoev: 

24 €ru dé Kapyndoviovs kat Aaxedapoviovs, tovds 
dpiota Tav ddAAwv' soAuTevopévous, otKoL peV 
dAvyapyoupevous, Tapa dé Tov mdéAcov BacAevo- 
peevous. €xou 8 av tis emideiEar Kat THY 7OAW,* 
Tv pdAwoTa Tas Tupavvidas picobcav, oTav eV 
moAAods exrréuisn oTpatnyovs, atuxobcay, 6Tav de 
du’ €vds Tomnontat Tovs KWdvvous, KaTopHobcav. 

25 Kairu ms av tis cadéotepov émidei€erev 7 Sia 
TOwoUTOVY TApadelypLaTwv metoTou Tas povapxlas 
a€élas ovaas ; daivovrat yap ot te dua TéAovs 
Tupavvevopevor jreylotas Suvapets ExXovTes, ol TE 

[32] kaA@s oAtyapyovpevor, Twepl & padioTra omovda- 
ovaw, of ev eva pdovov otpatnyov ot S€ BaciAéa 

TOV oTpatoTédwv KUpLov KabioTavTes, Ol TE jLLGOdY- 
Tes Tas Tupavvidas, OmdTaV TOAAOds GpxovTas éK- 

26 Téuywow, obdev THY SedvTwy mpatTovtes. et dé 


1 &\\wv Blass: ‘E\\jvwy Mss. 
2 wokw TD: wéd\w trav ’APnvaiwy vulg. 


“ Dionysius, the elder, became tyrant of Syracuse in 
406 B.c. 

> Socrates and his followers idealized, in contrast to 
the slackness of Athens, the rigorous rule of such states 
as Sparta and Crete. See, for example, Plato, Crito 52 5. 
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And of this one may be assured by facts no less than 
by words ; for, in the first place, we all know that the 
empire of the Persians attained its great magnitude, 
not because of the intelligence of the population, but 
because they more than other peoples respect the 
royal office ; secondly, that Dionysius,“ the tyrant, 
taking charge of Sicily when the rest of it had 
been devastated by war and when his own country, 
Syracuse, was in a state of siege, not only delivered 
it from the dangers which then threatened, but also 
made it the greatest of Hellenic states ; and again, 
we know that while the Carthaginians and the 
Lacedaemonians, who are the best governed peoples 
of the world,® are ruled by oligarchies at home, yet, 
when they take the field, they are ruled by kings. 
-One might also point out that the state ° which more 
than any other abhors absolute rule meets with dis- 
aster when it sends out many generals,? and with 
success when it wages war under a single leader. 

And, indeed, how could any one show more con- 
vincingly than through these instances that monarchy 
is the most excellent of governments? For we see 
that those who are permanently ruled by kings have 
the greatest powers; that those who live in well- 
conducted oligarchies, when it comes to matters 
about which they are most concerned, appoint one 
man, in some cases a general, in others a king, to 
have full powers over their armies in the field ; and 
that those who abhor absolute rule, whenever they 
send out many leaders, fail to accomplish a single 
one of their designs. And, if there is need to 
Aristotle couples in his praise, as Isocrates here, the Spartans 
and the Carthaginians, Politics 1272 b 24 ff. 


¢ Athens. 4 
@ Ag in the disasters at Syracuse and Aegospotami. 
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det Te Kal TOV apyaliwy eizmety, Aéyerar Kal Tous 
Geovs bro Avos Baorheveobat. mrept av e pev 
adn Oris 6 Xoyos ori, (OfjAov or KaKetvou TavTny 
THY KaTAOTAOW mpoxpivovow, el be TO pev oades 
pndets ofdev, adrot etdlovres ovTw Tept abtay 
drrevAnpapev, onpetov OTL mavres Ty povapxiay 
TpoTYyUL@pev* Ov yap av oT avTH xpjoGas TOUS 
Beovs épapev, e¢ pn TOAD TOV GAAwv adtiV 7po- 
éxew evopLilopen. 

Ept ev ov TOV moArerav, dcov aAAjAwy 
dtadepovow, dmavta pev ovf? edpeiv ovr eizety 
duvatov é€otw: od piv adda mpds ye TO TapoV 
dmoxpuvTws Kal viv elpnrau mept avTav. os dé 
TpoonKovTws THY apxnv ets Exomev, TOAD TOUTOV 
OvVTOpLEST Epos Kal paMov opodoyovpevos 6 Adyos 
cory, tis yap ovK oldev ort Tedxpos pev 6 Too 
yevous 7UOv apxnyes, TmapaAaBav ToUs Tov aAXwv 
TmoATa@v mpoyovous, mAevoas dedpo Kal THY mohw 
avtots EKTIGE Kal TV xwWpav KaTéveyrev, O SE 
matip Edvayopas dmohecdvrey éTEpay THY apxnV 
maAw avehaBer, doors TOUS peylotous KUWOU- 
vous, Kal TooovTov jeeTeoTNOEV Wore pNKere Pot- 
vuKas Ladapuvieoy | Tupavvely, aX’ Ovrep Hv Hv 
apXnV, TovToUs kal vov €xew TV Baovretar ; 

Aounov oty €oTW Ov mpoebeuny Tmept ewavrod 
dueAbeiy W” eriatno® ote TowwdTos eoTw tuadv 6 
Bacrredwr, Os o¥ jLdvor dud Tos Tpoyovous aAAd 
Kal dv €uavTov duxaiws av Kad jetCovos TyLis a 
TnAcKadTyS HEwOnv. olwat yap eya mavras dy 
omodoyjoat wAcioTov THv dpetav a€ias elvar THv 


@ For this history see introd. to II ; Grote, History of Greece 
(new edition), ix. pp. 228 ff. ; Evagoras 29-35. 
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speak also of things old in story, it is said that 
even the gods are ruled by Zeus as king. If the 
saying is true, it is clear that the gods also prefer this 
regime ; but if, on the other hand, no one knows 
the truth about this matter, and we by our own 
conjecture have simply supposed it to be so, it is 
a proof that we all hold monarchy in the highest 
esteem ; for we should never have said that the 
gods live under it if we did not believe it to be far 
superior to all other governments. 

Now as to polities, while it is not possible either 
to search out or declare every detail in which they 
differ from each other, yet for our present purpose, 
at least, enough has been said. But to show that I 
hold’ my office by natural right is a story much 
‘sooner told and less open to dispute. For who does 
not know how Teucer, the founder of our race, 
taking with him the ancestors of the rest of our 
people, came hither over seas and built for them a 
city and portioned out the land; and that, after his 
other descendants had lost the throne, my father, 
Evagoras, won it back again by undergoing the 
greatest dangers, and wrought so great a change 
that Phoenicians no longer rule over Salaminians, 
while they, to whom it belonged in the beginning, 
are to-day in possession of the kingdom ? 4 

Now, of the matters which I proposed to discuss, 
it remains for me to speak to you about myself, in 
order that you may realize that I, who rule over 
you, am of such character that, not only on account 
of my ancestors, but of myself also, I might justly 
claim even greater honour than I now enjoy. For 
I think you would all agree that the most sovereign 
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TE owppoovyny Kal TH Sixavoovyny. ov yap 
pdvov pas TO Kab abras agerodow, GAN et 
“Peroysev oKorrely Kal Tas duces Kal Tas duvdpers 
Kal Tas xXpnoers TOV Tpaypyarov, edpnoopen | Tas 
peev Hy) peTexovoas ToUTwY Tav ide@v jeyddwov 
Kak@v aitias ovoas, Tas dé pera Suxavoavvns Kal 
cuwdpoatyyns yyvouévas trokAd tov Biov tov TeV 
avOpuvreny dpedovoas. el on TWwes TOV Tpo- 
yevernpeveny emt Tavrats Tats dpetats eVdokiunoay, 
jyobpat Kajol TpoonKkew THs avdThs dd€yns eKelvots 
TVyXavew. 

Thy pev odv duxacoovyyny exeifev av pdhvora 
KaTiootre. mapaAaBay yap, oT ets THY dpxyy 
kaborduny, Ta pev Baciheva XpnuaTwv Keva Kal 
mavTa KaTynvadwpeva, Ta S€ mpaypaTa Tapayys 
peota Kal ToAAfs émuyseAcias Sedpeva Kal dvdakis 
Kal damrdvns, eld@s €éTépous ev Tots ToLovToLs KaL- 
pots €k mavTos tpd7ov Ta adérep’ atT@v d10p- 
fovpevovs Kai moA\a mapa tiv dvow tHv adTdv 
mpatrew avayKalomévous, duws ovd vd’ €vds 
tovtwv diedbapnv, add’ ottws daiws Kat Kad@s 
eTeneAnOnv Tay mpayynaTtwv, wate pndev ed- 
Neiew €& dv oldvT Hv adb&nOAvar Kal mpos €d- 
daroviav emdodvar ay moAw. mpds TE yap Tovs 
ToAiras bere TovavTns TpadTHTOS mpoonvexOnv, 
WOTE [LATE guyas pynte Oavarous pajre XeHaTwv 
dmoBodas pyr adAnv undeniav tova’Tnv cvpdopav 
emt Tis euns yeyerjobae Baovreias. aBarov dé 
Tis “ENddos auiv ovons Sia tov méXEMov Tov 


* Almost the language of the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 
» We may surmise that the death of the strong and 
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of the virtues are temperance and justice, since not 
only do they benefit us in themselves, but, if we 
should be minded to look into the natures, powers, 
and uses of human relations, we would find that 
those which do not partake * of these qualities are 
the causes of great evils, whereas those which are 
attended by temperance and justice are greatly 
beneficial to the life of man. If, then, any of my 
predecessors have gained renown for these virtues, 
I consider that it is also my right to enjoy the same 
renown. 

As to my sense of justice, you can best observe it 
from these facts :® When I was established in power 
I found the royal treasury empty, all the revenues 
squandered, the affairs of the state in utter disorder 
- and calling for great care, watchfulness, and outlay 
of money ; and, although I knew that rulers of the 
other sort in similar straits resort to every shift in 
order to right their own affairs, and that they feel 
constrained to do many things which are against 
their nature, nevertheless I did not fall a victim 
to any of these temptations; nay, I attended so 
devotedly and honourably to my duties that I left 
nothing undone which could contribute to the great- 
ness of the state and advance its prosperity ; and 
toward the citizens of the state I behaved with such 
mildness that no one has suffered exile or death or 
confiscation of property or any such misfortune during 
my reign. And though Hellas was closed to us 
because of the war which had arisen, and though we 


resourceful Evagoras plunged the affairs of Salamis and 
of Cyprus into a state of confusion which was with difficulty 
reduced to order by his successor, but we possess no further 
details of this history than those which are here set down. 
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yeyevnuevov, Kal mavTaxXod ovhupevev TOV, Td. 
mActora Ttovtwyr SiéAvaa, Tots ev arravT’ dmrorivey, 
tots 8¢ wépyn, Tav 8 dvaBadréobar Sedpevos, mos 
Sé tovs Srws Hovvdunv Tepl TOV eyKAnudTwV 
SuadAAarropevos. ére b€ Kal THY THY VaGoV oiKoUV- 
TwV dvoKchws mpos Has SuaKerrevary, Kat Baov- 
Aéws TO pev Aoyw Sun Aaypevov ™m 8 Gdn beta 
Tpaxews EXovTos, dpporepa Tatra Karempaiva, TO 
pev mpoltuws stanpeT@v, mpdos dé Tovs Siauov 
€uavtov mapéxwv. tocovTov yap déw tav adAdo- 
tpiwv éemOvpetv, WoO Erepor ev, HV Kal pwLKP@ 
peilw TOV opdpwv Svvayw exwow, amoTémvovTat 
Tis ys Kat mAeovextety Cntotow, éyw 8 ovdde 
THY SiWopevgy xépav nglwoa AapPetv, add’ aipodpat 
pera, Sucaroovyns THY €wavTood povov exe paMNov 
H peta Kakias moAXamAaciav ths bmapyovons 
KTHoaC0aL. Kal Ti det Kal” ev Exacrov réyovTa 
duatpibew, dAAws Te Kal cvvTduws exovTa SynrADoat 
Tept euavtod; davycoua: yap ovdéva prev 7w@T0T 
adiuKjoas, mAelous 5é Kal TOV TodTav Kal TOV 
addwv “EAAjvev db memoinKw@s Kat pwetlous Swpeas 
Exatépois SedwKws 7 OvuTTavTEes Of mpd emod 
Baowrevoavtes. Kaitou xp7) Tovs péya Ppovodvtas 
emt OtKatoovvy Kal mpoomoLtoupevous XPHnpaTwv 
elvat Kpeittovs Tovat’ras tbrepBoddas exew elretv 
\ i. ~ 

TEpt avTav. 

Kat pev 317) Kal epi cwdpootvns ert peilw 
TovTwy exw dedBetv. <idds yap dmavtas avOpd- 
ous Tept mAcioTov movoupevous Tovs Tratdas Tovs 
atT@v Kat Tas yuvatkas, Kal pdAvor’ dpylouévous 
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were being robbed on every side, I solved most of 
these difficulties, paying to some their claims in 
full, to others in part, asking some to postpone theirs, 
and satisfying others as to their complaints by what- 
ever means I could. Furthermore, though the in- 
habitants of the island were hostile to me, and the 
Great King, while outwardly reconciled, was really 
in an ugly mood, I calmed and appeased both parties 
by assisting the King zealously and by treating the 
islanders justly. For I am so far from coveting what 
belongs to others that, while rulers of the other sort, 
when they are stronger than their neighbours by 
ever so little, cut off portions of their territory and 
seek to get the advantage of them, I did not think it 
right to take even the land which was offered to me, 
- but prefer rather to hold through just means what 
is my own than to acquire through base means 
territory many times greater than that which I now 
possess. But why need I take the time to speak in 
detail, especially when I can make clear in a word 
the truth about myself? For it will be acknowledged 
that I have never wronged any man; that, on the 
contrary, I have been of service to many more of 
my own citizens and of the Hellenes at large and 
have bestowed upon them both greater gifts than all 
who have ruled before me put together. And surely 
those who pride themselves on justice and who pro- 
fess to be above considerations of money ought to 
be able to speak in such high terms of their own 
conduct. 

And now on the subject of temperance, also, I 
have still more important things to recount. For, 
since I realized that all men are most jealous for 
their wives and children, being above all quick to 
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Tots els TabT eCapapravovat, Kal TV oBpw THY 
mept Tatra peyiorwy KaK@v atriav Veyvopermy, 
Kal mohovs 70n Kal TOV (Owwr@v Kal tav duva- 
oTevadyTa@y dud. tadrny drrohopevous, ovTws epuyov 
Tas airlas tavTas, wor ef ob 77v Baotreiav 
éAaBov, ovdevt pavjocopat oapare memAnovaKas 
37 mAqy THS epavTod yuvatkés, ovdK ayvoov, Ort Ka 
Ketvou Tapa. tots 7roAXots evdoxysodow, dcot qmept 
pev Ta TOV mohiray Sixavot Tuyxdvovow ovTes, 
dArobev S€é robev atrois emopicavto Tas Hdovds, 
aAXAd. PovAdpmevos dua pev euavTov ws ToppwrdTw 
Toca, THY TowovTwy Broyidv, dua de Trapda- 
Sevypa KaTaoThoat TOV TpdTroV TOV euavTod Tots 
aAAows moXTats, yeyymoKwv ott diAet TO ARGOS ev 
TovTols Tots émiTndevpact Tov Biov didyeww, ev ols 
dv Tovs apxovtas Tos abT@v op@or datpiBovras. 
38” Eze:ta Kal mpoojKew aynodunv TooovTw Tods 
Baowre?s BeAtiovs elvar TOV idiwwTHv, dow Tep Kal 
Tas TyLas petlous a’T@v E€xovor, Kal Sewa Toveiv 
Ogot Tods bev dAous Koopiws Civ dvaykdlovow, 
avTo. o° adrovs H7) owppoveorépous TOV tpXoue- 
39 vw Tapexovow, mpos dé TovToLs TOV [ev adcwv 
mpatewv Ewpwv eyKpatets Tods modAods yryvome- 
vous, Tov 5° emeBupucdy TOV TEpt TOS matdas Kat 
Tas yovaikas Kal Tods BeAriorous HTTWELEVvoUs* 
eBovdnOnv ovv év ToUToIs €avTOV emdeiE at KapTe- 
peiv duvdpevor, é ev ots eeMov ob jeovov TOV ad\Awv 
[35] 9 dioicew, ard Kal TOV én” apeTh péya PpovovvTwy. 
40 €Tt O€ Kal THV TovovTwY moAAry KaKiay Kateyi- 
yrooKor, Ooot yuvatras AaBdovres Kat Kowwwviav 
TOModpevor TavTds TOO Biov fu oTépyovow ols 
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resent offences against them, and that wantonness 
in these relations is responsible for the greatest 
evils—many ere now, of princely rank as well as of 
private station, having lost their lives because of it—, 
I so strictly avoided all these grounds of offence 
that, from the time when I became king, no one 
can charge me with having approached any woman 
but my own wife. I was not, of course, unaware 
that those kings also are highly thought of by the 
multitude who are just in their dealings with their 
citizens, even though they provide themselves with 
pleasures from outside their households ; but I desired 
both to put myself as far above such suspicions as 
possible and at the same time to set up my conduct 
as a pattern to my people, knowing that the multi- 
tude are likely to spend their lives in practices in 
which they see their rulers occupied. 

Then again, I considered that it is also the duty of 
kings to be as much better than private citizens as 
they are superior to them in rank; and that those 
kings act contrary to all reason who compel their 
subjects to live decently but are themselves less 
continent than those over whom they rule. More- 
over, I saw that while the majority of people are 
masters of themselves in other matters, even the 
best are slaves to the passions whose objects are 
boys and women; and therefore I wanted to show 
that I could be strong in those things in which I 
should be superior, not merely to people in general, 
but even to those who pride themselves on their 
virtue. Furthermore, I had no patience with the 
perversity of men who take women in marriage and 
make them partners in all the relations of life, and then 
are not satisfied with the compacts which they have 
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empatay, ard tats att@v jdovats AuTovat Tavras 
bp @v avrot padev atvobor Avretofat, Kat wept 
peev aMas Twas Kowwvias emruetcets pees avTous 
TapeXovow, ev 6€ Tats mpos Tas yuvatkas efapapra- 
vovow’ as eet TooovTy) padrXov Siadvrdrrew, dow 
TEp olKELoTEpaL Kal peilovs odo tav dw 
TVyXYavovaew. eira AavPdvovaw €voov ev Tots 
Baotrelots ordoels kal Svagopas avrots eyKaTa- 
Actmovtes. KQLTOL xen Tovs opbas BactAevovtas Ha) 
povov Tas TOAELs eV opovola mretpaoba dudyew, av 
av apxwow, ara Kat TOvS OlKOUS Tos idtovs Kal 
Tovs TOTOUsS EV ois av KaTOUuK@ow" aavrTa yap 
Tatta owdpootyvns épya Kal Sixatoovvyns é€otiv. 
od THv adtiy S€ yrwpnv eoxov oddé TEpl Tis 
mavdoTrollas Tots mAeloTos Ta@v Baoirléwv, odd 
wnonv detv tods ev ek Tameworépas Trojoacbar 
T&v Taidwy Tods 8 ék aeuvotépas, ode Tods pev 
vobous adray Tovs be yrnciovs Katahurety, add. 
mavras exe TIP adTny vow Kal m™pos TaTpos Kal 
™pos pnTpos dveveyxely, TOV ev unr av els 
dayopay TOV TaTépa, TOV So 7pléwr eis AlaxiSas, 
Tt&v d€ Gedy eis Ala, Kat pndéva t&v e& epuot 
yevomevwv atroaotepnOnvar TavTNS: Tis evyevelas. 
IloAAav dé jue TpoTpeTrovTeov €mpeverv Tots emu 
THSEvWace TovTots, ovx mKvoTa KaKELvO Topeka 
Aecev, OTe THS pe avdpias Kal THs Sewdry TOs Kal 
rep aa Mavic evdoK yLOUVTEDY Ed peov Kat TOV 
KaK@V avdpav moAXovs HeTEXOVTAS, tHv dé duKato- 
ovynv Kal codppoovrny iota KTH LATO TOV Kah@y 
Kayab@v dvta. KddAAoTOv obv tréAaBov, et Tus 


* Aeacus, a descendant of Zeus, was father of Telamon, 
the father of Teucer. 
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made but by their own lawless pleasures bring pain to 
those whom they expect never to cause them pain ; 
and who, though honest in all other partnerships, 
are without conscience in the partnership of marriage, 
when they ought to cherish this relationship the more 
faithfully inasmuch as it is more intimate and more 
precious than all others. More than that, they are 
unconsciously storing up for themselves feuds and 
factions at home in the royal palace. And yet, 
if kings are to rule well, they must try to preserve 
harmony, not only in the states over which they 
hold dominion, but also in their own households and 
in their places of abode ; for all these things are the 
works of temperance and justice. Nor was I of the 
same mind as most kings in regard to the begetting 
‘of children. I did not think I should have some 
children by a woman of humbler station and others 
by one of higher degree, nor that I should leave 
after me bastard progeny, as well as progeny of 
legitimate birth ; but that all my children should be 
able to trace their lineage back through the same 
father and the same mother to Evagoras, my father, 
among mortals, to the Aeacides among the demi- 
gods, and to Zeus * among the gods, and that not 
one of the children sprung from my loins should be 
cheated of this noble origin. 

Though many motives impelled me to abide by 
these principles, not the least incentive was that I 
saw that courage and cleverness and the other 
qualities which are held in high esteem are shared 
by many even among the base, whereas justice and 
temperance are the possessions of the good and noble 
alone. I conceived, therefore, that the noblest thing 
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dvvaLTO ravrass Tats Gperats Tpoexew Tav addwr, 
dv ovdev HEpos Tots Tovnpots: pereoTW, dda 
yrnowrTaTaL Kal BeBarorarae Kal peylorow érrat- 
vwv_dévar tuyydvovew obca. Tovtwy evexa Kal 
Tatra diavonbeis TEplTTOTEpws Tov addwy joKnoa 
THY owdpoodyyy Kal mpoewAopny TOV jdovav od 
Tas emt Tots €pyots Tots pndeulay Tyr exovow, 
GAAa Tas emt tats Sdéais tats 8 avdpayabiav 
yeyvopévats. yp? Sé Soxyalew Tas apetas ovK 
év tats adtats (déars amdoas, adAd THY pev SuKaLo- 
avynv év Tats amopias, THY 5é cwdpoovyyny ev Tats 
duvactelats, THY 8 eyKpaTevay ev Tals THY vew- 
Tépwy nAtKiats. €yw Toivuy ev T&ou Tots KaLpots 
parvycopatr meipav Ths euavTod dicews dSedwxkus. 
evoens bev ye XpnEaT OV KataAepleis ovTw 
dikavov €uavTov mapéoxov wore pndeva Avmfoa 
Tov toditav: AaBav 8 e€ovoiav wore Tovetv 6 
Te av BovAwpat, owdpovéotepos Tav idwwTdv 
eyevounv: tovtwv 5° audotépwv éxpatnoa tavTynv 
Exwv THY HALKiav, év 7 TOUS TrAEioTOUS GY eUpoLpeV 
mAcioTa mepi Tas mpdgers eEayapravovras. 

Kai tatr’ év érépois pév tows av wKvouv eizeiv, 
ovx ws od dirotyovpevos emt Tots mempaypevots, 
aA’ ws odk adv motevbels ex Tov Aeyouevwv: 
duets 8° adroi por pdptupés eote mavTwv TOV 
elpnuéevwrv. agiov pev odv Kal tovs dvcet Koo- 
plous ovras emaweiv Kal Oavualew, err Sé wGAdov 
Kal Tods meTa Aoyiopod TowovTovs dvTas: of pév 
yap TUXNn Kal pur) youn owdpovodvtes TUYdV av 
Kal petarrerobetev of 5é mpds Tw mreduKévar Kal 
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that I could do was to be able to excel my fellows in 
those virtues in which the bad have no share, and 
which are the truest and the most abiding and de- 
serve the greatest praise. For these reasons, and 
with these thoughts in mind, I was more assiduous 
than anyone else in the practice of temperance, and 
I chose for my pleasures, not those which are found 
in acts which yield no honour, but those which are 
found in the good repute which rewards nobility of 
character. However, we ought not to test all the 
virtues in the same set of conditions, but should test 
justice when a man is in want, temperance when he 
is in power, continence when he is in the prime of 
youth. Now in all these situations no one will deny 
that I have given proof of my nature. When I 
was left by my father without means, I was so 
just in my dealings as to injure not one of my 
citizens ; but when I gained the power to do what- 
ever I pleased, I proved myself more temperate 
than men in private station ; and I showed my self- 
control in both circumstances at an age in which we 
find that the great majority of men most frequently 
go morally astray. 

I should probably hesitate to say all this before 
an audience of other people, not that I lack pride 
in what I have accomplished, but because I might 
fail to convince them on the evidence of my words 
alone ; you, however, are yourselves my witnesses 
that all I have said is true. Now men who are 
moral by nature deserve our praise and admira- 
tion, but still more do those deserve it who are 
such in obedience to reason; for those who are 
temperate by chance and not by principle may 
perchance be persuaded to change, but those who, 
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Sueyvenkores ore péyvorov eo Tay dyabary apeTh, 
OfjAov étu mdvta Tov Biov év tavTn TH Taker Sia- 
prevodaw. 

Ava TobTo dé mActous emouoduny tovs Adyous 
Kal mept euavTod Kal mept TOV GAAwy THV Tpoeipy- 
pevov, iva pndepiav brroAimw mpopaow Os ov bet 
Tovey vas éxdvTas Kal mpoOvpws, att av eye 
ovpBovredow Kal mpoaTdgw. 

Oni dé xphvar mparrew €KGOTOV buav, ep” ois 
efeoTnkev, emyseA@s Kal dixaiws: Kal” omdtEpov 
yap av édXeimnte ToUTwWY, avadyKn KaK@s axe 
TavTn Tas mpagets. pndevos dAvywpeire unde 
Kkatagpovetre TOV TPpooTEeTayMEveny brrodapBavov- 
Tes Ws od Tapa TobT éoTiv, ad\’ ws Tap’ EKaoToV 
Tay pepav 7 KaA@S 7 Kak@s TO ovprrav efor, 
OUTw omovdalere mept avrTav. K7deobe pe dev 
HTTOV TaV eu@v q TOV bpeTépaov avrav, Kal [7) 
vopilere puKpov dyabov elvat Tas Tyas as Exovow 
ot Kadds THV Huetépwv éemiotatodrtes. dim 
éxeae ta&v adXoTpiwy, WW’ aadadéotepov tods 
oikous Tovs bueTepovs a’T@v KexTHabe. TovovTous 
eivat xpi) mept Tovs dAAous, oldv wep Ewe TrEpt Buds 
afvoore ylyveabar. pq) oTrevoeTE mAovtety paMov 
2) xXpnotot Soxety elvat, yeyveoKovres ore Kal Trav 
‘EMijveov kat tv BapBdpwv ot peyiotas én 
dper d0fas exovTes mAcioTwv ayabav Seordrau 
Kabioravrat. Tovs Xpnwariapiovs Tovs Tapa TO 
diKaov yeyvopevous ayetabe pe) ~=7tA0bTov ava 
KVOvVOV Toujoew. pt) TO prev AaBetv Kéepdos elvat 
vopilere, 70 ® dvahdoar Cntav: ovd€repoy yap 
ToUT@V del THY adriy exer Sdvapw, GAN’ d7dTEpov 
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besides being so inclined by nature, have formed 
the conviction that virtue is the greatest good in the 
world, will, it is evident, stand firm in this position 
all their lives. 

But the reason why I have spoken at some length 
both about myself and the other subjects which I 
have discussed is that I might leave you no excuse 
for not doing willingly and zealously whatever I 
counsel and command. 

I declare it to be the duty of each one of you to 
perform whatever tasks you are assigned with dili- 
gence and justice ; for if you fall short in either of 
these qualities, your conduct must needs suffer by 
that defect. Do not belittle nor despise a single one 
of your appointed tasks, thinking that nothing de- 
pends uponit ; but, knowing that the whole depends 
for its success or failure on each of the parts, be 
careful in everything. Display no less concern in 
my interests than in your own, and do not think that 
the honours enjoyed by those who successfully ad- 
minister my affairs are a small reward. Keep your 
hands off the possessions of others in order that you 
may be more secure in the possession of your own 
estates. You should be such in your dealings with 
others as you expect me to be in my dealings with 
you. Do not strive to gain riches rather than a 
good name, knowing that both among the Hellenes 
and the barbarians as well those who have the 
highest reputation for virtue have at their command 
the greatest number of good things. Consider that 
the making of money unjustly will produce, not 
wealth, but danger. Do not think that getting is 
gain or spending is loss ; for neither the one nor the 
other has the same significance at all times, but 
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~ \ > > ~ , pe 
av é€v Kayp@ Kal pet apeThs ylyvntat, ToT 
where? Tovs TovwbvTas. 
~ ” ~ e > > ~ 
MynSé mpos ev yxadreras EexeTe THV UT Epmod 
~ 1 ~ . 
mpooratTouevwy* dco. yap av tuay mept wAcioTa 
Tov eu@v xpnaiwovs avtovs mapdcxwow, ovToL 
= ion , 
mAciota Tovs olKovs Tovs atTav wdeAjcovow. 
~ ~ / 
6 tu av tu@v Exaatos abros atT@ TUxN auveEeldus, 
¢€ If 3° > \ An > > LaAY \ A ~ 
nyelobw pnd ewe Ajoew, add éeav Kat TO cHpa 
a > > a 
py) Taph, THY Sidvoray THY Eunv ol€cbw Tots 
yliyvopevois TapeoTavar TavTnV yap THY ‘yvopnv 
éxovtes, awhpoveatepov Bovdevoecbe epi amdv- 
> > 
Twv. pndev amoKptrrecbe pnP dv Kextnobe 
‘pf? ® x sQ? e aN , 27 
une dv rrovetre und dv pédAete mpdtrew, €iddTes 
OTL Tepl TA KEKPY“UEVa TOY TpayudTwY avay- 
a \ / / A 
Kaiov éote moAdovs gdBous yiyvecbar. pr TExX- 
~ a 4 > > ~ > > 
vk@s Cnreire troAvtevecOar pnd’ adavds, add 
ottws amrA@s Kal gavepOs wote pnd av tis 
= > cal 
BovAntrat pddiov studs elvac SiaBadrciv. Sox- 
\ / 
pdlere Tas mpakers, Kat vouilere movnpas pev as 
/ / > \ / A \ 
mpattovres AavOdvew ewe Bovdrcobe, xpnotas Se 
\ e > \ / / / € a 
mept dv eyo pew mvOduevos BeAtiovs tyuas 
vomwety. jn) KaTaowWw7aTe, dv Twas pate Tepl 
\ > ‘i \ > \ \ »” > > > / 
THY apxynv THV Eunv Tovnpods OvTas, aAN e&ehéy- 
\ / ~ ~ 
xeTe, Kal vouilete THs atris Cnplas akiouvs elvat 
\ , - a 
Tovs GvyKpUTTOVTas Tols duapTdvovow. edtuxetv 
/ \ \ 
vouilete put) Tods AavOavovtas, édv Te KaKOV 
, > Ni \ de > 7 
Tmomowow, adda Tos pndev efapaprdvortas: 
\ \ A > \ ~ aA 
TOUS fev Yap ElKOS ToLatTa Tabety, oid wep adbrot 
lot \ \ a > A = 
movobar, Tos de yapw amodaPeiv, As ad&vor tTvy- 
f oA ¢ ~ 
xavovow ovres. €Taipeias pur) Trovetofe pundé 
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either, when done in season and with honour, benefits 
the doer. 

And do not regard any one of my orders as a hard- 
ship; for those of you who make themselves most 
serviceable to my interests will most advance the 
interests of their own households. Let none of 
you imagine that even what he secretly thinks 
in his own heart will be hidden from me ; nay, let 
him believe that, though I may be absent in body, 
yet my thoughts are present at what goes on; for, 
being of this opinion, you will be more restrained in 
your deliberations on all matters. Never conceal from 
me anything that you possess, or that you are doing, 
or that you intend to do, knowing that where there 
are things hidden, fears in great number must needs 
arise. Seek not to be artful nor underhand in your 
public life, but to be so honest and open that, even 
if anyone wants to slander you, it will not be easy to 
do so. Scrutinize your actions and believe that they 
are evil when you wish to hide from me what you 
do, and good when my knowledge of them will be 
likely to make me think better of you. Do not 
keep silent if you see any who are disloyal to my rule, 
but expose them; and believe that those who aid 
in concealing crime deserve the same punishment as 
those who commit it. Consider fortunate, not those 
who escape detection when they do evil, but those 
who are innocent of all wrongdoing ; for it is prob- 
able that the former will suffer such ills as they 
themselves inflict, while the latter will receive the 
reward which they deserve. Do not form political 
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ovvddous dvev Tijs epas yvopns’ at yap ToLatrat 
avoTdacets €v pev tats dAdAats mroAtrelats 7Aeov- 
exTodow, ev 6€ Tals povapxiass kwdvvevovaw. 
pr) povov améxeabe THY dpapryparay, dda Kal 
TOV emir devpaTav TOY TowvTwy eV ols avay- 
Katov é€oTw brrosiay eyylyvecbat. Ty eunv didiav 
aopareotatny Kal BeBaordrny elvat vopilere. 

55 Suapvddrrere TH Tapotcav KaTdoTaow, Kal pnde- 
puds émiOupetre petaBodjjs, eiddres ore Ova Tas 
Tapayas davayKaidvy é€oTt Kal Tas mOAeus am- 
drAvobat Kat Tovs olxous TOUS idious avaoTatous 
ylyvecbar. [7) pdvov Tas puoets airias vopilete 
Too xaherovs 7 impdous elvat Tovs Tupavvous, 
ddd. Kal TOV TpoTrov TOV TOV ToT ay" moAXoi 
yap 7189 dua THY TOV dpxopevev Kaklav Tpaxv- 

\ \ 
TEpov 1 KATA TV abray yropnv dpxew qpay- 

56 KdoOnoay. Oappetre pn) paMo v da THY mpadryTa 
TH eunv 7 dia TV bperépay avT@v opera TV 
env dopdAevav ddevav bp avrots elvau vopilere: 
cards yap TOV mepl cue Kabeotwtwv TOV avrov 
Tpomrov kat Td. mepl _dpas Efe. Tamrewovs peev 
elvar xpi) mpos THY apynV THY eunv, eupevovtas 
tois elect Kal SvadvAdrrovras Tovs vdjous Tovs 
Baowrtkous, Aapumpods 8° év tats brép Tis ToXAEws 
Acvroupytats Kat Tots aAAows Tots bm euod mpoc- 
TATTOMEVOLS. 

57 IIpotpemere Tovs vewT€pous em dpeT nv BY 
pLovov Tapawodvres, ard Kal Tepl Tas mpagets 
drroderkvovres atvTots olous elvaw xpr TOUS dvdpas 
Tovs ayabous. dvddoKeTe Tovs maidas Tovs dye- 
tépovs atdta&v melapyeiv,’ Kat wept mv maiSevow 


1 reBapxetv DY: Baoievec@a vulg. 
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societies or unions * without my sanction ; for such 
associations may be an advantage in the other forms 
of government, but in monarchies they are a danger. 
Abstain not merely from wrongdoing, but also from 
such conduct as must needs arouse suspicion. Believe 
that my friendship is very sure and abiding. Pre- 
serve the present order and do not desire any change, 
knowing that revolutions inevitably destroy states 
and lay waste the homes of the people. Do not 
think that it is their natural dispositions alone which 
make rulers harsh or gentle, but the character of 
the citizens as well ; for many before now have been 
compelled by the depravity of their subjects to rule 
more harshly than they wished. Be confident, but 
less because of my mildness than because of your 
own goodness. Consider that in my safety lies your 
own security ; for while my fortunes are on a firm 
foundation, your own will be likewise. You should 
be self-effacing in your attitude toward my authority, 
abiding by our customs and preserving the royal 
laws, but conspicuous in your services on behalf of 
the state and in the other duties which are assigned 
to you by my command. 

Exhort the young to virtue not only by your 
precepts but by exemplifying in your conduct what 
good men ought to be. Teach your children to be 
obedient, and habituate them to devote themselves 


@ Political clubs may have been patriotic in old Athens 
(Paneg. 79) but they had now degenerated into secret 
associations conspiring against popular government. See 
Paneg. 167; Thue. viii. 54; Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, xxxiv. 
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THY <tpnevny™ Oiler’ adbrtods ws pdadiora Sia- 
TpiBew Hv yap Kadds dpxebae pdbeo, Toa 
dpyew Svvycovrar, Kal muoTol prev OovTeEs Kal 
dlKavot pebefovar TOV TLETEpwV ayabar, Karol 
be yevopevor KwWOdvVEVGOVOL mrepl TOV drrapxov- 
Twv. péyvatov nyetobe Kal BeBavorarov Tots 
matot qtAovTov Tapaducew, jv adbtots duvyncbe 
THY jweTépay evtvovay KaTadeizew. abAuwTdToVs 
nyetabe Kal Svotvyeotdtous, daot epi Tovs 
muoTEvovTas AmloTOL yeyovacw: avayKn yap Tovs 
ToLovtous ab¥pws exovtas Kat doBovpevous atavTa 
Kal pndev paddrov motevovtas Tots dirows 7 Tots 
eyOpots tov émidourov xpovov diayew. Cndodre 
pi) Tods mAcioTa KeKTHLévous, aGAAA Tods pyndev 
Kakov ofiow adrois ouvevooras’ peta yap TovavTns 
poxis moLor” av tis dvvaito TOV Biov Svayayety. 
pa) THY Kakiav oleate dvvacbar pev mActon TS 
dperis apehetv, TO S° ovopia. Svoxepeorepoy € exe, 
GAN olwy rep ovopdroy EKQOTOV Tay _mpayparey 
TeTUYNKE, ToLav’Tas Hyelobe Kal Tas Suvdpets 
avta@v elvar. 

M1) dOovetre tots map’ euol mpwrevovow add’ 
aptrAAdobe, Kai meipaobe ypynotods buds adrovs 
TApeXOVTES evoobobar Tots Tpo€xovow. dtAciv 
olecbe deiv kal TyLay ovorrep av Kat 6 Baorreds, 
iva Kal Tap euod tuyxavnte TOV abta@v TovTwv. 
ofa mep mapdévTos pov A€yere, Tovabra. Kal Tept 
dmovros fpoveite. THVv evvovay TV _mpos Has ev 
tots epyous evdeixvvabe paGdAov 7 ev Tots Adoyous. 
a mdoxorres bg’ ETEpwV opyileate, TavTa TovS 
dANous jun) Trovetre. mepl av av ev tots Adyous 


1 rip elpnuévny TD: thy roatrny vulg. 
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above all to the discipline which I have described; 
for if they learn to submit to authority they will be 
able to exercise authority over many ; and if they 
are faithful and just they will be given a share in 
my privileges ; but if they turn out to be bad they 
will be in danger of losing all the privileges which 
they possess. Consider that you will pass on to 
your children the greatest and surest wealth if you 
can leave them my good will. Consider that the most 
miserable and unfortunate of men are those who have 
proved faithless to those who put their faith in them ; 
for such men are doomed to despair and to fear of 
everything and to distrust of friends no less than of 
foes throughout the remainder of their lives. Emu- 
late, not those who have most possessions, but those 
_ who in their hearts know no evil; for with such 
a conscience one can live out his life most happily. 
Do not imagine that vice can profit more than 
virtue, and that it is only its name which is uglier ; 
but consider that even as are the names which 
things have received, so, also, are their qualities.” 
Do not be jealous of those who are highest in my 
favour, but emulate them, and by making yourselves 
serviceable try to rise to the level of those who are 
above you. Believe that you should love and honour 
those whom your king loves and honours, in order 
that you may win from me these same distinctions. 
Even as are the words which you speak about me in 
my presence, so let your thoughts of me be in my 
absence. Manifest your good will towards me in 
deeds rather than in words. Do not do to others 
that which angers you when they do it to you.? 


@ Cf. Phil. 16 ff. 
>’ See To Demonicus 14 and note. 
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KaTnYOpHTE, pdev TovUTwY ev Tots epyous emrn- 
eveTe. ToLadTa TpoodoKare mpagew, of a mrept 
juav Svavojobe. jut) povov émraivette Tos aya- 

62 Gods aAAa Kal pysetabe. Tovs Adyous Todvs Epmods 
vouovs elvar vopilovtes meipaobe toto. ep- 
pevew, elddtes Ott Tois paAdioTa ToLtotow tua@v 
dy PovAouwa, TaxvoTa TovTos e€€oTar Civ ws 
avTol Bovdovrat. kepthauov d€ Tay eipnuevwv: 
olous Tp tovs vd’ budv dpxopevovs oleae dety 
mepl bps elvan, TOLOUTOUS Xp7) Kal TEPL THY Apy7V 
THY env byas ylyveoBar. 

63 Kal tatr’ dv move, ti bet mept TOV cup. 
Byoopeveny paxpodoyeiv; Hv yap eye TE Tapexw 
Towobrov ewavrov oldv TEp ev TO mapeABovre 

[40] xXpove, Kal Td. Tap vLav _Ommperijrat, Taxéws 
dpecbe Kal Tov Biov TOV _DperEpov avTa@v emre- 
dedwxora Kal THY apyny THY cea bem wevny Kal 

64 THY mow evdalova yevernerny. a€vov jeer ovv 
TnALKoUTwY ayab@r Eevexa pundev édAcimew, aAAa 
kal mévous Kal Kwdvvous odcTWwacody bmeveyKely: 
bpiv om efeore pndev TaAaumwpnfetow, aAAa m- 
aTois povov Kat dikaloits ovow, dmavtTa tadrTa 
dtampa€acbar. 
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Practise nothing in your deeds for which you con- 
demn others in your words. Expect to fare well or 
ill according as you are disposed well or ill toward 
me. Be not satisfied with praising good men, but 
imitate them as well. Regard my words as your 
law, and try to abide by them, knowing that those 
of you who most faithfully do what I desire will 
most quickly be able to live as they themselves 
desire. This is the conclusion of the whole matter : 
just as you think those who are ruled by you should 
conduct themselves toward you, so you also should 
conduct yourselves toward my rule. 

And if you do this, why need I speak at length of 
what the results will be? For if I continue to treat 
you as in time past, and you continue to give me 
your service and support, you will soon see your own 
life advanced, my empire increased, and the state 
made happy and prosperous. You could, therefore, 
well afford, for the sake of blessings so great, to spare 
no effort and even to undergo all manner of toil and 
peril ; and yet it lies in your power, without suffering 
any hardship, but merely by being loyal and true, to 
bring all these things to pass. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tur Panegyricus was published at a time 7 when the 
power and influence of Athens were at a low ebb 
and when the Hellenic world generally was in a 
sorry state. The empire which Athens had built 
upon her acknowledged leadership in driving the 
Persians out of Greece had been shattered by the 
Peloponnesian War. The supremacy to which Sparta 
succeeded at the end of that war ® soon proved a 
selfish tyranny which so stirred up hatred among the 
Greek cities and factions within them as to destroy 
whatever of pan-Hellenic sentiment had been engen- 
dered by the Persian Wars and to invite the barbarian 
to interfere in the affairs of Hellas. 

The crowning shame of this condition of affairs 
was the so-called Peace of Antalcidas (negotiated in 
387 B.c., mainly by Sparta), under the terms of which 
the Greeks submitted themselves formally, for the 
first time in history, to the overlordship of the Persian 
king, accepting him as the arbiter of their disputes 
and as the guardian of the “ autonomy ” of the Greek 
states in their relations to each other. 

But this sacrifice of their pride gained for the 
Hellenes neither the “‘ autonomy ”’ nor the “ peace ”’ 
which the treaty guaranteed.© Sparta continued to 

* About 380 B.c. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 148. 
» By the Battle of Aegospotami, 405 s.c. 
¢ See Paneg. 115. 
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wage war on Greek states “ and to stir up faction 
and bloodshed within them.2 The Athenian fleet no 
longer patrolled the sea, and pirates infested the 
Aegean.’ The several states, exhausted by war and 
civil strife, were unable to support their populations, 
and men sought to escape from poverty and want 
at home by enlisting in foreign service under any 
leader who could hold out to them a prospect of 
pay or pillage. These bands of mercenaries, grow- 
ing in numbers and in recklessness, became a 
positive menace to the security of the home-staying 
population.@ 

It is from these intolerable circumstances that 
Isocrates in the Panegyricus seeks to persuade the 
Greeks to deliver themselves. They cannot, he 
insists, go on with their suicidal wars; the strife 
which is sapping their very life must be brought to 
anend. There is, however, but one way to establish 
concord among the several states and that is to enlist 
their mutual rivalries in a common cause—to carry 
the war from Hellas into Asia and to wrest from the 
barbarians the power and wealth which the Hellenes 
now seek to gain from each other. Concord among 
the Greeks, war upon the barbarians—the complete 
triumph of Hellenism by a final and thorough-going 
conquest of Persia—is the central theme of the 
discourse. 

But there is the difficult question of leadership in 
this crusade. Sparta, now the leading state, has 
abused her power and involved Greece in her present 
weakness and humiliation. She must suffer a change 
of heart and join with Athens in the war of deliver- 


@ 196. > 110-114. z 115. 
4 See Paneg. 115, 168; Phil. 96, 120, 121; Hpist. ix. 9. 
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ance. But Athens must regain her lost supremacy ; 7 
she alone, by her past history, has proved not only 
her right but her capacity to unite the Greeks in a 
common cause. The author sketches with sincere 
eloquence the glorious services of Athens to Hellas— 
Athens, the mother of civilization ; author of material 
prosperity no less than of the institutions and the 
arts of the cultivated life ; beneficent in the exercise 
of the supremacy which of old was conceded to her, 
using her power,not to enslave, but to help the weaker 
states; risking her very existence in the Persian 
Wars for the freedom of all the Hellenes ; and always 
without fail the champion of Hellenism against the 
menace of the Persian empire—and rests on this 
record her claim to take the lead in this great 
enterprise. 

Isocrates insists that the enterprise is entirely 
practicable. The Persians are an effeminate people 
with no genius or strength for war. They have 
prospered only by the help of the Greeks or by 
playing one Greek power against another; they 
have never succeeded and can never stand against 
a united Hellas. If only the Greeks can be per- 
suaded to make common cause against them, their 
advance upon the barbarians “ will be more like a 
sacred mission than a military expedition.” 

The Panegyricus is the first of the “ political’ ® 

* Isocrates, in tactful recognition of the present position 
of Sparta, speaks in one or two passages of the Panegyricus 
as if he had in mind a dual leadership ; but the discourse 
as a whole (see especially 99) is both a challenge to Athens 
to lead in the expedition (compare Phil. 127) and to the 
rest of the Greeks to accept her leadership. Moreover in 
the Antidosis, 57, 58, Isocrates expressly states that this was 
the purpose of the Panegyricus. 

> See General Introd. p. xxxi. 
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discourses of Isocrates, and the first and foremost in 
which he devotes his eloquence to his dream of pan- 
Hellenism.” It betrays the great pains taken in its 
composition by the extreme finish of its style and the 
careful elaborateness of its structure ; but through- 
out its involved rhetorical periods there breathes a 
genuine feeling and a lofty tone. It established 
his fame in antiquity, and was recognized then as 
now as his masterpiece.” 

The title was chosen by Isocrates himself,’ no 
doubt to signify its appropriateness to be delivered 
before a pan-Hellenic gathering at Olympia, where 
Gorgias and Lysias had actually spoken on the same 
theme before him.? It is, however, certain that it 
was not delivered by Isocrates;* and, although 
it may have been read aloud on such an occasion 
by another, it was probably written as a political 
pamphlet and circulated among a reading public. 


@ See General Introd. pp. ix, x. 
> Compare the enthusiastic judgements pronounced upon 
it by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Critique on Isocrates 
5, 14, and by Havet in his introduction to Cartelier’s Antidosis, 
. lviii. 
rs Phil. 9 ; General Introd. p. xxxvi. 
4 General Introd. p. xxxv. 
€ General Introd. pp. xviii, xxx. 
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~ A 7 
[41] IloAAdKus COavpaca THv Tas Tavnyvpets cvvaya- 
a ta 
yovtwv Kal TOs yupriKovs ay@vas KaTACTHAAVTWY, 
~ / 
OT TAS pev TOV GwyudTwr edtvxlas oUTW peyddwy 
~ a ~ ~ 2907 
Swpedv 7Eiwoav, tots 8 tbrép THv Kowav idia 
Tovycac. Kal Tas €avT@v yvyds ovTwW Tapa- 
/ oe \ \ + > ~ / 
okevdoaow Wate Kal TOVs dAXous wdedrciv S¥vacbat, 
a ea 
2 tovTos 8 ovdeplay TiYty amréveysavs @v eikos Hv 
~ ~ \ A 
avtovs paAdAov mowjoacbat mpdvotav: THY pev yap 
b) ~ \ ys CA / > \ nv 
aOAnTdv dis tocadtynv pany AaBovtwy ovdev av 
mA€ov yévouto Tots aAAois, évdos S€ avdpos ev 
dpovncavtos damavtes av azoAatcevav ot Bovdd- 
pevot Kowwvety THs exeivov diavoias. 
> \ > \ uA > / c / e cal 
3 Od pry emt TovTos abuproas ctAounv pabvpetv, 
> > < \ / > ” , \ /, 
aad’ ikavov vouicas GBAov eceobai pou THv dd€av 
TH am avTod Tob Adyou yernoomerny Kw ovp- 
Bovredowv epi te Tod modguov Tob mpds Tods 
/ \ ~ ¢ , ~ \ ¢ ~ 
PapBdpovs Kat Tis Opovolas THs mpos Has adtovs, 
~ \ ~ 
ovK ayvodyv ott ToAAO! TOV mpooTOLncapevwy eivat 


* Pan-Hellenic gatherings at the Olympic, Pythian, 
Nemean and Isthmian games, including also the Pan- 
athenaic festival at Athens. See Gardner and Jevons, 
Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 269 ff. 

> This is not quite exact (see Lysias, Olympiacus 2), nor 
consistent with § 45 where he mentions contests of intellect 
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Many times have I wondered at those who first 
convoked the national assemblies and established 
the athletic games, amazed that they should have 
thought the prowess of men’s bodies to be deserving 
of so great bounties, while to those who had toiled in 
private for the public good and trained their own 
minds so as to be able to help also their fellow-men 
they apportioned no reward whatsoever,’ when, in 
all reason, they ought rather to have made provision 
for the latter ; for if all the athletes should acquire 
twice the strength which they now possess, the rest 
of the world would be no better off ; but let a single 
man attain to wisdom, and all men will reap the 
benefit who are willing to share his insight. 

Yet I have not on this account lost heart nor 
chosen to abate my labours ; on the contrary, believ- 
ing that I shall have a sufficient reward in the appro- 
bation which my discourse will itself command, I 
have come before you to give my counsels on the 
war against the barbarians and on concord among 
ourselves. I am, in truth, not unaware that many of 


and prizes for them. But the mild interest which these 
evoked served but to emphasize the excess of enthusiasm 
for athletics against which Isocrates here and elsewhere 
protests. Of. Antid. 250 and Hpist. viii. 5. ‘The complaint 
is older than Isocrates. See Xenophanes, Fr. 19. 
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Sad 4 ToploTay € émt Tobrov Tov Adyov epynoar, GAN’ dpa 
* ev eAmicey TocobTov d.oicewv date Tots adios 
pindev mosTroTE doKety elpnalar rep ab’T@v, apa 
de mpoxpivas Tovrous xadXorous elvat TOV Adywr, 
oltiwes mept- peyloTav Tuyxdvovow ovres Kal Tous 
te Aéyovtas pdAor’ emiderxvYovor Kal Tous dcov- 

5 ovTas mhetor’ Operotow, av ets obrds eorw. emer 
odd" ot Kaupot Tw TapeAnAvbaow, wor 7387), parny 
elvan TO peuvpabat mepl ToUTw. TOTE yap xp? 
mavecbat A€yovras, OTav Ta mpdypara AdBy 
Tedos Kal pnkeTe ben Bovreveobat mrept av’Tav, 7 
Tov Adyov ion Tis €xovTa TEpas, | Wore pndepiav 

6 AcActbbat Tots dAAots brepBoAnv. Ews 8 av TA pEv 
Omolws womep mpdTepov dépnrar, Ta 8 elpnueva 
havriws éxovta Tuyyavn, TOs od xpt) oKoTeiv Kal 
dirocodgetv Tobrov Tov Adyov, ds Hv KaTopOwhh, Kat 
Tod ToA€mov Tob mpos aAAjAOUS Kal THs TAPAXTS THS 
Tapovons Kal TOV peyloTwy KaKOv Huds atadAdée; 

7 IIpds 8€ rovrows, et péev pndauds adAAws olov7’ 
Hv dnroby Tas abtas mpdafers GAN 7 Sia puras iddas, 
elyev av tis vrodaBety ws mepicpyov éott Tov 
avTov Tpdmov exeivois A€yovta maAw evoxAciv Tots 
aKovovow: eed) 8 of Adyor Tova’Tny Exovar 

8 Tv daw, wal” oldvr’ elvar mepi TOV ad’Ta@v ToA- 
Aayds eEnyjoacbar, Kal Td Te peydra Tamewd 
Toujoar Kal Tois puKpots péyeos wepiHeivar, Kal 


* For the meaning of the word ‘ sophist ”’ see General 
Introd. p. xii. The word is commonly translated ‘* orator,”’ 
since the sophists concerned themselves mainly with exempli- 
fying and teaching oratory ; but the sophist speaks only on 
the lecture platform ; the political orator is called a ‘‘ rhetor ” 
in Isocrates. 

Gorgias and Lysias in their Olympic orations had spoken 
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those who have claimed to be sophists have rushed 
upon this theme, but I hope to rise so far superior to 
them that it will seem as if no word had ever been 
spoken by my rivals upon this subject ; and, at the 
same time, I have singled out as the highest kind of 
oratory ° that which deals with the greatest affairs 
and, while best displaying the ability of those who 
speak, brings most profit to those who hear; and 
this oration is of that character. In the next place, 
the moment for action has not yet gone by, and so 
made it now futile to bring up this question ; for 
then, and only then, should we cease to speak, when 
the conditions have come to an end and there is 
no longer any need to deliberate about them, or 
when we see that the discussion of them is so com- 
plete that there is left to others no room to improve 
upon what has been said. But so long as con- 
ditions go on as before, and what has been said 
about them is inadequate, is it not our duty to scan 
and study this question, the right decision of which 
will deliver us from our mutual warfare, our present 
confusion, and our greatest ills ? 

Furthermore, if it were possible to present the 
same subject matter in one form and in no other, 
one might have reason to think it gratuitous to weary 
one’s hearers by speaking again in the same manner 
as his predecessors ; but since oratory is of such a 
nature that it is possible to discourse on the same 
subject matter in many different ways—to represent 
the great as lowly or invest the little with grandeur, 


on this theme, but it is hardly probable that Isocrates had 
them particularly in mind in this patronizing remark. 

» Of. Lysias, Olymp.3. For Isocrates’ idea of the highest 
oratory see General Introd. p. xxiv. 
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rd Te TraAaa Kawas SieOeiv Kal wept TOV vewort 
YeyerT Leva dpxatons el7retv, ovKere pevKréov 
Tatr é€oTl mepl wv ETEpoL TpPOTEpov ElpHKacW, 
GAN’ dpewov éxeivwy eimety TeipaTéov. at pev yap 
mpaters at mpoyeyernpevar Kowal Taow ypiv KaT- 
edeipOnoav, 76 8 ev Kaip@ TavTas Kataxpyoacbat 
Kal TA MpoorjKovTa Tept ExdoTyns evOvpyFAvar Kal 
trois dvépacw «3 diabécbar trav «db dpovodvTwv 
iSudv €oTw. Hyodpar 8° ottws av peyloTny émt- 
Soow AapBdvew Kat tas dAdas Téxvas Kal THY TeEpt 
tovs Adyous dirocodiar, el Tis Bavudlou Kat TY 
[L1) TOUS TPWTOUS TOV Epywv apxopevous, aAAa Tos 
dpio8’ exaotov attav e€epyalopévous, nde Tovs 
mept tovtwv Cntobtvtas Aéyew mept adv pydets 
mpoTepov eipnKev, GAAA Tovs ovTwWS emLOTAapEVoUS 
el7etv ws ovdels av GAAos SvvaiTo. 

Kairot twés émity@ou TOV Adywv Tots brép 
Tovs iduwTas €xovot Kal Alav amnkpiBwpevois, Kal 
TosobvTov SinuapTyKacw WwoTe Tovs mpos rep- 
BoAjy memompévous mpds Tods ay@vas Tods mept 
Tov idiwv cvpBoralwy oKomodcw, woTEep Opmolws 
d€ov audotéepous exe, add’ od Tods pev aodadrds 
tovs 8° émidexTiK@s, 7) ofas pev Swop@vtas Tas 


@ The author of the treatise On the Sublime, xxxviii, quotes 
this passage and condemns Isocrates’ ‘‘ puerility *’ in thus 
dwelling on the power of rhetoric when leading up to his 
praise of Athens, and so arousing distrust of his sincerity. 
But the objection loses its force if Isocrates is here using 
what had become a conventionalized statement of the power 
of oratory. This it probably was. [Plutarch], Lives of 
the Orators 838 Fr, attributes to Isocrates the definition of 
rhetoric as the means of making “‘ small things great and 
great things small.” A similar view is attributed to the 
rhetoricians Tisias and Gorgias in Plato, Phaedr. 267 a, who 
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to recount the things of old in a new manner or set 
forth events of recent date in an old fashion *—it 
follows that one must not shun the subjects upon 
which others have spoken before, but must try to 
speak better than they. For the deeds of the past 
are, indeed, an inheritance common to us all; but 
the ability to make proper use of them at the appro- 
priate time, to conceive the right sentiments about 
them in each instance, and to set them forth in 
finished phrase, is the peculiar gift of the wise. And 
it is my opinion that the study ° of oratory as well as 
the other arts would make the greatest advance if 
we should admire and honour, not those who make 
the first beginnings in their crafts, but those who are 
the most finished craftsmen in each, and not those 
who seek to speak on subjects on which no one has 
spoken before, but those who know how to speak as 
no one else could. 

Yet there are some who carp at discourses which 
are beyond the powers of ordinary men and have 
been elaborated with extreme care, and who have 
gone so far astray that they judge the most ambitious 
oratory by the standard of the pleas made in the 
petty actions of the courts ; ° as if both kinds should 
be alike and should not be distinguished, the one 
by plainness of style, the other by display ; or as if 
are credited with ‘‘ making small things appear great and 
great things small, and with presenting new things in an 
old way and old themes in a modern fashion through the 
power of speech.” Cf. Busiris 4 and Panath. 36; also 
Julian, Oration, i. 2c. 

» Literally the ‘‘ philosophy which has to do with 
oratory ’’—culture expressed in speech. For “ philosophy ” 


as used by Isocrates see General Introd. p. xxvi. 
¢ For Isocrates’ opinion of court oratory see General 


Introd. p. xxii. 
We 
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etpiorntas, Tov & axpiB@s émuatdpevov ré&yew 
amAGs odk av Suvdpevov eizeiv. odToL pev odv 
od} AcAjPacw Sti TovTovs emawobow dv eyyvs 
adrol tuyydvovow dvtes: enol 8 oddév mpos Tovs 
totovrous dAAd mpos éxelvous éoti, Tovs ovbdev 
amrode€opevous THv etki Acyouevwv, adAa dSvo- 
xepavotvras Kat Cntjcovtas id<iv Te Towodrov ev 
Tots €uots, oiov mapa Tots aAAots ody Edpyaovaw. 
mpos ovs €Tt puKpov vrep eavTod Opacuvayevos, 
70 Tept TOO mpadypatos Troincopar Tovs Adyous. 
Tovs pLev yap aAAous év Tots Tpooipiows 6p@ KaTa- 
mpaivovtas Tovs aKpoatds, Kal mpodacilopéevous 
tmép THv peAdAdvtwv pyOjcecba, Kat €yovTas 
Tovs pev ws €€ broyviov yéyovev attois 7 mapa- 
oKeun, Tovs 8 ws xademdv eaTw igous Tods Adyous 
TH peyela TOV Epywv eEevpetv. eyw 8 TY pH 
Kal Tod mpaypatos a€iws eimw Kal THs dd€yns THs 
€uavTod Kal Tod ypdvov, 7) dovov TOD TeEpt TOV 
Adyov Hutv dvatpipOevTos adda Kal ovprravTos ob 
BeBiwKa, mapaxeAcvonat undeniav ovyyvamny exew, 
adda Katayehav Kat Katadpoveiv: ovdév yap 6 Tt 
Tav TowovTwr odK a&ids eit mAdoyeL, Eelmep undev 
diadépwv ovTw peyddas Tovoduar Tas brocyecets. 

Tlept pev ody T&v idtwv Tabrd pou Tpoeipjcbw. 
mept d€ THY Kowdv, dcor pev EdOds éedOdvTES 
diSdoKxovew ws xpr) Svadvoapévouvs Tas Tpos Huds 


* This is done by [Lysias], Epitaph. 1, by Hypereides, 
Epitaph 2, and by Isocrates himself, Panath. 36-38. 

> See General Introd. p. xxx. 

° This self-confidence is something more than Isocratean 
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they themselves saw clearly the happy mean, while 
the man who knows how to speak elegantly could not 
speak simply and plainly if he chose. Now these 
people deceive no one ; clearly they praise those who 
are near their own level. I, for my part, am not 
concerned with such men, but rather with those who 
will not tolerate, but will resent, any carelessness 
of phrase, and will seek to find in my speeches 
a quality which they will not discover in others. 
Addressing myself to these, I shall proceed with my 
theme, after first vaunting a little further my own 
powers. For I observe that the other orators in their 
introductions seek to conciliate their hearers and 
make excuses for the speeches which they are about 
to deliver,* sometimes alleging that their preparation 
has been on the spur of the moment, sometimes 
urging that it is difficult to find words to match the 
greatness of their theme. But as for myself, if I 
do not speak in a manner worthy of my subject and 
of my reputation and of the time which I have spent ® 
—not merely the hours which have been devoted to 
my speech but also all the years which I have lived— 
I bid you show me no indulgence but hold me up to 
ridicule and scorn; for there is nothing of the sort 
which I do not deserve to suffer, if indeed, being no 
better than the others, I make promises so great.° 
So much, by way of introduction, as to my personal 
claims. But as to our public interests, the speakers 
who no sooner come before us than they inform us 
that we must compose our enmities against each 


vanity. It is a conscious device to enhance the greatness 
of his theme. At the beginning he is exalted by its magni- 
tude; at the end, 187, he is cast down by his failure to 
measure up to it. See Havet’s interesting remarks in 
Cartelier’s Antidosis, p. Ixv. 
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avTovs exOpas él TOV BapBapov Tpaméobat, Kat 
SueLepxorrat tds TE ouppopas Tas ek Tod Troh€wou 
Too mpos aMAijAous 7) qty yeyernpevas Kal Tas age- 
Aelas Tas eK Tis orparetas Tijs em éKxeivov eoope- 
vas, adn OF) peev A€yovew, od pny evtedlev trovobvTat 
THY aipxnv obev av padvora ovorhoa rabra duv7- 


16 Oetev. TOV ‘yap “EMjvev of peev th Hiv ot eo 


17 


18 


19 


bro Aaxedatpoviors etoiv at yap moXuretar, du” Ov 
olkobot Tas 7éAEts, OUTW TOvs TAElaTOUS avTa@V 
=, \ a 
duecndacw. doris obv olerat Tovs adAovs KowH 
Te mpatew ayabov, mpiv av Tovs mpoeoTatas avTav 
SiadAdEn, Aiav amADs Eyer Kat méppw Tav mpay- 
/ 3 / > % >) cal \ A / > h>) 
patwv éeoriv. adAd Set Tov pr) povov emideréw 
rs > A \ r) / a / Ao 
movovpevov adAa Kat diarpdgacbai te BovAdpevov 
a / 
exeltvous Tovs Adyous Cyreiv, of Twes Tw 71dAn 
~ \ 
TOUTW TrEelcovaw loopoiphaat mpdos aAAnjAas Kal TAs 
> ¢ / / \ \ # “a ~ 
& yenovias dveA€ofar Kal Tas mAcovetias as vov 
Tapa Tov ‘EAAjvwr éemibupotow atrats yiyveoBat, 
Tavtas Tapa THY BapBdpwv mrowmoacbat. 
\ N >= ¢ / d Log Ss, ~ 
Tay fev ody TmeTepay mow pddvov emt TadTa 
mpoayayeiv, Aakedayudviot 5€ viv pev ete dv0- 
/ ” ie si > 4 ¢€ 
TELoTWS ExXovaL’ TapetAndact yap Yevdh Adyov, Ws 
€OTW avrots nyctobae ad puov" qv & émdelén Tus 
avrots TAVTHY THY TYLNV Tuer epay ovoav uadAdov 7 7) 
“Kelveov, Tax’ dv edoavtes TO StaxpiBodobat mept 
ToUTwY emi TO ovppepov eAGotev, 
"Eyphv jeev obv Kal Tovds dMous evredbev dpye- 
\ 
cOar Kal jr) mpdtepov tepl TOV dpwodAoyoupevwr 


« Artaxerxes II., king of Persia, 404-359 B.c. 

> The Greek states “which were under the influence of 
Athens were democratic; those under Sparta’s influence, 
oligarchic. 
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other and turn against the barbarian,¢ rehearsing 
the misfortunes which have come upon us from our 
mutual warfare and the advantages which will result 
from a campaign against our natural enemy—these 
men do speak the truth, but they do not start at 
the point from which they could best bring these 
things to pass. For the Hellenes are subject, some 
to us, others to the Lacedaemonians, the polities ® 
by which they govern their states having thus 
divided most of them. If any man, therefore, thinks 
that before he brings the leading states into friendly 
relations, the rest will unite in doing any good 
thing, he is all too simple and out of touch with the 
actual conditions. No, the man who does not aim 
merely to make an oratorical display, but desires to 
_ accomplish something as well, must seek out such 
arguments as will persuade these two states to share 
and share alike with each other, to divide the 
supremacy between them, and to wrest from the 
barbarians the advantages which at the present time 
they desire to seize for themselves at the expense of 
the Hellenes.° 

Now our own city could easily be induced to adopt 
this policy, but at present the Lacedaemonians are 
still hard to persuade; for they have inherited the 
false doctrine that leadership is theirs by ancestral 
right. If, however, one should prove to them that 
this honour belongs to us rather than to them, 
perhaps they might give up splitting hairs about this 
question and pursue their true interests. 

So, then, the other speakers also should have 
made this their starting-point and should not have 
given advice on matters about which we agree before 


¢ Almost the same language is used in Phil. 9. 
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cvpBovredew, mply mept tev dydioByTovpevwv 
fuas ediSagav: euot 8 otv apudotépwv €evexa 
mpoonjker rept tadra Tmojoacba thy mAEtoTHY 
SvarpiByv, padvora pev va mpotpyov Te yEevnrat 
Kal mavoduevor THs mpos HuaGs avdTovs diAoviKias 

20 Kowh tots BapBdpows moAewHowpev, <i S€ Toor 
€otiv advvarov, iva SyAdow Todvs euToda@v ovTas 
tH Tov “EAjvwv eddayovia, Kat maou yévntat 
davepov dtu Kal mpdotepov 7 modus 7p@v SiKaiws 
ths Oadratrns Hpée Kai vov odk adikws audioBynret 
THs Hyepovias. 

21. Toiro pev yap ei det TovTous éf” ExdoTw TiLa- 
ofa tOv epywv, tos eumetpotatovs bvTas Kal 
peylorny dvvauw exovras, avaudioBytiTws jytv 
TpooynKe. THY WyEemoviay amoAaBelv, Hv m<Ep TmpO- 
TEpov eTUyydvomev ExoVTEs’ OvdEls yap av €Tépav 
moAw émdeiEeve ToootTov ev TH ToAduw TO KaTa 

[45] vv direpéyovoar, daov T1v AueTEépav ev Tols KW- 

22 dUvots Tois Kata OadatTav diadépovoav. todto 8 
El TWes TAVTHY [LEV fur) VoutCovor SiKalav elvar THY 
Kpiow, adAda modAds Tas petaBords ytyvecbat 
(ras yap Sduvacrelas ovdémoTE Tots adTois Tapa- 
pévew), a€tobdar 5€ THVv Ayepoviay €xew warrep GAO 
Te yépas 7 Tods mpwTous TuxdvTas Ta’TNs Tis 
TyuLHS N Tods TAcloTwWY ayab@v aitiovs Tots “EA- 
Anow ovras, Hyoduat Kal TodTous elvar pel” udv: 

23 dow yap dv Tis Toppwrépwhev cKxorH meEpt TovTwY 
apgdotépwv, Tooovtw mA€ov amrorcixpouev Tovds 
aupiopytobvras. codoyetrar pev yap tHv méAw 
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instructing us on the points about which we disagree. 
I, at all events, am justified by a twofold motive in 
devoting most of my attention to these points*: first 
and foremost, in order that some good may come of 
it, and that we may put an end to our mutual 
rivalries and unite in a war against the barbarian ; 
and, secondly, if this is impossible, in order that I 
may show who they are that stand in the way of the 
happiness of the Hellenes, and that all may be made 
to see that even as in times past Athens justly held 
the sovereignty of the sea, so now she not unjustly 
lays claim to the hegemony.? 

For in the first place, if it is the most experienced 
and the most capable who in any field of action deserve 
to be honoured, it is without question our right to 
recover the hegemony which we formerly possessed ; 
for no one can point to another state which so far 
excels in warfare on land as our city is superior in 
fighting battles on the sea. But, in the next place, 
if there are any who do not regard this as a fair 
basis of judgement, since the reversals of fortune are 
frequent (for sovereignty never remains in the same 
hands), and who believe that the hegemony, like any 
other prize, should be held by those who first won 
this honour, or else by those who have rendered 
the most service to the Hellenes, I think that these 
also are on our side; for the farther back into the 
past we go in our examination of both these titles 
to leadership, the farther behind shall we leave those 
who dispute our claims. For it is admitted that our 

@ This claim was made good two years later when the new 
naval confederacy was formed. See General Introd. p. xxxvii. 
The Greek word ‘hegemony ’”—leadership, supremacy— 
is often used in the particular sense of acknowledged 


headship of confederated states, as here. e 
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Tpav dpxavoTaTny «iva Kat peyloTny Kal Tapa 
maow aviparrous ovopacrorarny: ovTw dé Kahijs 
Tis brrobecews ovons, €mt Tots EXOMEVOUS, ToUTa 
ere padrov mpas mpoojKker TyLaabae. TavTny yap 
olkobpev ovx éTépous éxBaddvtes 00d ephynv 
kataAaBovtes od’ e&k ToMav eOvay puyddes 
ouMeyevres, GAN ottTw KaABds Kal yenotws yeyova- 
per, wor” e€ Homep epupev, TAVTHV EXOVTES dmavra 
Tov Xpovov duarehobpev, av7oxfoves ovres Kal TOV 
dvouatwy tots adbtois, olamep Tovs oiKetoTaTous, 
THY TOAw ExovTes mpogeurrety: povous yap nptv Trav 
“EAAjvev THV avery Tpopov Kal marpida Kal pnTépa 
KaAéoau TpoanjKer. KaiTou xen Tous evAdyws méya 
dpovobvras Kal Tepl THs ayyepovias duxalws dupe- 
oByrobvras Kal Trav Tar play ToAAdKis eLVnevovus 
Touadryy THY apxnv. Tov yévous ExovTas daiverbar. 
Ta pev obdv €€ apyiis dmdpEavra Kal Tapa THs 
TUXNS Swpnfevra TAKAbe Atv TO peyebos €oTw* 
Gowv dé Tots dAdo ayaldv aiztou yevovapev, 
oUTws av KdAdor e€eTdoaipev, ef TOV TE YpOvoV 
am apxis Kal Tas mpdgeus Tas THs TéAEws eheEHs 
SveAPoyrev: evprycomev yap aviv ov pdvov TOV 
™pos TOV _TOAcmov Kwovvwv adda Kal Tijs aAAns 
KATAGKEYTS, ev a Karoucodpev Kat pel? 7s. moAL- 
revdpcBa Kal Ov ip Cav duvadpeba, cyedov a amdons 
aitiavy ovcav. avaykn dé mpoaipetobar tav ed- 


@ See Panath. 124 and Herod. vii. 161. 

> The same boast is made in Helen 35 and Antid. 299. 

¢ In contrast particularly to the ancestors of the Spartans 
when they established themselves in the Peloponnesus. 

@ The * autochthony ” of the Athenians was a common 
theme of Athenian orators and poets: Peace 49, Panath. 124- 
125; Thuc. i.2.5; Eurip. Jon 589 ff. ; Aristoph. Wasps 1076. 
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city is the oldest? and the greatest in the world 
and in the eyes of all men the most renowned. 
But noble as is the foundation of our claims, the 
following grounds give us even a clearer title to 
distinction : for we did not become dwellers in this 
land by driving others out of it,¢ nor by finding it un- 
inhabited, nor by coming together here a motley 
horde composed of many races; but we are of a 
lineage so noble and so pure that throughout our 
history we have continued in possession of the very 
land which gave us birth, since we are sprung from 
its very soil? and are able to address our city by 
the very names which we apply to our nearest kin ; 
for we alone of all the Hellenes have the right to call 
our city at once nurse and fatherland and mother. And 
yet, if men are to have good ground for pride and make 
just claims to leadership and frequently recall their 
ancestral glories, they must show that theirrace boasts 
an origin as noble as that which I have described.¢ 

So great, then, are the gifts which were ours from 
the beginning and which fortune has bestowed upon 
us. But how many good things we have contributed 
to the rest of the world we could estimate to best 
advantage if we should recount the history of our 
city from the beginning and go through all her 
achievements in detail; for we should find that 
not only was she the leader in the hazards of 
war, but that the social order in general in which 
we dwell, with which we share the rights of 
citizenship and through which we are able to 
live, is almost wholly due to her. It is, however, 
necessary to single out from the number of her 
benefactions, not those which because of their 


¢ A challenge to Spartan pride and pretensions. 
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epyeot@v pu7) Tas Sud pucpoTnTa dvahafovoas Kal 
karaow7nGetoas, ara Tas Oud TO péyebos v7r0 
mavroov dvOpamroy Kal aA Kal vov Kal TavTaxou 
Kal Aeyouévas Kal punpovevopevas. 

Ilparov per Tolvuv, ov T™p@Tov 7 dvots Uadv 
eden, bua THs ToAews THS TpeTepas. eroptotn 
Kal yap el pvdwdys o Adyos yéyover, ops avrTa 
Kal viv py Oivae TpoonjKket. Ajpntpos yap ad- 
uKopmerns ets Ty Xepay or emrAavyn Tijs Keopys 
dpracbeions, Kal Tmpos TOUS mpoyovous TEOV ev 
prevOs duarebetons € ek TOV evepyeoi@y & as ovx oidvT” 
aAAots 7) Tots jepunevous akovew, Kal dovons 
Swpeds ae aimep peyeorat TUyYavovow ovoat, 
Tous TE Kapmous, ot Too 41) Onpiwdas Cav meas 
alrvou yeyovaot, Kal THY TEeAETHV, Hs Ob _HeTaoxov- 
Tes Tepl Te THS TOO Biov TeAcuTHs Kal TOO ovp- 
TavTos atdvos mdtous tas éAnidas Exovow, ovTws 
% moXts Tov ov pdvov Deogidas aAAa Kal pur- 
avOpesTrens €oxev, WOTE Kupia yevopern TooovTwy 
ayalav ovt éd8dvnce tots aAXous, add’ dv édAaBev 
amact peTéOwKev, Kal Ta ev ETL Kal vov Kal? 
EKaOTOV Tov eveavTov detkvuper, Trev dé ovAAnBdny 
Tds TE Xpetas Kat Tas epyacias Kal Tas adgedias Tas 
am’ avT@v yryvopevas edtoakev. Kal ToUTOLs aTLOTELV 
pukp@v ete tpoorebevtwv oddels av a€imoerev. 


¢ For the story of Demeter and Persephone (here called 
Koré, “tthe maiden”) see the Homeric Hymn to Demeter ; 
Ovid, Fasti iv. 393-620, and Metamorphoses v. 385 ff. ; 
Claudian, De raptu Proserpinae, and Walter Pater, ‘ Demeter 
and Persephone” in his Greek Studies. 

> Cf. Plato, Meneaw. 237 ©; Lucret. vi. 1 ff. 

¢ For the Eleusinian Mysteries see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
vol. i.; Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiqui- 
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slight importance have escaped attention and been 
passed over in silence, but those which because of 
their great importance have been and still are on 
the lips and in the memory of all men everywhere. 

Now, first of all, that which was the first necessity 
of man’s nature was provided by our city ; for even 
though the story “ has taken the form of a myth, yet 
it deserves to be told again. When Demeter came 
to our land, in her wandering after the rape of Koré, 
and, being moved to kindness towards our ancestors 
by services which may not be told save to her initiates, 
gave these two gifts, the greatest in the world—the 
fruits of the earth,? which have enabled us to rise 
above the life of the beasts, and the holy rite ¢ 
which inspires in those who partake of it sweeter 
hopes ¢ regarding both the end of life and all eternity, 
—our city was not only so beloved of the gods but 
also so devoted to mankind that, having been 
endowed with these great blessings, she did not 
begrudge them to the rest of the world, but shared 
with all men what she had received. The mystic 
rite we continue even now, each year, to reveal to 
the initiates ; and as for the fruits of the earth, our 
city has, in a word, instructed the world in their 
uses, their cultivation, and the benefits derived from 
them. This statement, when I have added a few 
further proofs, no one could venture to discredit. 
ties, pp. 274 ff. ; Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History, 
xiii; Diehl, Hacursions in Greece viii. 

4 Quoted in Peace 34. For the blessedness of the Mystics 
see Homeric Hymn to Demeter 480 ff.; Pindar, Fr. 102; 
Sophocles, Fr. 753 Nauck. 

@ So Plato, Menex. 238 a. Cf. Cicero, Flaccus 62, ‘ adsunt 
Athenienses unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, iura, 
leges ortae atque in omnes terras distributae putantur.” 


f In the month Boédromion (August). 
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MI parov poev yap, ef @v av Ts Katadpovijcece 
TOV Acyopeveny os dpxatov évTwy, ek THY avTa@vV 
TOUTWY ElKOTWS dV Kal Tas mpagers yeyerjobac 
vopicevey” dud yap TO 7roMovs <tpnKevat Kal 
TmavTas dKnKogvat TpOOnkKEel [7 KaLVa pev mora 
d€ doxety elvar ta Acyoueva mrepl avt@v. emer 
od pdvov évrat0a Kataduyety exomev, OTL TOV 
Aoyov Kal tiv gdypnv ex moAAOH traperAndaper, 
GAAd Kal onpetors peiloow 7 TovToLs EoTw ypiv 

31 xpyjoacba wept att@v. ai pev yap mAcioTar THY 
TroAewv brdurnua THs TaAards edepyecias aTapyxas 
Tob oitov Kal? Exaorov Tov éviavTov Ws Tas 
amoméumovet, tats 8 exAerrovoats moAAdKis 4) 
Ilv6ia mpoéragev amropepew TO. Hep TOV kaprav 
Kal rovety Tpos TY moAw THY HyeTépay Ta 
maTpia. KalTou mept Tivwv xp7) “aAXAov mLoTEvew 

[47] 7) mept dv 6 Te Beds avatpet Kal moddots THY 
‘EAAjveov ovvdoKket, Kal ta Te mada pyevra 
Tols Tapodow eépyois ovppapTupet, Kal Ta vov 
yiyvoneva Tots bm exelvwv ecipnpevors duodoyel; 

32 ywpis dé TovTwr, nv dmavta Tabt édoavtes amo 
THS apyfs cKoT@pev, edprjcopev ote Tov Biov ot 
mpa@to. gavervtes emt ys odK evOds otTwWs WoTEp 
vov €xyovta Katé\aBov, ad\ad Kata pukpov avrol 
ouveropicavto. Tivas ovv xpi) maAAov vouilew 7 


2 This custom is attested by ee a full dis- 
cussion of it in Preller, Griech. ‘Mythol. i. p. 

> For this view of the gradual prenress ss civilization 
see Xenophanes, Fr. 18 Diels: Aesch. Prometheus Bound, 
447 ff.; Eur. Suppliants 201 ff.; Nauck, Trag. Grace. 
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In the first place, the very ground on which we 
might disparage the story, namely that it is ancient, 
would naturally lead us to believe that the events 
actually came to pass ; for because many have told 
and all have heard the story which describes them, 
it is reasonable to regard this not, to be sure, as 
recent, yet withal as worthy of our faith. In the 
next place, we are not obliged to take refuge in the 
mere fact that we have received the account and the 
report from remote times ; on the contrary, we are 
able to adduce even greater proofs than this regard- 
ing what took place. For most of the Hellenic cities, 
in memory of our ancient services, send us each year 
the first-fruits of the harvest, and those who neglect 
to do so have often been admonished by the Pythian 
priestess to pay us our due portion of their crops 
and to observe in relation to our city the customs of 
their fathers. And about what, I should like to 
know, can we more surely exercise our faith than 
about matters as to which the oracle of Apollo 
speaks with authority, many of the Hellenes are 
agreed, and the words spoken long ago confirm the 
practice of to-day, while present events tally with 
the statements which have come down from the men 
of old? But apart from these considerations, if we 
waive all this and carry our inquiry back to the 
beginning, we shall find that those who first appeared 
upon the earth did not at the outset find the kind of 
life which we enjoy to-day, but that they procured 
it little by little through their own joint efforts.’ 
Whom, then, must we think the most likely either to 
have received this better life as a gift from the gods 


Frag. pp. 60, 236, 542, 771, 813, 931; and Lucretius’s 
elaborate picture, v. 780 ff. 
TSH 
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Swpeay Tapa Tov Jedv AaBety 7 7 Cntobvras adbrovs 
evruxely ; od Tovs wU7r0 mavTOV oporoyoupevous 
Kal mpoiTous yevopLevous Kal 7pos Te Tas TEXVAS 
evdveotatous ovTas Kal Tpos Td. tav beady eo 
oeBéorara Svaxeypevous ; Kal pv oons TpoonKet 
TYAS Tvyxdvew Tovs TyAckovTav dyabav aittous, 
meplepyov Sddonew: ovdels yap dv dvvaito dw- 
peav Tooauray | TO péyeOos evpetv, 7 Tis ton Tots 
TET PAY|LEVOLS | €oTiv. 

ITept peev ovv Tob peyloTou TOV evepyeTnaToy 
Kal mpaétov yevopLevou Kad maou KOWOTETOV TAaOT 
etrrety eXopen’ mept d5€ Tods adtovs xpovous op@aa 
Tovs peev BapBapous THY mActorny Tijs xwpas KaT- 
éxovras, Tos 8° “EAAyvas eis | HeKpov TOTOV Kara 
KekAeyevous Kal dia omavdtnTa THs yHs émt- 
BovAevovtas te odiow atrots Kal otpateias em” 
aAAjAovs zrotovpevous, Kal Tods prev du” vdevav 
Tay Kal” Auepav tods dé Sia Tov mdAepov am- 
oAAvpévous, 085€ TatO’ ottws EyovTa Tepietder, 
GAN’ ayeudvas eis Tas modes eE€meurev, of mapa- 
AaBdvtes Tods puddiora Biov Seopévous, otparnyot 
KaTaoTavtes adT@v Kal TONE Le KpaTnaavres Tovs 
BapBapous, moMas pe ep exarépas THs yretpov 
moXeus ExTLCaV, amdoas d€ Tas vijdous KaT@Kioay, 
duporépous d€ Kal Tovs dodovdyoarras Kal Tovds 
drrojetvavTas eowoav: Tots pev yap iavny Ty 
olKoL xeopav xatéhizov, tois d€ mAciw Tis br 
apxovans emopioay dravra yap mepteBadovro TOV 
TOmov,; Ov viv TUyydvouev KatéyovTes. WoTE Kal 


* For the traditional ‘‘ Ionic migration,’ led by Athens, 
in the course of which settlements were made in Samos and 
Chios and in the islands of the Cyclades, in Asia Minor, 
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or to have hit upon it through their own search? 
Would it not be those who are admitted by all 
men to have been the first to exist, to be endowed 
with the greatest capacity for the arts, and to be 
the most devoted in the worship of the gods? 
And surely it is superfluous to attempt to show 
how high is the honour which the authors of such 
great blessings deserve; for no one could find a 
reward great enough to match the magnitude of 
their achievements. 

This much, then, I have to say about that service 
to humanity which is the greatest, the earliest, and 
the most universal in its benefits. But at about the 
same time, our city, seeing the barbarians in posses- 
sion of most of the country, while the Hellenes were 
confined within a narrow space and, because of the 
scarcity of the land, were conspiring and making 
raids against each other, and were perishing, some 
through want of daily necessities, others through 
war,—our city, I say, was not content to let these 
things be as they were, but sent out leaders to the 
several states, who, enlisting the neediest of the 
people, and placing themselves at their head, over- 
came the barbarians in war, founded many cities on 
either continent, settled colonies in all the islands, 
and saved both those who followed them and those 
who remained behind; for to the latter they left 
the home country—sufficient for their needs—and 
for the former they provided more land than they 
had owned since they embraced in their conquests 
all the territory which we Hellenes now possess.* 


and on the shores of the Black Sea, see Panath. 43-44, 166, 
190; Thue. i. 2.63; Grote, History of Greece (new edition), 
ii. pp. 21 ff. 
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Tots dorepov BovdnBetow drrouKtoau Twas Kal poy} 
cana THY mohw TV eT epav moAy pooTa@vny 
emoinoav: ov yap avrovs edeu KTWILEVOUS xdpav 
Svaxwouvevery, an’ ets Hy Doe TLV adope- 
abeioay, <is Tavray oikety iovras. Kalrou tis av 
TavTns ryewoviay emiBelE evev 7) TaTpiwtépav, THS 
Tporepov yevomevns mply Tas mAeioTas oixvobjvar 
Tov ‘EMnvidev ToAewy, 7] 7 paMov ouppepovoay, Tis 
TOUS |LeV BapBapovs dvaordrous Tounadons, Tovs 3S 
“EMjvas els Tooavryy evmroptav Tpoayayovons ; 
Od roivur, eed TA péywora ovvdvempage, TOV 
aAAwv ahuycipycer, aA apyiv pev TAUTHV e7roun- 
ato Tay evepyeoar, Tpodiy Tots Seopevous evpety, 
HvmTEp xp Tovs peMovras Kal mepl TOV ddwv 
KaAds diorkjoew, wWyoupern dé Tov Biov Tov emt 
TovTos povov ow Tod Chy émOvpctv a€iws exew 
ovtws émeneAnOn Kal Tov AowTav, Wate TOV Tap- 
dvTwr Tots avOpwmots ayalOv, doa pr) Tapa Oedv 
exomev GAXd du’ GAAHAOUVS Huiv yeyove, undev pev 
avev Ths TéAcws THs hetépas elvar, Ta 5é TACioTA 
dua tavTnv yeyevqobar. mapadaBodca yap tods 
“EM yvas dvdpcos C@vras Kal omopadnv olxodvras, 
Kal Tovs jeev b70 dvvacTer@v bBprCopevous Tovs d€ 
bu dvapxiav dmrohAupevous, Kal TOUTwY Tov KaK@v 
adrovds amnjArake, TOV jeev Kupla yevouevn, Tots o 
avTry Trapddevypa Towmoaca* mpary yap Kal vo- 
jrous €OeTo Kal moduretav KATEOTHOATO. dfjAov 8 
exeiev: of yap ev apy mept T@v dovikav éyKadé- 


* The tradition is probably correct that Athens was the 
first city to set her own house in order and so extended her 
influence over Greece. The creation of a civilized state 
out of scattered villages is attributed to King Theseus. 
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And so they smoothed the way for those also who in 
a later time resolved to send out colonists and imitate 
our city; for these did not have to undergo the 
perils of war in acquiring territory, but could go 
into the country marked out by us and settle there. 
And yet who can show a leadership more ancestral 
than this, which had its origin before most of the 
cities of Hellas were founded, or more serviceable than 
this, which drove the barbarians from their homes and 
advanced the Hellenes to so great prosperity ? 

Nor did our city, after she had played her part in 
bringing to pass the most important benefits, neglect 
what remained to be done ; on the contrary she made 
it but the beginning of her benefactions to find for 
those who were in want that sustenance which men 
- must have who are to provide well also for their 
other needs ; but considering that an existence limited 
to this alone was not enough to make men desire to 
liye, she gave such careful thought to their remaining 
wants as well that of the good things which are now 
at the service of mankind—in so far as we do not have 
them fromthe gods but owe them to each other—there 
is not one in which our city has had no part, and most 
of them are due to her alone. For, finding the 
Hellenes living without laws and in scattered abodes, 
some oppressed by tyrannies, others perishing through 
anarchy, she delivered them from these evils by 
taking some under her protection and by setting to 
others her own example ; for she was the first to lay 
down laws and establish a polity.* This is apparent 
from the fact that those who in the beginning brought 


See Helen 35; Panath. 128 ff. In Panath. 151-4 Isocrates 
maintains that certain features of the Spartan constitution 


were borrowed from Athens. 
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caves, Kal BovdAnbévtes fuera Adyou Kal pu peTa 
Bias Siaddcacbar 7a pos GAArAovS, ev Tots VopoLS 
Tols Tyetépois Tas Kploets erroUjcavTO epi adTav. 
Kat pev 51) Kal Tov Texvav Tas TE Tpos TavayKata 
to Biov xpynoiwas Kal Tas mpos 7Sov7nv weunxavn- 
pévas, Tas pev edpotaa Tas S€ Soxyudoaca xpyjabas 
tots dAXows mapédwKev. 

Ti rotvyey dAdnv Sdioiknow ovtw didokévws 
KaTEGKEVdTATO Kal mpos amavTas olKelws, WaTE 
Kat Tots xpnudtwv deopevors Kal Tots amoAatoar 
Tav trapyovtwr emOvupotow apdorépots apporretv, 
Kal pte Tots evdatpovobar pxTe Tots SvaTvxotow 
év tats att@v axpyotws éxew, add éxarépots 
avtav elvat rap’ npytv, tots pev ndioras dcatpiBds, 
tois S€ doagadeoratnvy Katadvyyv. ete O€ THY 
xdpav ovK abtapKn KexTnEevwv ExdoTwv, adda Ta 
pev €dAciovoay Ta b€ TAciw TOV ikavOv dépovaar, 
Kat moAAfs amopias ovans Ta fev Grou ypr Sdia- 
féc8a. ta 8° omdbev cicayayécBar, Kat tavTats 
tais cuydopais éemyuvver eumdopiov yap ev éow THS 
‘EAAados tov Ilewparé Kkateckevacato, tooavTnv 
exov?” birepBodjv, wal” & mapa TOV dAAwy Ev Tap” 


2 There is no evidence to bear out a literal interpretation 
of this statement, but the tradition is probably right which 
regarded the Areopagus in Athens as the first court set 
up in Greece for the trial of cases of homicide. It was 
believed that this court was first convened to try the case 
of Orestes, an alien. See Aesch. Hum. 684; Demosth. 
Against Aristocr. 65 ff. 

> So Panath. 202. Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 194, catalogues 
many Athenian discoveries in art. Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. 
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charges of homicide, and desired to settle their mutual 
differences by reason and not by violence, tried their 
cases under our laws.“ Yes, and the arts also, both 
those which are useful in producing the necessities of 
life and those which have been devised to give us 
pleasure, she has either invented or stamped with her 
approval, and has then presented them to the rest of 
the world to enjoy? 

Moreover, she has established her polity in general 
in such a spirit of welcome to strangers’ and 
friendliness? to all men, that it adapts itself both 
to those who lack means and to those who wish to 
enjoy the means which they possess, and that it fails 
to be of service neither to those who are prosperous 
nor to those who are unfortunate in their own cities ; 
nay, both classes find with us what they desire, the 
former the most delightful pastimes, the latter the 
securest refuge. Again, since the different popula- 
tions did not in any case possess a country that was 
self-sufficing, each lacking in some things and pro- 
ducing others in excess of their needs, and since they 
were greatly at a loss where they should dispose of 
their surplus and whence they should import what 
they lacked, in these difficulties also our city came to 
the rescue; for she established the Piraeus as a 
market in the centre of Hellas—a market of such 
abundance that the articles which it is difficult to 


iv. 240: ‘‘ Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts and 
eloquence.” 
¢ Thucydides in Pericles’ funeral oration emphasizes the 
open hospitality of Athens to foreigners and strangers, 
ith Gwe ie 
4 The word oikelws suggests wérocxor, the foreign residents, 
who numbered about one-third of the free population of 
Athens. 
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a Af? a > 
EKGOTWV xarerrov éott AaBetv, Tad0 dmavTa Trap 
adThs pddvov elvaw optoacbar. 
Tay Tolvuv Tas mavnyopers KaTAoTnOavTOW bu- 
Kaiws émawovupéevwy Ott TowodTov eos nuiv map- 
\ % A 
éd0c0av, dare OTrELoaLevoUS mpos aAAjAous Kat Tas 
ex9pas Tas éveaTnKvias dvadvoapevous ovvedbety 
els TavTov, Kat peta Tatr evyas Kat Ovoias 
owas ToujoapLevous dvapyoOjvac peev Tis ovy- 
yevetas Tijs Tpos aAAnAous trrapxovons, evjLeve- 
otépws 8 els Tov Aourov xpdvov diaTeOAvar mpos 
Hpas adtovs, Kat Tas Te Tradaas Eevias avavew- 
aacbar Kal Kawds €Tépas Troujcacbar, Kal prjTE 
tots (dusTats pnte Tots SueveyKobor tHv dvow 
> A > A / > > > / ~ 
apyov etvat THY dSuatpiBryv, add’ abporcbévtwy Tov 
e / > / 6 a \ > / A 
EMjvwv eyyevécbar tots pev emideiEacbat tas 
avTav evtuxias, Tots dé Bedcacbat tovTovs pos 
> 7 > / \ / > 4 
aAAjAovs aywrvilouevous, Kai pndetépous abvpws 
/, > > ¢ 4 ” >7> e 
dudyew, add’ eExatépovs exyew e€d’ ois didro- 
Tyunb@ow, ot wev Tav towot Tods abAntas adbTov 
eveka mrovodvtas, ot 8 drav evOupnf@ow sre 
4 s 
TAVTES emt Thy odetépav Bewpiav TKOUCL, _ Togou- 
TwV Tolvuy dyabay Oud Tas ovvedous 7) Hptv yeyvope- 
vow ovd° év TovToLs 7) mods 7 LO amedeib On. Kal 
yap Oeduara mActoTra Kal Kddduora. KEKTHTAL, Ta 
jeev tats damavats dmepBadovra, Ta O€ KaTa TAS 
TEXVas evdoxyioovra, Ta 8 apporepots TOUTOLS 
duadgpovta, Kat 70 TAROos Tav cicadixvovpéevwr 


¢ Thucydides states that all the products of the whole 
world found their way to Athens, ii. 38. 2. 

> The armistice or ‘‘ Peace of God —the sacred month 
as it was called at Olympia—during which the states partici- 
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get, one here, one there, from the rest of the world, 
all these it is easy to procure from Athens.* 

Now the founders of our great festivals are justly 
praised for handing down to us a custom by which, 
having proclaimed a truce? and resolved our pending 
quarrels, we come together in one place, where, as 
we make our prayers and sacrifices in common, we 
are reminded of the kinship which exists among us 
and are made to feel more kindly towards each other 
for the future, reviving our old friendships and 
establishing new ties.° And neither to common 
men nor to those of superior gifts is the time so 
spent idle and profitless, but in the concourse of the 
Hellenes the latter have the opportunity to display 
their prowess, the former to behold these contending 
against each other in the games; and no one lacks 
zest for the festival, but all find in it that which 
flatters their pride, the spectators when they see the 
athletes exert themselves for their benefit, the 
athletes when they reflect that all the world is come 
to gaze upon them. Since, then, the benefits which 
accrue to us from our assembling together are so 
great, here again our city has not been backward ; 
for she affords the most numerous and the most 
admirable spectacles, some passing all bounds in 
outlay of money, some highly reputed for their 
artistic worth, and others excelling in both these 
regards ;% and the multitude of people who visit us 


pating in the games ceased from war. See Gardner and 
Jeyons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, p. 270. 

¢ Lysias, Olymp. 1, speaks of Heracles as having founded 
the Olympic festival out of good will for Hellas. 

4 Tsocrates here refers to the sights and show-places of 
Athens, and to the Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals 
especially. See Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, Chap. xii. 
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e ¢€ ~ ~ ze > a > ” J ~ Xr Uh 
cis Was Tooobrov €oTw, wor el TL Ev TH TrANOoLa- 
\ ay? £2 3; 2. 
lew dAdjAos ayabdv éott, Kat Tod” tm’ avdris 
a \ / e a 
mrepietAnbOa. mpos dé TovTows Kat Pidtas edpetv 
~ Q , 
moToTaTas Kal ovvovalats evTLXYElY TaVvTOOATTwWTA- 
a ” > > ~ > ~ 
Tas pddAwora Tap jpiv €oTw, ete O° ayavas Welv, 
e > % \ / A 
[50] 7) udvov Tdxovs Kat pwns, GAAd Kat Adywv Kat 
aA € / v x 
youns Kal Tov GAAwy epywv amavTwv, Kal TOU- 
= \ \ e > um / 
46 Twv GOrAa péytota. mpos yap ois avtTn TiByar, 
/ x A is > 
Kal tovs aAdovs diddvar ovvavareiber- Ta yap bd 
¢€ ~ / M Xr / 86. oo 
judy KpiOevta tocavTnv AapBaver ddfav wore 
a ~ \ < a 
Tapa maow avOpwros ayanaGoba. xwpis d€ Tov- 
~ / 
Twv at pev drAat travyyvtpers S1a zoAA0d ypovou 
lal ¢€ > ¢ x 
ovAdeyeioat tayéws SueAvOncav, 7 8 xperépa 
~ ~ J 
mods dmavta Tov ai@va Tots adiKvoupevots mav- 
Hyupis €oTww. 
/ i. “a / ~ ~ 
47 Dirocodiay rowvv, 4) mdvta tabta ovveEcbpe 
/, 
Kal ovyKaTeokevace, Kal mpds TE Tas mpdkets 
¢ A > / \ A > / > Poe \ 
mas émaidevoe Kal mpos adAAjAous empdive, Kal 
~ ~ > 
Tv avpudopov tds te Se apabiav Kal tas eé€ 
> / / ~ \ \ \ / 
avayKns ylyvonevas Suetde, Kal tas pev dvdrd- 
\ \ ~ > a“ 207 € / 
€acba tas d¢ Kadds eveyKeiv edidakev, 7 mods 
48 yudv Katéder€e, Kal Adyous eTiunoev, WV TaVTES 
prev emiOvpodor, tots 8 émorapévois POovodar, 


@ In Antid. 295 is a similar picture of the attractions and 
advantages of life in Athens. 

> The meaning may be that prize-winners in Athens are 
awarded similar prizes in competitions elsewhere. 

¢ The Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals were held 
every year, whereas the Olympic and Pythian games came 
only once in four years, and the Nemean and Isthmian 
games once in two years. Festival followed upon festival 
in Athens, and Isocrates’ statement is almost literally true. 
Thucydides says the same thing, ii. 38, and Xenophon 
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is so great that, whatever advantage there is in our 
associating together, this also has been compassed 
by our city, Athens. Besides, it is possible to find 
with us as nowhere else the most faithful friendships 
and to enjoy the most varied social intercourse ; and, 
furthermore, to see contests not alone of speed and 
strength, but of eloquence and wisdom and of all the 
other arts—and for these the greatest prizes ;% since 
in addition to those which the city herself sets 
up, she prevails upon the rest of the world also to 
offer prizes ;° for the judgements pronounced by us 
command such great approbation that all mankind 
accept them gladly. But apart from these con- 
siderations, while the assemblages at the other great 
festivals are brought together only at long intervals 
and are soon dispersed, our city throughout all time ¢ 
is a festival for those who visit her. 

Philosophy,’ moreover, which has helped to discover 
and establish all these institutions, which has edu- 
cated us for public affairs and made us gentle towards 
each other, which has distinguished between the 
misfortunes that are due to ignorance and those 
which spring from necessity, and taught us to guard 
against the former and to bear the latter nobly— 
philosophy, I say, was given to the world by our city. 
And Athens it is that has honoured eloquence,’ 
which all men crave and envy in its possessors ; for 


declares that the Athenians celebrate twice as many festivals 
as the other Greeks, Athenian Const. iii. 8. 

4 For “philosophy” in Isocrates see General Introd. 
p- xxvi, and Cicero’s definition, De orat. iii. 16, “omnis 
rerum optimarum cognitio, atque in iis exercitatio, philo- 
sophia.” ; 

¢ Of. Antid. 295, 296; Plato, Laws 641 £; and Milton: 
“ mother of arts and eloquence.” 
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ovveduia pev OTL TobTo povov e& amdvTwv Tv 
Cawv tdtov edupev EXOVTES, Kal dudte TovTw 
mrcoverTHoavTES Kal Tots aMous dmacw adrayv 
OunveyKapev, opHaa de rept pev Tas ddAas m™pa- 
Els ovTw) Tapaxaders ovoas TAS TUXAS wote moA- 
Adkis é€v adbtais Kat tods dpovisous atuxeiv Kat 
Tovs dvontous Katopbobv, Tv dé doywv Tav 
Kard@s Kal TexviKas EXOVTOY od (HETOV Tots 
pavrors, adda uxfs ed ppovovons épyov ovtTas, 
49 Kad Tous te oodovs Kal Tods apalets doxobvras 
elvaw TAavTN mActorov adAjAwv diadp€povras, ete de 
Tovs edOvds €€ apis eAcvbepws Tebpappevous eK 
jeev avdplas Kal mAovrou Kal TOV ToLwovTwY ayalav 
od yuyvwoKkopevous, ek d€ TOV Aeyouevwv pddioTa 
Katadavets yuyvopévous, Kat TodTo otpBodov tis 
Tadevoews pa EKGOTOU TuoTOTATOV drodedevy- 
pevov, Kal Tovs Adyw KadBs Xpwevous ov pevov 
ev Tats abrav Suvapevovs, aAAd Kai mapa Tots 
50 dAAots evTiwous OvTas. tTooodtov 8 azmoAdXourev 
% mods Hudv mept TO dpovety Kai A€yew Tods 
aAAovs avbpurovs, aol ot Tadrns palinrat TOV 
[51] dAwy duddoKador yeyovact, Kal TO TOV EMjvev 
Ovoma Tremoinke HNKETL Too yevous aAAa THs 
duavolas Soxeiy eivar, Kal peaMov “EMnyvas Ka- 
Netobar tods THs tawWevoews THs HueTépas 7) TOUS 
Tis Kowfs ddoews jeTEXOVTAS. 
51 “Iva dé pur) SoK® epi Ta pépy dvarptBew brép 
drwy TOV Tpayparoov drroBEmevos p®? eK ToUTwY 
eyewpdlew Thy 7éAWw atop@v Ta Tpds TOV 76- 


2 For the power and function of \édyos see Nicocles 5-9 ; 
Antid. 273; Xen. Mem. iv. 3. 
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she realized that this is the one endowment of our 
nature which singles us out from all living creatures, 
and that by using this advantage we have risen above 
them in all other respects as well;* she saw that in 
other activities the fortunes of life are so capricious 
that in them often the wise fail and the foolish 
succeed, whereas beautiful and artistic speech is 
never allotted to ordinary men, but is the work of an 
intelligent mind, and that it is in this respect that 
those who are accounted wise and ignorant present 
the strongest contrast ; and she knew, furthermore, 
that whether men have been liberally educated from 
their earliest years is not to be determined by their 
courage or their wealth or such advantages, but is 
made manifest most of all by their speech, and that 
this has proved itself to be the surest sign of culture 
in every one of us, and that those who are skilled in 
speech are not only men of power in their own cities 
but are also held in honour in other states. And so 
far has our city distanced the rest of mankind in 
thought and in speech that her pupils have become 
the teachers © of the rest of the world ; and she has 
brought it about that the name “ Hellenes”’ suggests 
no longer a race but an intelligence, and that the 
title “‘ Hellenes ”’ is applied rather to those who share 
our culture than to those who share a common blood.® 

But in order that I may not appear to be dwelling 
at length on the details when I have proposed to 
speak on the general subject nor to be extolling the 
city for these accomplishments because I lack ground 


> For Athens as the School of Greece see General Introd. 
p- xxviii; Antid. 296; Thue. ii. 41. 1. 
¢ See General Introd. p. xxxiv and Hvagoras 47 ff. Cf. 
the inscription on the Gennadeion in Athens: “E\\qves 
KaAoovrae of THs madevoews THS HuweTépas peTexXoVTES. 
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adikovupévois aet TOY “EAAjvav ezaptvovaav. 610 
57) Kal KatTyyopotot twes Hudv ws odK dptds 
BovAevopevwy, Sti Tods acbeveatépous «iBioneba 
fepamrevew, woamep o¥ peta TOV ézatveiv Bovdo- 
pevwv uads Tods Adyous ovtTas Tods ToLOUTOUS. 
od yap ayvoobtrvtes Goov diadepovow at peilous 
TOV ovppayi@v mpos THv aaddrccav ovtws éBov- 
Aevopcba mept att@v, adda todd tadv addAwv 
axpiBéarepov <iddtes TA GuuBaivovT ex T@Y ToLOv- 
Tov ows ypovpela Tots dobeveorépois Kal mapa 
TO avppépov Bonbety GdAov 7 Tots KpeltToot TOO 
AvowtedobvTos Evexa ovvadsKelv. 

Tvoin 8 av tis Kal Tov tTpdmov Kal Thy pwn 
Tv THs Trews ex THY ikeTe@v, ds Sn TwWes 
nuty érouoavTo. Tas pev ody 7) vewortl yeyern- 
Lévas 7) Tept pixp@v éAovoas Tapadretibw- odd 
dé apo t&v Tpwikay (exetOev yap Sikatov ras 
miorets AapBdvew tods trép Tov Tatpiwv ap- 


@ On Athens as a refuge for the oppressed see the words 
of Procles in Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 45. Cf. Peace 138. 
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for praising her conduct in war, let what I have said 
suffice for those who glory in such services. But I 
think that honour is due to our ancestors no less for 
their wars than for their other benefactions; for 
not slight, nor few, nor obscure, but many and dread 
and great, were the struggles they sustained, some 
for their own territories, some for the freedom of the 
rest of the world; for at all times, without ceasing, 
they have offered the city as a common refuge and 
as a champion to the Hellenes whenever oppressed.* 
And it is for this very reason that we are sometimes 
charged with adopting a foolish policy in that we are 
accustomed to cultivate the weaker peoples ’—as 
though such charges do not support those who desire 
to sing our praises. For it was not because we failed 
to appreciate how much more advantageous great 
alliances are in point of security that we pursued this 
policy in regard to the weak ; no, although we realized 
much more exactly than our rivals the consequences 
of such a course, we nevertheless preferred to stand 
by the weaker even against our interests rather than 
to unite with the stronger in oppressing others for 
our own advantage. 

The character and power of Athens may be judged 
from the appeals which sundry people have in times 
past made to us for our help. Those of recent 
occurrence or for insignificant ends I shall omit ; 
but long before the Trojan War (for it is only fair 
that those who dispute about immemorial rights 
should draw their arguments from that early time) 


» Andocides, On the Peace 28, speaks of the “ habitual 
bane’ of Athens—that of throwing away her stronger 
friends and choosing the weaker. Cf. Plato, Menew. 244 8, 
and Demosthenes, Against Leptines 3. 
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Kal TaTpLoOV VOpLoV xatavopevov, ot 8 ‘Hpaxdcous 
maides pevyovTes TI Edpvobéws exSpar, Kal Tas 
pev dAAas méXets Urrepop@vres Ws ovK av duva- 
pevas Bon Pica Tals eavT@v ovpdopais, tv & 
HueTeépay ixavny vopilovres elvat povynyv amodobvar 
xdpw drrep v 6 matip abt&v dmavtas avOpwmous 
EVEpyeTnoEV. 

"EK o7) ToUTWV pddvov KaTibety OTL Kal Kar 
exetvov Tov xpovov 7 OAs Huddy NYEHOVRGS clye: 
tis yap av ixerevew TOA oEvEV 7] TOUS iTTOUS 
adtTob 7 Tovs bg” ETEpols OVTas, TapaAuTey TOUS 
petlewn Svvapiw exovtas, aAAws Te Kal mept_ Tpay- 
paTwy ovK (Siwy alka Kowdv Kat wept dv ov- 
dévas ddAouvs eikds Fv eryseAnPHvar mAnVv Tods 
mpocotavar TOV “EAAjvwrv akodvtas; émeit’ ovdée 


@ Heracles had been during his life a slave to the com- 
mands of Eurystheus, king of Mycenae. After the death 
of Heracles and his apotheosis, his sons were driven by 
Eurystheus out of the Peloponnesus. In the course of their 
wanderings they found refuge in Athens, where Theseus, 
the king, championed their cause against their oppressor. 
Eurystheus was killed in battle by Hyllus, one of the sons 
of Heracles. See Grote, Hist. i. p- 94. 

Adrastus, king of Argos, was the leader of the expedition 
known in story as that of the “ Seven (chiefs) against 
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there came to us the sons of Heracles® and, a little 
before them, Adrastus, Talaus’s son, king of Argos. 
Adrastus, on his return from the expedition against 
Thebes where he had met with disaster and had not 
by his own efforts been able to recover the bodies of 
those who had fallen under the Cadmean fortress, 
called upon our city to lend aid in a misfortune which 
was of universal concern, and not to suffer that men 
who die in battle be left unburied nor that ancient 
custom and immemorial law ° be brought to naught. 
The sons of Heracles, on the other hand, came fleeing 
the persecution of Eurystheus, ignoring the other 
states as not capable of succouring them in their 
distress, and looking upon our city as the only one 
great enough to make return for the benefits which 
their father had bestowed upon all mankind. 

So from these facts it is easy to see that even 
at that time our city was in the position of a leader ; 
for who would venture an appeal for help to those 
who were weaker than themselves, or to those who 
were subject to others, passing by those who had 
greater power, especially in matters not of personal 
but of public interest which none would be likely to 
take in hand but those who claimed to stand first 
among the Hellenes? And, in the next place, the 


Thebes.’’ They were defeated by the Thebans and were 
not even allowed to recover their dead for burial. Adrastus 
fled to Athens and there was given refuge and aid to avenge 
himself on the Thebans. See Grote, Hist. i. p. 277. 

Both of these episodes are commonplaces in panegyrics 
on Athens. Cf. Archidamus 42; Panath. 168-171; [Lysias], 
Epitaph. 7-16—a close parallel to Isocrates ; Plato, Menew. 
239 s ff.; [Demosthenes], Hpitaph. 8,27; Lycurgus, Against 
Leocr. 98; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 46. 

> The dead had a divine right to burial. See Panath. 169 
and Sophocles, Antigone. 
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Edpvabéws eis THV xwpav Adv <icBadrdvtas ez- 
e€edovtes evirnoay paxydpevor KaKelvoy THs UBpews 

59 €navoav. Oavpalopevor 5€ Kal dia Tas dAdas 
mpaéeis, ek ToUTwWY THY epywv ett paddov ev- 
Sokiunoav. ov yap mapa piKpov éeroincav, adda 
TooobTov Tas TUxXas éKaTépwv peTHAAaEav, wWol? 
6 pev ikerevew Huds abiwaas Bia tav exbpav 
dmav? dowv éden0n Sdiampakéduevos amAder, 
Edpvateds 5é€ Bidcac8ar mpocdoKjcas atbros aiy- 
pdAwtos yevopevos ikétns nvayKdobn KaTaoThvat, 

60 Kal T@ prev brrepeveyKdvTe THY avOpwrivyny dvow, 
os ex Awos pev yeyovws ett dé Ovytos dv Oeod 
pwynv e€oxe, ToUTW eV EemiTaTTwWY Kal AvpaWd- 
fevos amavTa Tov xpovov SduetéAecev, ererd7) O° 

[53] ets auas e€jpapter, eis Tooa’Tnv KaTéoTn jeTA- 
Bodjv, war’ emt tots matcl Tots eKelvou yevdomevos 
emoveoloTws Tov Biov erchedrya€v. 

61 IloAAdy 8 trapyovcdv jt evepyeoray eis THV 
TOAw THY Aaxedarpovie, mrepl TAUTNS porns jLou 
ovpBepnKev etzrety: apopyay yap AaBovres Thy Ov 
eOv adrots yevomernv cwrTyplav ot Tpoyovor peev 
Tov viv ev Aakedaipove Bacirevdvtwv, éxyovor § 
“HpaxAgous, katAAPov pev eis IleXoTovvnoov, Kar- 
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suppliants were manifestly not disappointed in the 
hopes which caused them to take refuge with our 
ancestors ; for the Athenians went to war against 
the Thebans in the cause of those who had fallen in 
the battle, and against the power of Eurystheus in 
the cause of the sons of Heracles. Taking the field 
against the Thebans, they compelled them to restore 
the dead to their kindred for burial ; and when the 
Peloponnesians, led by Eurystheus, had invaded our 
territory, they marched out against them, conquered 
them in battle, and put an end to their leader’s 
insolence. And though they already commanded 
admiration for their other deeds, these exploits en- 
hanced their fame still more ; for they did not do 
things by halves, but so completely revolutionized 
the fortunes of either monarch that Adrastus, who 
had seen fit to throw himself on our mercy, went his 
way, having in despite of his foes won all that he had 
asked, while Eurystheus, who had expected to over- 
power us, was himself made captive and compelled 
to sue for mercy ; and, although he had throughout 
all his life inflicted his orders and indignities on one 
whose nature transcended that of man, and who, 
being the son of Zeus, possessed, while still a mortal, 
the strength of a god, yet, when Eurystheus offended 
against us, he suffered so complete a reverse that he 
fell into the power of Heracles’ sons and came to a 
shameful end. 

Many are the services which we have rendered to 
the state of the Lacedaemonians, but it has suited 
my purpose to speak of this one only ; for, starting 
with the advantage afforded by our succour of them, 
the descendants of Heracles—the progenitors of those 
who now reign in Lacedaemon—returned to the 
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* Aristodemus, the great-great-grandson of Heracles, had 
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Peloponnese, took possession of Argos, Lacedaemon, 
and Messene, settled Sparta, and were established 
as the founders of all the blessings which the Lace- 
daemonians now enjoy. These benefits they should 
have held in grateful remembrance, and should never 
have invaded this land from which they set out and 
acquired so great prosperity, nor have placed in peril 
the city which had imperilled herself for the sons of 
Heracles, nor, while bestowing the kingship upon his 
posterity,* have yet thought it right that the city 
which was the means of the deliverance of their race 
should be enslaved to their power. But if we have to 
leave out of account considerations of gratitude and 
fairness, and, returning to the main question, state 
the point which is most essential, assuredly it is not 
ancestral custom for immigrants to set themselves 
over the sons of the soil, or the recipients of benefits 
over their benefactors, or refugees over those who 
gave them asylum. 

But I can make the matter clear in yet briefer 
terms. Of all the Hellenic states, excepting our 
own, Argos and Thebes and Lacedaemon were at 
that time the greatest, as they still are to this day. 
And yet our ancestors were manifestly so superior 
to them all that on behalf of the defeated Argives 
they dictated terms to the Thebans at the moment 
of their greatest pride, and on behalf of the sons of 
Heracles they conquered the Argives and the rest 
of the Peloponnesians in battle, and delivered the 
founders and leaders of Lacedaemon out of all danger 
from Eurystheus. Therefore, as to what state was 


twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, who established the 
double line from which Sparta drew her two hereditary 
kings. 
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* For these legendary wars against the Scythians, 
Amazons, and Thracians see Grote, Hist. i. pp. 201 ff. 
These stood out in the Athenian mind as their first great 
struggle against the barbarians, and generally found a 
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the first power in Hellas, I do not see how anyone 
could produce more convincing evidence. 

But it seems to me fitting that I should speak also 
of the city’s achievements against the barbarians, 
the more so since the subject which I have under- 
taken is the question of who should take the lead 
against them. Now if I were to go through the list 
of all our wars, I should speak at undue length; 
therefore I shall confine myself to the most im- 
portant, endeavouring to deal with this topic also in 
the same manner in which I have just dealt with 
the other. Let us single out, then, the races which 
have the strongest instinct for domination and the 
greatest power of aggression—the Scythians and the 
Thracians and the Persians ; it so happens that these 
have all had hostile designs upon us and that against 
all these our city has fought decisive wars. And 
yet what ground will be left for our opponents if it 
be shown that those among the Hellenes who are 
powerless to obtain their rights see fit to appeal to 
us for help, and that those among the barbarians who 
purpose to enslave the Hellenes make us the first 
object of their attacks ? 

Now, while the most celebrated of our wars was 
the one against the Persians, yet certainly our deeds 
of old offer evidence no less strong for those who 
dispute over ancestral rights. For while Hellas 
was still insignificant, our territory was invaded by 
the Thracians, led by Eumolpus, son of Poseidon, 
and by the Scythians, led by the Amazons,’ the 
daughters of Ares—not at the same time, but during 


place beside the Persian Wars in pictures of their glorious 

past. Cf. Archid. 42; Areop. 75; Panath. 193; [Lysias] 

Epitaph. 4 ff.; Plato, Menzw. 239 B ; Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 9. 
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1 61a Thy Tote yevouevny (yeyevnuéynvy) OA: om. T. 


* These complaints are stated in Panath. 193. 
> At the decisive battles of Marathon, 490 B.c., and 
Salamis, 480 B.c. 
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the period when both races were trying to extend 
their dominion over Europe ; for though they hated 
the whole Hellenic race, they raised complaints 4 
against us in particular, thinking that in this way 
they would wage war against one state only, but 
would at the same time impose their power on all 
the states of Hellas. Of a truth they were not 
successful; nay, in this conflict against our fore- 
fathers alone they were as utterly overwhelmed as 
if they had fought the whole world. How great were 
the disasters which befell them is evident ; for the 
tradition respecting them would not have persisted 
for so long a time if what was then done had not 
been without parallel. At any rate, we are told 
regarding the Amazons that of all who came not 
one returned again, while those who had remained 
~ at home were expelled from power because of the 
disaster here; and we are told regarding the 
Thracians that, whereas at one time they dwelt 
beside us on our very borders, they withdrew so far 
from us in consequence of that expedition that in 
the spaces left between their land and ours many 
nations, races of every kind, and great cities have 
been established. 

Noble indeed are these achievements—yea, and 
appropriate to those who dispute over the hegemony. 
But of the same breed as those which have been 
mentioned, and of such a kind as would naturally be 
expected of men descended from such ancestors, are 
the deeds of those who fought against Darius and 
Xerxes.” For when that greatest of all wars broke 
out and a multitude of dangers presented themselves 
at one and the same time, when our enemies re- 
garded themselves as irresistible because of their 
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Sé cvppdywv avuTrépBAnrov ryyoupevwv exew THY 
dperiv, dapudpotépwv KparicavTes Ws EKaTEpwr 
mpoonKev, Kal mpos amavTas Tovds KwdvvoUS dievey- 
Kovtes, evOVs pév TOV apioTeiwy HEOnoav, od 
TOAA@ 8° barepov tiv apynv THs Oaddrrns €AaBov, 
Sdvrwy pev TOV GAAwy “EAAjvav, odk audroBy- 
rovvtwy S€ TdV viv Huds adaipetobar CnrovvTwr. 

Kai pndets oléobw pw? ayvoety drt Kat Aaxedat- 
pdvioe rept TOVS Kalpods ToUTOUs TOAAa@Y ayalav 
aitwoc tots “EAAnot Katéotnoav: adda dia Todt 
Kal paAdrov émawety éxw tH ToAw, 6Te ToLvovTwY 
avtaywrioTt@y Tvyotca Tooobrov aiTav dujveyKev. 
BovrAopa 8 dAlyw paKpdtepa epi Totv mroA€ow 
eimety Kal pi) Tayd Alay mapadpapeiv, WW’ apydo- 
Tépwv piv vrouvypata yevnTar, THS TE TOV 
mpoyovwy apeThs Kal THs mpos Tods BapBapous 
éxOpas. Kaitoe mw’ od AeAnBev Sti yaderov eotw 
votatov emeAOdvTa A€yew Tepl Tmpaypatwy mdAau 
TpoKaTetAnupevwy, Kal mepl dv of pdaroTa 
durynbévtes TOV TodtTaV cizeiv emt Tots Sypoocia 
Barropévois toAAdKis ciptkacw: avayKn yap Ta 
pev peytot adt@v dn Katakeyphoba, pupa 


« This passage is closely imitated by Lycurgus, Against 
Leocr. 70, and by Aristeides, Panath. 217. 

> By general acknowledgement. See 99 and Areop. 75, 
Peace 76. 

¢ Athens obtained the supremacy as the head of the 
Confederacy of Delos 477 3.c. See Areop. 17; Panath. 
67; Herod. ix. 106; Thuc. i. 95; Xen. Heil. vi. 5. 34. 

? The custom of delivering funeral orations for those who 
fell in battle seems to have originated in the Persian Wars. 
Of such orations the following are the most celebrated : 
the oration of Pericles in honour of those who died in the 
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numbers and our allies thought themselves endowed 
with a courage which could not be excelled, we outdid 
them both, surpassing each in the way appropriate 
to each;* and having proved our superiority in 
meeting all dangers, we were straightway awarded 
the meed of valour,® and we obtained, not long after, 
the sovereignty of the sea® by the willing grant of 
the Hellenes at large and without protest from those 
who now seek to wrest it from our hands. 

And let no one think that I ignore the fact that 
during these critical times the Lacedaemonians also 
placed the Hellenes under obligations for many 
services ; nay, for this reason I am able the more 
to extol our city because, in competition with such 
rivals, she so far surpassed them. But I desire to 
speak a little more at length about these two states, 
and not to hasten too quickly by them, in order that 
we may have before us reminders both of the courage 
of our ancestors and of their hatred against the bar- 
barians. And yet I have not failed to appreciate 
the fact that it is difficult to come forward last and 
speak upon a subject which has long been appro- 
priated, and upon which the very ablest speakers 
among our citizens have many times addressed you 
at the public funerals ;% for, naturally, the most 
important topics have already been exhausted, while 
only unimportant topics have been left for later 


first year of the Peloponnesian War (Thue. ii. 35-46); the 
Epitaphios of Gorgias, published in Athens some time after 
347 3.c., represented by fragments only; the Hpitaphios 
attributed to Lysias on those who fell in the Corinthian 
War, 394 n.c.; the Menexenus of Plato; the Hpitaphios 
attributed to Demosthenes on those who were killed at 
Chaeronea; that of Hypereides on the heroes of the Lamian 
ar. 
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8° éru' rapareAcipbar. dpws 8 ex Tov droAoimeuv, 
éeid1) oupdeper Tois mpdypwacw, ovK OKVNTEOV 
punoOjvar mept adtav. ; 

TIelorwv prev obv ayabdy airiovs Kat peyltoTwv 
éraivwy aftovs nyobpar yeyevnabar tovs Tots ow 
pacw vrep THs “EAAddos mpoxwouvevoavTas” ov 
pny ov0d€ TOV po TOO ToA€uoU TOvTOU yevomLevW 
kat SvvacrevodvTwy év éxatépa tot oXéow 
Sixatov dpvynovety: exetvot yap yoav ot mpo- 
ackynoavtes Tovs Emuyvyvopevous Kal TA TAHOY 7po- 
tpewavtes em” apeTiy Kal xadeTovs avTaywrioTas 
tots BapBdpois mrowjoavtes. od yap wAvywpovv 
T&v Kow@v, ov ameAavov pev ws idiwv, AuéAovv 
&’ ws addotpiwv, adr exydovto péev ws oikeiwr, 
ameiyovto 8° woamep xpr) TOV pndev TpoonKdvTwr" 
ovdé mpos apyvpiov Tv evdatmoviay Expwov, add’ 
obdtos eddKet tAotTov acdadéotatov KexTHobat 
kat KdAAoTov, GoTis TowatTa Tuyxdvo. mpaTTwVY 
e€ dv atrés Te weAAor pddvor’ evdoKyinoew Kal 
tots mravol peylorny ddgav Katareibew. oddé Tas 
BpaavrTyTas Tas aAAjAwY elrjAour, ode Tas TOAWAS 
Tas atTa&v jyoKour, adAa Sewdrepov prev evoulov 
elvat Kak@s bro TOV ToAiTaY aKxovew 7) Kadds 
brep THs TéAEws aToOvyjcKew, wadAov 8° HaydvovT” 
emt Tots Kowvols auapTHmacw 7) viv él Tots tdtous 
Tots ogetépos adTav. 

1 § ér Sandys: 6€7. 1: dé twa vulg. 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isocrates 5, gives a digest 
of 75-81 and remarks with unction that no one can read 
it without being stirred to patriotism and devoted citizen- 


ship. However, later (14) he quotes extensively from the 


same division of the speech to illustrate the author’s excessive 
artifices of style. 
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speakers. Nevertheless, since they are apposite to 
the matter in hand, I must not shirk the duty of 
taking up the points which remain and of recalling 
them to your memory. 

“ Now the men who are responsible for our greatest 
blessings and deserve our highest praise are, I con- 
ceive, those who risked their bodies in defence of 
Hellas ; and yet we cannot in justice fail to recall 
also those who lived before this war and were the 
ruling power in each of the two states; for they it 
was who, in good time, trained the coming genera- 
tion and turned the masses of the people toward 
virtue, and made of them stern foemen of the 
barbarians. For they did not slight the common- 
wealth, nor seek to profit by it as their own possession, 
nor yet neglect it as the concern of others; but 
were as careful of the public revenues as of their 
private property, yet abstained from them as men 
ought from that to which they have no right.?. Nor 
did they estimate well-being by the standard of 
money, but in their regard that man seemed to have 
laid up the securest fortune and the noblest who so 
ordered his life that he should win the highest repute 
for himself and leave to his children the greatest 
name; neither did they vie with one another in 
temerity, nor did they cultivate recklessness in 
themselves, but thought it a more dreadful thing 
to be charged with dishonour by their countrymen 
than to die honourably for their country ; and they 
blushed more for the sins of the commonwealth than 
men do nowadays for their own. 


» This artificial paragraph is closely paralleled in Areop. 
24 and in Wicocles 21. 
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Tovtwy 8° jv airvov 6Tt TOUS vdpous éoxorrouv 
Ooms acpiBas Kal KaA@s efovow, ovy ovTw TOUS 
mrepl TOV iStev ovpBoratov Ws Tovs mept Tov Kal? 
exdorny THY HLepav emir devpatov: qmloTavTo 
yap OTe Tots Kadots kayabots TOV dvOpartrav ovdev 
dejoer ToAAdY YPappaTov, GAN an oAtyev ou 
Onpdreov pedis Kal Tept Tov idiwv Kal mept 
Tay Kow@y Opovoncovaw. ovTw 6e ToT UKs 
elyov, Wore Kal Tas ordcets émo.odvTo §=7mpos 
aAAjrous ody OmdTEpOL TOUS éT€pous atroAéoavtes 
Tov Aoir@v apEovow, aAX’ OmroTEpoL pOjoovrat 
THY mOAW dyabov TL Toujaavres: Kal Tas €TaLpeias 
ouvijyov odx tmép Tay dia ouppepovTwv, aan’ 
emt TH Tob TAR Gous aderela. tov adrov 8é 
TpOTOy Kal Ta TOV doy dudKovr, Oepamevovtes 
adn’ ovx vBpilovtes Tovs “EMyvas, Kal oTparn - 
yetv oldpevor Sty dAAd. a) Tupavvety avT@v, Kat 
pearXov emBupodyres yepoves 7 Seomdrat mpoo- 
ayopevecbar Kat owrhpes aAAG 47) AvpeBves a7ro- 
Kadetobar, TH mrorety «db mpocayopevor Tas moAeus, 
adn od Bia Karaorpepdpevot, TuoTorEpos peev Tots 
Aoyos 7, viv tots Opkous xpwpevor, Tats dé cuv- 
Ojxats @oTep avayKats cppLevew” a€.obrtes, odx 
ovTws emt tats duvacreiais péya ppovobvres, as 
emt TH cwppdvers Cy prormovpevor, TV avdray 
déwodvtes yrwounv exew mpos Tovds %TTOUS TvTEp 


« Cf. Areop. 41. This part of the Panegyricus has much 
in common with the pictures of the old democracy in Athens 
drawn in the Areopagiticus and the Panathenaicus. 

> Political parties and clubs of that day are here no 
doubt idealized to point the contrast to the selfish intrigues 
of the present. Cf. Paneg. 168 and Thucydides’ picture 
of the evils of faction, iii. 82. These clubs, whatever they 
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The reason for this was that they gave heed to the 
laws to see that they should be exact and good—not 
so much the laws about private contracts as those 
which have to do with men’s daily habits of life ; for 
they understood that for good and true men there 
would be no need of many written laws,” but that 
if they started with a few principles of agreement 
they would readily be of one mind as to both private 
and public affairs. So public-spirited were they 
that even in their party struggles they opposed one 
another, not to see which faction should destroy the 
other and rule over the remnant, but which should 
outstrip the other in doing something good for the 
state ; and they organized their political clubs, not 
for personal advantage, but for the benefit of the 
people.2 In the same spirit they governed their 
relations with other states. They treated the 
Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, 
regarding it as their duty to command them in the 
field but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather 
to be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather 
to be greeted as saviours than reviled as destroyers ; 
they won the Hellenic cities to themselves by doing 
kindness instead of subverting them by force, keep- 
ing their word more faithfully than men now keep 
their oaths, and thinking it right to abide by their 
covenants as by the decrees of necessity; they 
exulted less in the exercise of power than they 
gloried in living with self-control, thinking it their 
duty to feel toward the weaker as they expected the 


may have been in the Golden Age, were later sworn enemies 
of popular government and the centres of oligarchical 
conspiracies. See Thue. viii. 54; and Aristotle, Constitution 
of Athens, xxxiv. 
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\ / \ ~ ) / oy A ” 
Tovs Kpeittous mpdos adds avTovs, iva pev aoTn 
Tas abTa@v réAes Wyovpevor, Kowny b€ traTpida 
tiv “EXAdda vopilovres eivar. 

Tovavras Svavolais ypwpevor, Kal Tovs vewTé- 
pous ev tots Towovrois ecw trawdevovTes, OVTWS 
dvépas ayabod’s dnédei€av Tovs ToAceunocavtTas 
mpos Tovs ek THs "Aolas, wore pyndéva mumoTE 
SuvnPyva wept avT@v pte TOV TomTav pyte TOV 
codiotav afiws Tv exelvois TeTpaypevwn eimetv. 
Kal 7oAAnv attois éxw ovyyvwpnv: cpoiws yap 
€oTt xaXerov éemaweivy tods trepBeBAnKéTas Tas 
Tov dAAwy apetas Womep Tods pndev ayalov 
memounkoTas’ Tots pev yap ovxy Umevor mpaktets, 
mpos d€ Tovs ovK Elaiv apudoTTorTes Adyor. TAs 
yap av yévowTo ovppeTpoe ToLovTots avdpdow, ot 
TocotTov pev Tov emi Tpolay otpatevoapéevwr 
dunveyKav, OGov ot pev mept play mdAw ern Séka 
duetpubav, of dé THY €€ amacns THs “Acias d¥vapuw 
ev oAlyw ypovw KateToAgunoay, od pdvov S€ Tas 
avT&v matpidas du€owoav, addAa Kal THY ovpuTacav 
‘EAAdda Aevbeépwoav; moiwy 8 av epywv 7 
Tovwy 7 KWovvwY améoTncav Wwote Ca@vTes «d- 
Soxipetv, of tives brép THs Soéns ws EuweAAov Te- 
NevTHoavtes Lew odTws EToi-ws OEAov amrobvy- 
oxew; otwar dé Kal rov modeuov bedy twa 
ouvayayely ayacbevta THY aperiy abta@v, Wa ur) 
TowovTor ‘yevouevor THY dvaw Siaddborev pnd’ 
aKre@s tov Biov teXevtHoaev, GAA TOV adbtoy 
tois ek T&v Oedv yeyovdor Kat Kadoupévots 


* A favourite comparison. Cf. 186, Phil. 111-112, Evag. 
65. 
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stronger to feel toward themselves ; and, while they 
regarded their home cities as their several places of 
abode, yet they considered Hellas to be their common 
fatherland. 

Because they were inspired by such sentiments, 
and educated the young in such habits of conduct, » 
they produced in the persons of those who fought 
against the Asiatic hordes men of so great valour 
that no one, either of the poets or of the sophists, 
has ever been able to speak in a manner worthy of 
their achievements. And I can well excuse them, 
for it is quite as difficult to praise those who have 
excelled the exploits of the rest of the world as to 
praise those who have done no good thing at all; 
for in the case of the latter the speaker has no support 
in deeds, and to describe the former there exist no 
fitting words. For what words can match the measure 
of such men, who so far surpassed the members of 
the expedition against Troy that, whereas the latter 
consumed ten years beleaguering a single city,” they, 
in a short space of time, completely defeated the 
forces that had been collected from all Asia, and 
not only saved their own countries but liberated 
the whole of Hellas as well? And from what deeds 
or hardships or dangers would they have shrunk so 
as to enjoy men’s praise while living—these men 
who were so ready to lay down their lives for the 
sake of the glory they would have when dead? Me- 
thinks some god out of admiration for their valour 
brought about this war in order that men endowed 
by nature with such a spirit should not be lost in 
obscurity nor die without renown, but should be 
deemed worthy of the same honours as are given to 
those who have sprung from the gods and are called 
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TpuBeous agunbetev: Kal yap exeivwy Ta pev TH LATO. 
Tats THs pdccws a dvdyKaus dmédocay, ths 8 apetis 
abdvarov aA puna erotnoay. 

’"Aet pev ody of & TpETEpor TpOyovol Kal Aaxe- 
Sayovior diroripws Tpos ddArAovs eixov, od pay 
_ aa mept KaAXoTwv ev exetvous Tots xpovots édido- 
viKnoay, otk éxOpods adv dvTaywrioras obdas 
adrovs eivar vopilovtes, ov emt dovdAcia TH TOv 
‘EMjvev TOV _BapBapov Deparevovres, dda mept 
pev Tijs Kow?js owrnpias opovoobyres, OmrdTEpoL 
d¢ Tavrns aitior yevyoovrar, wept TovTov mroLov- 
prevoe THY aywAdAar. 

’EmedeiEavto 5é Tas adt@v apetas mpaTov pev 
ev tois bro Aapeiov meudbeiow. amoBavtwy yap 
avTtav eis thv “Artixny of pev ov mrepiemewav 
Tovs auppdyous, aAAa Tov Kowdv mdAEuov td.0Vv 
Tounodpevoe T7pos Tovs amaons THs “EAAddos KaTa- 
Pppovycavras amHivrwy THv oikeiay Svvayw €xov- 
tes, OAlyor mpos mroAAas pupiddas, womep ev 
addotpiats uxais wéAAovtes Kwédvvevewv, ot 5° odK 
epOnoav mvOdpevor Tov Trepi THY ’AtTiKiY TOAEMOV, 
kal tmavtTwy TOV GAAwy auedAjoavtes HKov Autv 
dpvvodvres, TooavTny TOLNTaLEvOL OTTOVdT)V oony 
mep av Tijs avTav _X@pas mopfouperns. onetov 
be Tob TaXOUS Kal THs duihdys Tods jev yap 
7)LETEpous Tpoyovous pact Tis avThs 7eepas 
mulecbar Te TH anoBaow THY TOV BapBapev Kal 
Bonfycavtas émi tods dpovs THs xywpas payn 


Sections 85-87 are closely paralleled in [Lysias], Epitaph. 


98- sae 


® As was done by the Peace of Antalcidas. See 115, note. 
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demi-gods; for while the gods surrendered the 
bodies even of their own sons to the doom of nature, 
yet they have made immortal the memory of their 
valour. 

4Now while our forefathers and the Lacedae- 
monians were always emulous of each other, yet 
during that time their rivalry was for the noblest 
ends ; they did not look upon each other as enemies 
but as competitors, nor did they court the favour of 
the barbarians for the enslavement of the Hellenes ® ; 
on the contrary, they were of one mind when the 
common safety was in question, and their rivalry 
with each other was solely to see which of them 
should bring this about. 

They first displayed their valour when Darius sent 
his troops; for when the Persians landed in Attica 
the Athenians did not wait for their allies, but, making 
the common war their private cause, they marched 
out with their own forces alone to meet an enemy 
who looked with contempt upon the whole of Hellas 
—a mere handful against thousands upon thousands ¢ 
—as if they were about to risk the lives of others, 
not their own;% the Lacedaemonians, on the other 
hand, no sooner heard of the war in Attica than they 
put all else aside and came to our rescue, having 
made as great haste as if it had been their own 
country that was being laid waste. A proof of the 
swiftness and of the rivalry of both is that, according 
to the account, our ancestors on one and the same 
day’ learned of the landing of the barbarians, 
rushed to the defence of the borders of their land, 


¢ The Athenians at Marathon were reckoned at ten 
thousand, the Persians at about two hundred thousand. 

@ Echoed from Thue. i. 70. 

¢ Isocrates makes greater ‘‘ haste ” than Herod. vi. 110. 
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vukioavtas TpoTaLov aThaar TOv ToAELiov, TOUS 
8 ev tpiolv jépas Kal Ttooadrars vv§t dvaKdova 
Kat xiAua orddva dueAbeiv otpatomédw mopevo- 
wevous. otTw oafddp’ nrmeixPnoav ot pev peTa- 
oxe Tov Kwdvvav, ot Se POfvar ovpPaddvtes 
gg mplv eAfety tods Bonfycovtas. peta be tadTa ye- 
vowerns Ths voTepov otpatelas, fv adtos BépEns 
nyayev, ekAita@v pev ta Bacidera, otpatnyos be 
KaTaoThvat ToAunoas, amavtas 5€ Tovs eK THS 
’Acias ovvayetpas: mept o0 Tis ovx vmepBodas 
mpobupnbeis eimetv ehattw Tv brapxydvTwv €tpy- 
89 Kev; Os els TocodTov AADev trepndavias, wore 
uuKpov prev Hynoduevos epyov elvar tiv “EAAdSa 
xeipwoacbar, Bovdnfeis S5é Tovwodrov pvypetov 
KataXirety 6 pr) THs avOpwrivys dicews eat, 
od mpoTepov eratoato mpl e€etpe Kal ovvynvdy- 
Kacev 6 mavtes Upvrodaw, wote TH oTpatoTrédw 
mAcboar pev Sia THs Hreipov, weleBoar Sé dia THs 
faratryns, Tov pev “EAAjomovrov CevEas, tov 8° 
"Adw dopvéas. 
[59] [inden o eee ¢ , , \ re 
a pos 01) Tov ovTw péya Ppovyicavta Kal THAL 
KadTa Sdiampagduevov Kal TocottTwy dSeamoTHv 
yevomevov amrvrwy dieAdpevor Tov KWduvov, Aake- 
Sayoviot prev eis WeppomvAas mpds 70 elo, 
xiAiovs abt@v emadc~avtes Kal TOV ovppaywv 
oAiyous mapaAaBdvres, ws ev Tots oTevois Kwrdcov- 
tes avtovs mepattépw mpoedOeiv, ot 8 rerepor 


« This agrees with Herod. vi. 120. 

> The second campaign is described by Herod. vii.-ix. 

¢ A like artificiality of rhetoric to describe the pre- 
sumption of Xerxes in building a bridge across the Helles- 
pont for his troops and a canal through the promontory of 
Ngee 
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won the battle, and set up a trophy of victory over 
the enemy ; while the Lacedaemonians in three days 
and as many nights ® covered twelve hundred stadia 
in marching order: so strenuously did they both 
hasten, the Lacedaemonians to share in the dangers, 
the Athenians to engage the enemy before their 
helpers should arrive. Then came the later expedi- 
tion,? which was led by Xerxes in person; he had 
left his royal residence, boldly taken command as 
general in the field, and collected about him all the 
hosts of Asia. What orator, however eager to over- 
shoot the mark, has not fallen short of the truth in 
speaking of this king, who rose to such a pitch of 
arrogance that, thinking it a small task to subjugate 
Hellas, and proposing to leave a memorial such as 
would mark a more than human power, did not stop 
until he had devised and compelled the execution of 
a plan whose fame is on the lips of all mankind—a 
plan by which, having bridged the Hellespont and 
channelled Athos, he sailed his ships across the main- 
land, and marched his troops across the main ? ¢ 

It was against a king who had grown so proud, 
who had carried through such mighty tasks, and who 
had made himself master of so many men, that our 
ancestors and the Lacedaemonians marched forth, 
first dividing the danger: the latter going to Ther- 
mopylae to oppose the land forces with a thousand 4 
picked soldiers of their own, supported by a few of 
their allies, with the purpose of checking the Persians 
in the narrow pass from advancing farther ; while 


Athos for his ships (Herod. vii. 22-24) seems to have been 
conyentional. Cf. [Lysias], Epitaph. 29 and Aesch. Persians, 
745 ff. 
@ There were originally in all about four thousand, 
according to Herod. vii. 202. 
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/ / ya 
natépes er ’Apreutovov, €EjKkovta Tpijpets 7Anpa- 
~ ‘f / 
cavrTes pos dmay TO Tv modEuiwy vavTLKoV. 
lol ~ ~ 4 
tabra S€ moveiv éroAuwv ody otTw TOV ToAEulwv 
~ _ > ba > ~ 
Katadpovobytes ws mpos aAdAjAovs aywridvees, 
~ A / ~ 
Aakedarpovioe pev Cndotvtes tyv amoAw Tis 
~ ~ > ~ 
Mapabau payns, Kat Cntobvres atrovs e€iadoat, 
\ / A \ > ~ ¢€ / e ~ >. ¥ 
Kat dedtdTes pun) Sis edeEjs 7 TOodts Nu@v aitia 
/ a PRNX a / e 8° € / 
yévnrat Tots not THs owrTypias, ot 8° Hpéerepor 
aN \ Ab ry Ad \ ~ 
pddvora pev Bovrdspevoe Stadvrdtar THY Tapodcav 
dd€av, Kal maou movfoar davepov Ott Kal TO 7pd- 
> > \ > > > \ / : Se 
Tepov dv apetny aAd od dia TUYNHY EeviKnoar, 
” \ ‘e \ a a \ 
émeita Kal Tpoayayéobar tovs “EAAnvas emt To 
dvavavpayetv, éemideifavtes adtots dpoiws €v Tots 
vautiKots KwWdUvois woamep ev Tots melots THV 
apeTnv Tob tAnGous Tepiyvyvoperny. 
ye 
"Ioas d€ Tas TéAWas TapacydvTes ody dpolats 
> / ca 4 > > ¢ \ / 
expjoavto Tats TUyats, ad’ of pev diehbdpynoav 
\ A A ~ A A 
Kat tats pvyats wKavTes Tois cwpacw azetmov 
\ aA A 
(od yap 51 TodTo ye Deus eimetv, s ATTHOnoav- 
> \ \ ’ ~ ~ > ¥ e > ¢ 's 
ovdels yap adta@v puyeiv n€iwoer), of 8 yérepor 
Tas pev mpoTrAouvs eviknoav, émerd7 8 HKovoav 
~ ld \ , ~ 
THs Tapddov tods TroAcuiovs KpaTobytas, olKade 
KatamAevoavtes ovTws €BovActcavto mept Tov 
AowrGv, Wate TOAA@Y Kal KakOv adtois mpoeipya= 
/ > a ~ 
opéevev év Tots TeAcuTaiots TOV KWOvVwY ETL TAEOV 
dunveyKav. 


@ An understatement of the number. Cf. Herod. viii. 1. 
> Paralleled in Plato, Menex. 240; [Lysias] Epitaph. 
23; Lycurg. Against Leocr. 108, 
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our ancestors sailed to Artemisium with sixty tri- 
remes * which they had manned to oppose the whole 
armada of the enemy. And they dared to do these 
things, not so much in contempt of their foes as 
in keen rivalry against each other: the Lacedae- 
monians envying our city its victory at Marathon, 
and seeking to even the score, and fearing, further- 
more, lest our city should twice in succession be the 
instrument of saving Hellas; while our ancestors, 
on the other hand, desired above all to maintain the 
reputation they had won, and to prove to the world 
that in their former battle they had conquered 
through valour and not through fortune, and in the 
next place to incite the Hellenes to carry on the war 
with their ships, by showing that in fighting on the 
sea no less than on the land valour prevails over 
numbers.? 

But though they displayed equal courage, they 
did not meet with similar fortunes. The Lacedae- 
monians were utterly destroyed. Although in spirit 
they were victorious, in body they were outworn ; 
for it were sacrilege to say that they were defeated, 
since not one of them deigned to leave his post.’ 
Our ancestors, on the other hand, met and conquered 
the advance squadron of the Persians; and when 
they heard that the enemy were masters of the pass,4 
they sailed back home and adopted such measures 
for what remained to be done that, however many 
and however glorious had been their previous achieve- 
ments, they outdid themselves still more in the final 
hazards of that war. 


¢ This paragraph is closely paralleled in [Lysias] Lpitaph. 
31; Hypereides, Epitaph. 27 ; and Lycurg. Against Leocr. 48. 

4 Thermopylae. 
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"Adipws yap amdvtwy Tov ovppdaywv dia- 
KEULEVvanY, Kal TeAomovynatiay pev Suarerxelovrev 
TOV ToOyov Kal CyrovvTay ‘tay abdrots owrnpiar, 
TOV 8° ddAwy moAewv bd Tots BapBdpous ye~ 
yevnpevay Kat avoTparevopevay éxeivois, mAnY Et 
Tis Old pLLKPOTHTA apypednOn, TpooTAcova@y de 
Tpinpwv Siakociwy Kal xiAiov Kal melis oTpatias 
avapiOuntov pedAovons eis Ty "Artix €io- 
Badrew, ovdemias owrTnpias avrots dropawouerys, 
aan’ EpniLov ouppaxev yeyevnwevor Kal TOv 
eArridcov drac@v dinuaptnkotes, e€ov avrots [2 
povov Tovs TapovTas KwOvvoUS | dvaduyety aAAa 
Kal TYLas: eFarperous AaBetv, ds avtots €didov 
Baowr evs TYOULEVOS, el TO THs moAEews mpooddBor 
vauTiKor, TApaXpALO Kal HleAorovvjcov par - 
oe, ovx brréweway Tas Tap: €xelvov Swpeds, odd” 
opytabévtes Tots “EAAnow ort mpovddbncav aope- 
vws emt tas SuadAayas Tas mpds Tods BapBdapous 
apunoav, adr avrot pev trép ths éAevbepias 
ToAcuety mapeckevalovto, Tots 8° aAXous THY dov- 
Aelav atpovj.evols ovyyvespny elyov. jyobvro yap 

> 
Tats bev tamewais TOv moAEwv TpoorKew eK 
TavTos Tpomrou Cyretv TV owrTyplar, Tats be 
mpocoravar THs ‘EA\ddos a€vovoars ovx olovT” 
elvat Suadedyew Tovs KLWdUVOUs, adn’ Oorep Tov 
avdp@v Tots xahois Kayabots _atpeTasrepov €oTt 
KaA@s atroBaveiy 7 Chy aloyp@s, ottw Kal TOV 
moAewv Tats drrepexovoats Avouteretv && dvOpcirreav 


adavicbAvat aAdAov 7 SovAats odbjvat yevopevats. 


* An army of 2,640,000, ace. to Herod. vii. 185. 
» The attempt to bribe the Athenians was, according to 
Herod. viii. 136, made after the battle of Salamis. 
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For when all the allies were in a state of dejection, 
and the Peloponnesians were fortifying the Isthmus 
and selfishly seeking their own safety ; when the 
other states had submitted to the barbarians and 
were fighting on the Persian side, save only those 
which were overlooked because of their insignificance ; 
when twelve hundred ships of war were bearing 
down upon them, and an innumerable army“ was 
on the point of invading Attica; when no light of 
deliverance could be glimpsed in any quarter, but, 
on the contrary, the Athenians had been abandoned 
by their allies and cheated of their every hope ; and 
when it lay in their power not only to escape from 
their present dangers but also to enjoy the signal 
honours which the King held out to them, since he 
conceived that if he could get the support of the 
Athenian fleet he could at once become master of 
the Peloponnesus also, then our ancestors scorned to 
accept his gifts; nor did they give way to anger 
against the Hellenes for having betrayed them and 
rush gladly to make terms with the barbarians ; 
nay, by themselves they made ready to battle for 
freedom, while they forgave the rest for choosing 
bondage. For they considered that while it was 
natural for the weaker states to seek their security 
by every means, it was not possible for those states 
which asserted their right to stand at the head of 
Hellas to avoid the perils of war; on the contrary, 
they believed that just as it is preferable for men 
who are honourable to die nobly rather than to live 
in disgrace, so too it is better for cities which are 
illustrious to be blotted out from the sight of man- 
kind rather than to be seen in a state of bondage. 
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Shrov 8 dru tatra SrevonOycav: éred7) yap ovx 
olol 7 hoav mpos audotepas dua mapatagacba 
tas Suvdpers, mapadaPdvtes amavta tov dxAov 
Tov ek Ths moAEews els THY exopevnv vijcov e€- 
émAevoar, iv” ev wéper Tpos ExaTépay Kwdvvevowow. 

Kairou 7s av éexetvw advdpes apetvous 7) GAAov 
pirédAnves Ovtes emiderxfeiev, otrwes érAnoav 
emdetv, Wate p47) Tots AouTots altioe yevéobar THs 
SovAcias, epypnv pev thy moAw yevowevynv, THY 
dé yodpav mopbovpérny, tepa dé cvdAdpeva Kat 
vews €umumpapevous, amavta dé Tov TdAEpov TrEpt 
THY TaTplda THY av’T@V yryvomevov; Kal ovdEe 
tabr anéxpnoev avtots, ada mpos yirlas Kal 
diakooias Tpinpers povor dStavavpayety éuédAnoay. 
od pry eidbyoav: Kataoxvviévtes yap Iledo- 

/ \ > \ >? ~ \ LA 

TOVVHGLOL THY apeTHV avT@V, Kal vopLicavTes TpO- 
dtadGapevTwy prev TOV HueTtépwv ovd adrol 
awljcecb8a, Katoptwodvrwy 8° eis atysiay tas 
atT@v mores KatacTioew, HvayKacOnoay peTa- 
oxeiv TV Kwdtvvwv. Kal Tods pev BopdBous Tods 
ev TO Tpdypate yevopevous Kal Tas Kpavyas Kal 
Tas Tapakedevoets, & KoWa TdavTwWY é€oTl TOV 
vavpaxovvtwr, odK ofS 6 Te Set A€yovta Sca- 
tpipew: & 8 eorly ida Kal THs aAyemovias d&va 
Kal Tots Tpoetpywevots buoAoyovpeva, Tatra 8° €uov 
epyov €or eizety. tocobrov yap 7) méAs Apav 
duepepev, G7 Hv axepatos, Wot’ avaoTaTos yevo- 
pévn mAclouvs pev ovveBadeTo tpujpers els Tov 
KWwduvov Tov bmép THs “EAAdSos 7 cdprartes of 


« Of. [Lysias], Epitaph. 33 ff. 

» Unlike Gorgias, Fr. 18, and [Lysias], Epitaph. 37. who 
do go into such details, 
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It is evident that they were of this mind ; for when 
they were not able to marshal themselves against 
both the land and the sea forces at once, they 
took with them the entire population, abandoned 
the city, and sailed to the neighbouring island, 
in order that they might encounter each force in 
turn.@ 

And yet how could men be shown to be braver or 
more devoted to Hellas than our ancestors, who, to 
avoid bringing slavery upon the rest of the Hellenes, 
endured to see their city made desolate, their land 
ravaged, their sanctuaries rifled, their temples 
burned, and all the forces of the enemy closing in 
upon their own country? But in truth even this 
did not satisfy them ; they were ready to give battle 
on the sea—they alone against twelve hundred ships 
of war. They were not, indeed, allowed to fight 
alone ; for the Peloponnesians, put to shame by our 
courage, and thinking, moreover, that if the Athenians 
should first be destroyed, they could not themselves 
be saved from destruction, and that if the Athenians 
should succeed, their own cities would be brought 
into disrepute, they were constrained to share the 
dangers. Now the clamours that arose during the 
action, and the shoutings and the cheers—things 
which are common to all those who fight on ships— 
I see no reason why I should take time to describe ; ? 
my task is to speak of those matters which are dis- 
tinctive and give claim to leadership, and which 
confirm the arguments which I have already ad- 
vanced. In short, our city was so far superior while 
she stood unharmed that even after she had been 
laid waste she contributed more ships to the battle 
for the deliverance of Hellas than all the others put 
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vavpaxynaavtes, ovdels Se mpos NUas ovTWs EXEL 
Suapevads, ds Tis odK av Opodroyjaere Sua ev THV 
vavpaxlay judas TH ToAgum KpaThoa, tadtys de 
Thy modw aitlay yeveoBar. 

99 Kairot pedAovons otpatelas emi tovs BapBapovs 
écecbar tivas xpi) THY Wyepoviay Exew; od TOds 
ev T@ Tpotépw Trodduw pddror eddoxysyjoavtas, 
Kal modAdkis pev idia mpoxwodvvevoartas, ev dé 
Tots Kowols TOV aywvwv aptoteiwy abiwbévras; 
od Tovs THY adTav exAirdévtas bTEp THS TaV 
aAAwyv owtnpias, Kal TO Te TaAaLoY OiKLOTAS THV 
mAcioTwv moAewv yevouevous, Kal mdAw adras 
€x TOv peylotwy cupdop@v diacdoavtas; mas 
& ovk av dewa dabommer, ef TOV Kak@v mAcioTov 
fLépos petacyovtes ev tats tiyats eAaTTov Eexeuw 
agwwhetwev, Kal TOTe TpoTaybertes brép amavTwv 
vov €tépois akodovbeiy avayxacbetpev; 

100 Meéype perv odv tovtwy ofS’ bre mavTes av Opo- 
Aoyjoevav mreloTwv ayabdv thy woAW Tv Tpe- 
Tépav aitiay yeyerqobar, Kal dikaiws av adris 
THY Wyepoviay elvary peta Se Tabr dn TWwes 
uav KaTnyopotow, ws emeidy) THY apynv THs 
Badratrns mapeAdBomev, toAAGV Kak@v airvoe Tots 
“Edyot Karéornuev, Kat tov te MnXiwv avdpa- 
Todtomov Kal Tov Lkiwvaiwy dAcbpov év tovrous 


* So Panath. 50 and [Lysias], Epitaph. 42. But according 
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together“ who fought in the engagement; and 
no one is so prejudiced against us that he would not 
acknowledge that it was by winning the sea fight 
that we conquered in the war, and that the credit 
for this is due to Athens.® 

Who then should have the hegemony, when a 
campaign against the barbarians is in prospect? 
Should it not be they who distinguished themselves 
above all others in the former war? Should it not 
be they who many times bore, alone, the brunt of 
battle, and in the joint struggles of the Hellenes 
were awarded the prize of valour? Should it not be 
they who abandoned their own country to save the 
rest of Hellas, who in ancient times founded most of 
the Hellenic cities, and who later delivered them 
from the greatest disasters? Would it not be an 
outrage upon us, if, having taken the largest share 
in the evils of war, we should be adjudged worthy 
of a lesser share in its honours, and if, having at that 
time been placed in the lead in the cause of all the 
Hellenes, we should now be compelled to follow the 
lead of others ? 

Now up to this point I am sure that all men would 
acknowledge that our city has been the author of 
the greatest number of blessings, and that she should 
in fairness be entitled to the hegemony. But from 
this point on some take us to task, urging that after 
we succeeded to the sovereignty of the sea we 
brought many evils upon the Hellenes; and, in 
these speeches of theirs, they cast it in our teeth 
that we enslaved the Melians and destroyed the 


to Herod. viii. 44-48 the Athenians furnished 180, the others 


198. 
> Cf. Panath. 51. 
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Tots Adyous Hpiv mpopepovory. eye om yoda 
™p@rTov peev ovdev eivar TobTo onpetov Ws KaK@S 
ApKYomev, el TWEs TOV TroAcUNodYTWY Hiv opddpa 
patvovrat kodaabevtes, aAAa odd Tdde petlov 
TeKpnpLov ws Kadrds OupKodpLev Ta TOV oup- 
payor, ore TOV Tod\cewv TOV bg” piv obcayv 
oddeia TAUTALS tats ovppopais TEpLeTTEgEV. erreur” 
el prev GAAow TwWeEs Tov abray Tpayyparav mpad- 
TEpoV émepeAnOnoav, elkOTWS av _ np eTUT Ley 
el O€ pyre TobTo yéyove pie olor’ €oTl TOGOU- 
Tov modewv TO TARGOS Kparety, Hv py Ts Koddly 
Tovs efapapravovras, m@s odK 76n Sikatdv é€oTW 
nas emauvetv, ot TWeES edaxiorous yademijvavres 
mAetarov Xpovov THY apxnv KaTacyetv Tourn On pev 5 

Otpae d€ maou SoKety TovTOUS Kpariorous Tpo- 
ordras yevnceobau TOV ‘EMjver, ed’ dv ot meO- 
apynoavres dpiora Tuyxdvovor mpatarres. emt 
Toivuy THS NwEeTepas Hyepwovias edproopev Kal Tovds 
olKovs Tovs ldiovs mpos evdayioviay mAetoTov 
emudovTas Kal Tas TOAELs preyloTas yevomévas. od 
yap ep0ovotuev tats avfavouevars atdta@v, ovde 
Tapaxas eveToloopev TroAiTelas evavtias mapaKab- 


2 The Melian episode is dramatically told by Thucydides 
v. 84-116. Because the Melians refused to join the Delian 
Confederacy they were besieged and conquered by the 
Athenians, 416 8.c. The men “of military age were put to 
the sword and the women and children’ sold into slavery. 
Five hundred Athenians were later settled there. Scione 
revolted from the Confederacy in 423 B.c. Reduced to 
subjection in 421 3B.c., the people suffered the same fate as 
did the Melians later and their territory was occupied by 
Plataean refugees (Thue. iv. 120-130). "These are blots on 
the record which Isocrates can at best condone. ‘ Eyen 
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people of Scione.* I, however, take the view, in the 
first place, that it is no sign that we ruled badly if 
some of those who were at war with us are shown 
to have been severely disciplined, but that a much 
clearer proof that we administered the affairs of our 
allies wisely is seen in the fact that among the states 
which remained our loyal subjects not one experi- 
enced these disasters. In the second place, if other 
states had dealt more leniently with the same circum- 
stances, they might reasonably censure us; but since 
that is not the case, and it is impossible to control 
so great a multitude of states without disciplining 
those who offend, does it not follow that we deserve 
praise because we acted harshly in the fewest possible 
cases and were yet able to hold our dominion for the 
greatest length of time ? 

But I believe that all men are of the opinion that 
those will prove the best leaders and champions of 
the Hellenes under whom in the past those who 
yielded obedience have fared the best. Well, then, 
it will be found that under our supremacy the private 
households grew most prosperous and that the 
commonwealths also became greatest. For we were 
not jealous of the growing states,? nor did we en- 
gender confusion among them by setting up con- 
flicting polities side by side, in order that faction 
the gods are not thought to be above reproach,” he says in 
the Panathenaicus, 62-64, where he discusses frankly these 
sins of the Athenian democracy. Xenophon tells us that 
when the Athenians found themselves in like case with 
these conquered peoples after the disaster at Aegospotami 
they bitterly repented them of this injustice, Hell. ii. 3. | 

> In this and the following paragraphs we have a summing 


up of the spirit of the Athenian hegemony in contrast to 
that of the Spartan supremacy described in 115 ff. Cf. 


Panath. 59 ff. 
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wotdvtes, Ww addAndrows ev oracualouey, 7) 7pas oe 
dpuporepor Deparrevouev, ara THY TOV oUppaXov 
opovovay Kony apereav vopilovtes Tots adtots 
VOLLOLS dmdoas Tas TOAEts SumKodpev, OU[pLAXLKas 
aan’ - ov deoToTtK@s Bovdevopevor Tepl adrav, 
ohwy pev TOV TparypaT ov emuaTaToovTes, idia a 
éxdotous €Aevbépous e@vtes eivat, Kal TO prev 
Aj Get BonGodvres, tais 6e duvacretas “Tone- 
pobvres, Sewov TYOUpEVOL TOUS moMovs bo Tots 
odtyous elvat, Kal Tovs Tats ovalats evdeeaTépous 
Ta oe dAAa pindev Xelpous ovTas dmehavveobac T@V 
apY@v, ETL be Kowns THs matpibos ovons Tovs [EV 
Tupavvely Tovs d€ peToikeiy, Kal dvoe. roXiTas 
évtas vouw THs ToAuTeias amooTepetoBat. 

Tovar’? éyovres tats dAtyapyiais emuTysay Kal 
mArciw ToUTwY, THY abTHY ToAiTElav YvTEep Trap’ 
ypiv atdrots Kat mapa Tots aAAots KateoTHoaper, 
nv ovK old’ 6 Te det dia paKpotépwrv ezauweiv, 
dAAws TE Kal ouvTopws exovTa SynABGaL epi 
adrThs. peTa yap tavTns otKkobdrres éBdoprjKovT 
eT) duerehecay ATTELPOL jeev Tuparvidwr, erevepor de 
mpos Tovs BapBapous, doraciacro d€ mpos adds 
avTous, etpyyny S dyovres mpos mavras avOpwrous. 

‘Yxép @v mpoojKer tovs ed Ppovodvtas peydAnv 


2 rats duvacre(acs Means simply ** powers ”’ in 81, but com- 


monly powers not responsible to the people—oligarchies as 
here or tyrannies as in 39. 


> A pan-Hellenic sentiment. Cf. 81. 

° Citizens under oligarchies are without rights; they are 
like the metics in Athens—residents on sufferance. 

* By ¢gvors, nature. Cf. “* All men are created equal.” 
The contrast between nature and convention—¢vois and 
vouos —was a favourite topic of discussion among the 
sophists. Cf. an echo of it in To Dem. 10. 
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might be arrayed against faction and that both 
might court our favour. On the contrary, we re- 
garded harmony among our allies as the common 
boon of all, and therefore we governed all the cities 
under the same laws, deliberating about them in the 
spirit of allies, not of masters ; guarding the interests 
of the whole confederacy but leaving each member 
of it free to direct its own affairs ; supporting the 
people but making war on despotic powers,* con- 
sidering it an outrage that the many should be 
subject to the few, that those who were poorer in 
fortune but not inferior in other respects should be 
banished from the offices, that, furthermore, in a 
fatherland which belongs to all in common? some 
should hold the place of masters, others of aliens,° 
and that men who are citizens by birth should be 
robbed by law of their share in the government. 

It was because we had these objections, and others 
besides, to oligarchies that we established the same 
polity ° in the other states as in Athens itself—a 
polity which I see no need to extol at greater length, 
since I can tell the truth about it in a word: They 
continued to live under this regime for seventy years,’ 
and, during this time, they experienced no tyrannies, 
they were free from the domination of the barbarians, 
they were untroubled by internal factions. and they 
were at peace with all the world. 

On account of these services it becomes all think- 


e A democratic government. Cf. Panath. 54 ff. 

¢ A round number. So [Lysias], Ypitaph. 55. Demo- 
sthenes reckons the period of supremacy more accurately 
at 73 years, 477-404. In Panath. 56 Isocrates reckons it 
at 65 years—roughly from the Confederacy of Delos to the 
Athenian disaster in Sicily, which was really the beginning 
of the end of the Athenian supremacy. 
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~ a“ A "4 ¢ ~ 
ydpw éxew Todd paddAov 7 Tas KAnpovytas nptv 
€ ~ > \ > ve ~ 
ovedilew, ads nets els Tas Epnuovpevas TV 
~ ~ / > > > 
morkewv dvdakhs evexa TOV Ywpiwr, avr’ od 
~ \ 4 
Sua wAeovetiav e€enéuTopev. onpctov de tovTwv* 
A A ~ ~ 
éxovTes yap xwpay pev Ws mpos TO mAnb0s Tav 
~ A A tA A 
moNtav éAaxiorny, apxyjv Se peyloTnv, Kal Ke- 
/ xn / e 
KTnpevor Tpinpers SuAacias pev 7 GvpTTAaVTES OL 
4 
dAdo, Suvapevas 5é pds dis Tooa’Tas Kuwdvvevew, 
¢ , ~ >] / € A . > / “a A 
brokepevns THS EdBotas bro tHv “AttiKHV, 7) Kat 
~ ~ A 
mpos THY apxnyv THY THs Jadratrys edduds elye Kat 
TH GAAnv apeTiY aTtac@v Tay vycwy duépepe, Kpa- 
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ \ 
Tobvtes abtis paAAov 7 THs NeTépas avTav, Kat 
A 4 > Ya \ ~ € g \ ~ 
mpos TovTois elddTes Kat TOV “EXAjvwv Kal TOV 
BapBapwrv tovrous padior eddoKkipodvras, of Tods 
e / ES td rd wy » es 
Omopous avacTdtous Toujcavtes adOovov Kal pa- 
Oupov adtots KateoTicavto Tov Biov, Guws odvdev 
TOUTWY HUGS ETHpE EPL TOUS EXOVTAS TIV VHGOV 
>| ~ > A , A ~ / , 
e€apapteiv, adAd povoe 87) TOV peydAnv dvvayw 
AaBovrwy mrepieidopev Ads adbtods atopwrépws 
Ca@vtas tev Sovrecdew aitiav exdvTwv. Kalrot 
BovAdpevou tAcovertety odkK av dy mov THs pev 


Ukwwvaiwy yhs erebvujnoaper, nv IAataréwv tots 


@ Allotments of lands to Athenian colonists in Greek 
territory, as in Scione and Melos. See note on 101. For 
these ‘* cleruchies,’’ as they were called, see Gardner and 
Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 602 ff. 

® The total population including foreign residents and 
slaves is reckoned at about 500,000; the total area is about 
700 square miles. 
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ing men to be deeply grateful to us, much rather 
than to reproach us because of our system of 
colonization ;* for we sent our colonies into the 
depopulated states for the protection of their terri- 
tories and not for our own aggrandizement. And 
here is proof of this: We had in proportion to 
the number of our citizens a very small territory,? 
but a very great empire; we possessed twice as 
many ships of war as all the rest combined,* and 
these were strong enough to engage double their 
number ; at the very borders of Attica lay Euboea, 
which was not only fitted by her situation to command 
the sea, but also surpassed all the islands in her 
general resources, and Euboea lent itself more 
readily to our control than did our own country ; 
besides, while we knew that both among the Hellenes 
and among the barbarians those are regarded most 
highly who have driven their neighbours from their 
homes @ and have so secured for themselves a life 
of affluence and ease, nevertheless, none of these 
considerations tempted us to wrong the people of 
the island; on the contrary, we alone of those who 
have obtained great power suffered ourselves to live 
in more straitened circumstances than those who 
were reproached with being our slaves.’ And yet, 
had we been disposed to seek our own advantage, 
we should not, I imagine, have set our hearts on the 
territory of Scione (which, as all the world knows, 


¢ See Thue. ii. 13 and viii. 79. 

4 Herodotus characterizes Euboea as a ‘large and pros- 
perous ”’ island, v.31. Cf. Thue. viii. 96. 

e This cynical remark points to the Spartan conquest of 
Messene. 

f Probably a taunt flung at the Euboeans and all who 
were under the protection and influence of Athens. 
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ws jpas katapvyobot pawopeba mapadovres, 
Tooavryy de Xepav mapeNirropev, ) TavTas av 
Has eUTopwTépous erotnoe. 

Tovodrwy TOWUY 7pav YEVEPTLEVOV, Kal Tooav- 
Thy TioTw SedwKdTwv bTEp TOD pay ta@v adAoTtpiov 
emBvpiety, ToAU@at KaTnyopely ot TOV dSexadap- 
xXL@v KOWWVT}TAVTES Kal Tas avT@V _Tarpibas dua- 
Avpnvdpevor | Kal puKkpas pev moujoavtes SoKeiv 
elvat Tas TOV Tpoyeyevnjeveav adikias, ovdeniay 
de AurovTes brrepBohny Tots avlus Bovdopevors 
yeveobar movnpots, aGAAa pdoKovTes pev AaKevi- 
few, Tavavtia 8 éKeivols emuTndevorres, Kal Tas 
pev Mito ddupdpevor ovpdopds, mept de Tovs 
avTav moNiras dvjKeora ToAunoavres efapaprety. 
motov yap avTovs adixnua duepuyev; 7 TL TOV 
atoxpav H Sewa@v ov dueEHADoV; of Tods pev 
dvopurdrous TuoToTaToUs evoplov, Tovs d€ 7po- 
ddTas womrep edepyeras eJepamevov, Tpobvro de 
Tav Eikwtwy évi' dovrcvew aor’ els Tas abray 
matpioas vBpilew, wadAdov 8 éerinwy tods adro- 
xXEtpas Kal dovéas TOV ToAiT@v 7) Tovs yoveas Tovs 
avTa@v, eis Tottro 8 wpdotyntos dmavtas udas 


l@&iT: éviows OA. 


@ When their city was destroyed in the Peloponnesian 
War, 427 B.c., the Plataeans took refuge in Athens and were 
later settled in Scione. At the close of the war they were 
forced to leave Scione and again found refuge in Athens. 
By the Peace of Antalcidas they were restored to their own 
territory only to be driven from their homes by the Thebans 
in 372 s.c. Once more Athens became their refuge. See 
Plataicus 13 ff. 

> In Athens and in other states under her influence 
there was in the oligarchical party a group of Spartan 
sympathizers who out- -Spartaned the Spartans. After the 
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we gave over to our Plataean refugees),* and passed 
over this great territory which would have enriched 
us all. 

Now although we have shown ourselves to be of 
such character and have given so convincing proof 
that we do not covet the possessions of others, we are 
brazenly denounced by those who had a hand in 
the decarchies ’—men who have befouled their own 
countries, who have made the crimes of the past 
seem insignificant, and have left the would-be 
scoundrels of the future no chance to exceed their 
villainy ; and who, for all that, profess to follow the 
ways of Lacedaemon, when they practise the very 
opposite, and bewail the disasters of the Melians, 
when they have shamelessly inflicted irreparable 
wrongs upon their own citizens. For what crime 
have they overlooked? What act of shame or out- 
rage is wanting in their careers? They regarded 
the most lawless of men as the most loyal; they 
courted traitors as if they were benefactors ; they 
chose to be slaves to one of the Helots ° so that they 
might oppress their own countries; they honoured 
the assassins and murderers of their fellow-citizens 
more than their own parents ; and to such a stage of 
brutishness did they bring us all that, whereas in 


downfall of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War, 
when Sparta became the supreme power in Greece, 404 B.c., 
governing commissions of ten (‘‘decarchies ”), composed of 
these extremists, with a Spartan harmost and garrison to 
support them, were set up in most of these states by the 
Spartan general Lysander (Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 2). In Athens 
the ‘‘decarchy ” succeeded the rule of the thirty tyrants. 
Compare what Isocrates says here about the decarchies 
with Phil. 95 and Panath. 54. 

¢ The reference is to Lysander, who on his mother’s side 
was of Helot blood. The Helots were serfs of the Spartans. 
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~ a BS A ~ 
KaTéoTnOaV, WOTE TPO TOD pev dia THY Tapovcav 
a ~ > / \ 
evdaysoviay Kal Tais puKpats atuxtas moAAovs 
~ > \ \ 
ExaoTov Hav exew Tovs auptrevOyncovtas, emi de 
~ ~ ~ ~ > / 
Ths TovUTwy apxyjs dia TO TAnGos TaV olKetwv 
~~ > / > > aN 2 ~ 38 A 
Kak@v eémavodpel’ aAAjAous €AcotvtTes. ovdEvt 
> 3 / 
yap TooavTyy oxoAjy mapéAumov wal? érépw avv- 
~ > / 3 / 4 
axfecbAvat. tivos yap ovK éedixovto; 7) Tis OUTW 
~ ~ x / a 
moppw TOV TodTiKaY Tv Tmpaypydtwv, CaTIs OvK 
~ ~ > a 
eyyvs nvayxaobyn yevécbar THv avupopa@v, ets as 
at tovatrar dvoes Huds Katéotnoav; elt’ ovK 
alayvvovTat Tas €avTa@v TrdOXELs OVTWS avopws dia- 
févres Kal Tis Hpetépas adikws KaTnyopodrtes, 
> A A A * \ \ ~ ~ \ 
aAAa mpos Tots aAAoits Kal epi TOV SiKaV Kat 
T&v ypad@v tav mote map Huiv yevouevwv réyew 
ToAu@ow, adtol mAclovs ev Tpiol now axKpitous 
amoxteivavtes Ov 7 OAS el THS apyhs amaons 
éxpwev. duyas b€ Kal oTdoeis Kal vouwy ovy- 
/ A ~ / v \ / 
xvoets Kal moditer@v petaBodAds, ete 5€ maidwv 
UBperts Kal yvvatk@v aicytvas Kal ypnudtwv 
¢ / / vn ” ~ \ ~ 
apmayds, Tis av dvvaito deEeAetv; Av TooobTov 
eimetv exw Kal? amdvtwr, ote Ta ev ef? UdV 
A ¢ is y+ aS / = \ \ 
dewa padims av tis evi Wndiopate didAvoe, Tas d€ 
\ \ A > La 
agayas Kal Tas avoulas Tas el TOUTWY ‘yevomevas 
ovdets dv idoacba dvvaito. 
K \ \ ye ai A > & re \ 
al pnv ovde THY Tapotcay elpyvynv, ovde THY 
2) , \ A ~ 
avTovopiav THY ev Tats ToAiTElats prev OdK evodcaV 


“In Athens 1500, according to Areop. 67; Against 
Lochites, 11. 

> Such a decree of the Ecclesia as was passed in 378 B.c., 
when the new confederacy was formed, absolving the allies 
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former times, because of the prosperity which pre- 
vailed, every one of us found many to sympathize 
with him even in trifling reverses, yet under the rule 
of these men, because of the multitude of our own 
calamities, we ceased feeling pity for each other, 
since there was no man to whom they allowed enough 
of respite so that he could share another’s burdens. 
For what man dwelt beyond their reach? What 
man was so far removed from public life that he was 
not forced into close touch with the disasters into 
which such creatures plunged us? But in the face 
of all this, these men, who brought their own cities 
to such a pitch of anarchy, do not blush to make 
unjust charges against our city ; nay, to crown their 
other effronteries, they even have the audacity to 
talk of the private and public suits which were once 
tried in Athens, when they themselves put to death 
without trial more men® in the space of three 
months than Athens tried during the whole period 
of her supremacy. And of their banishments, their 
civil strife, their subversion of laws, their political 
revolutions, their atrocities upon children, their 
insults to women, their pillage of estates, who could 
tell the tale? I can only say this much of the whole 
business —the severities under our administration 
could have been readily brought to an end by a 
single vote of the people,’ while the murders and 
acts of violence under their regime are beyond any 
power to remedy. 

And, furthermore, not even the present peace, 
nor yet that “ autonomy ” which is inscribed in the 


from paying tribute and from the practice of trying their 
cases in Athens. These had been the causes of friction. 
See Panath, 63, 
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ev 0€ Tats ovvOnKats dvayeypappevny, agvov én€- 
ofa p-aAov nH THV apxnv THY TeTepav. Tis yap 
av ToavTns KaTaoTdcews emBupnaerev, ev 
Katamovriorat prev tHhv OddatTav KATEXOVOL, Tred 
Taoralt de Tas moAeus catahapBavovow, dyri be 
Tob mMpos €Tépovs TrEepl Tis xXwpas moAepety evTos 
Tetyous ot oAirat pos aAArAous peaxovTat, 
mAetous de moAeus alyudAwrou yeyovaow 7 mpl 
TH etpnvny Has tronoacbar, dua dé T7HV TUKVO- 
TTA TOV petaBoday aBbupoTepws dudyovow of Tas 
moAets oixobyres T@v Tats puyats eCnuwpevan: 
of pev yap To wéAdov Sediaow, ot 8 del KaTrévat 
mpocdok@oaw. tooobitrov 5° améxovar ths €Aevbe- 
plas Kal THs adTovoylas, WoO’ at ev br TUpavvots 
etal, Tas 6 apuooral Katéyovow, evar 8 ava- 
orato. yeyovact, THv 8 ot BapBapor dSeamdrat 
kaleori Kaw: ovs Aets SraBAvae ToAunoavras els 
THY Edpeany Kal petlov 7 3 mpoojev avtois Ppovn- 
gavTas oUTw SieBeper, WOTE pe) pLovov mavoacbat 
otparelas ed uads movovupevovs adda Kal THY 
adray xwpav avéyecdar mopovpéerny, xal Sua 
Kootais Kal ytAlats vavol mepuTA€ovtas els TOGAv- 
THY TAMEWOTHTA KATECTHOAMLEV, WOTE [LAKPOV 


2 Above all, the Treaty or Peace of Antalcidas, 387 B.c. 
Cf. 120 ff. Xenophon, Hell. v. 1.31, quotes from this treaty : 
“ King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and 
the islands of Clazomene and Cyprus, shall belong to him. 
He thinks it just also to leave all the other cities autonomous, 
both small and great—except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which are to belong to Athens, as they did originally. 
Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make 
war upon them, along with those who are of the same mind, 
by land as well as by sea, with ships and with money ” 
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treaties © but is not found in our governments, is 
preferable to the rule of Athens. For who would 
desire a condition of things where pirates command 
the seas’ and mercenaries occupy our cities; ¢ 
where fellow-countrymen, instead of waging war in 
defence of their territories against strangers, are 
fighting within their own walls against each other ; 
where more cities have been captured in war @ than 
before we made the peace; and where revolutions 
follow so thickly upon each other that those who are 
at home in their own countries are more dejected 
than those who have been punished with exile? 
For the former are in dread of what is to come, while 
the latter live ever in the hope of their return. And 
so far are the states removed from “ freedom ”’ and 
‘“autonomy ’’/ that some of them are ruled by tyrants, 
some are controlled by alien governors, some have 
been sacked and razed,? and some have become slaves 
to the barbarians—the same barbarians whom we 
once so chastened for their temerity in crossing over 
into Europe, and for their overweening pride, that 
they not only ceased from making expeditions 
against us, but even endured to see their own terri- 
tory laid waste ;” and we brought their power so 
low, for all that they had once sailed the sea with 
twelve hundred ships, that they launched no ship of 
(Trans. by Grote, Hist. ix. p. 212). See General Introd. 
p. xliii, and introduction to Panegyricus. 

> In the absence of the Athenian fleet. 

¢ See 168, and introduction. 

4 Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 2. 1. Cf. Panath. 97. 

f Freedom and autonomy—a single idea; see General 
Introd. p. xxxii; Plataicus, 24; Hpist. viii. 7. 


9 See 126. 
’ Allusion is to the victory of Conon at the Eurymedon, 
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mAotov emt TAOE _PaonAdos pe) KableAcew, aan 
mouxtay dyew Kal Tovs Karpovs mrepysevelv, aArAG 
py) TH Tapovan duvdpet TLOTEVELW. 

at rad? OTL bua TY TOV Tpoyovay TOV Hve- 
Tépwy apeTHy ovTwWS cixev, at Tijs ToAews oup.- 
popat oadhas emederEav" dpa yap mets Te THIS 
apxijs dmeotepovpeba Kal ots "EMqow apx7) TOV 
KAK@V  eylyvero. pera yap Thy ev ‘EMqordvT 
yevomevny atvyiav éTépwv hyepovwv KaTacTdvTwY 
evixnoay prev of BapBapot vavpaxobyres, mpEav 
dé THs Jadarrns, Kat €oXov d€ tas mAciotas TaV 
vnowv, améBnoav 8 eis my Aakwvexny, Kvénpa 
dé Kata Kpatos eidov, dmacav 5é tiv [edomdv- 
vycov Kak@s TrovobvTes TreprémrAevoay. 

Madore 8 dv TUS ovvidor TO peyebos THs eT 
Bodjs, el Tapavayvoly Tas ouvOyKas tds T "ep 7pav 
yevomevas Kal Tas vov dvayeypapiievas. TOTE [ev 
yap mets pavnodpeBa THY apx7y THY Baowréws 
opilovres Kal Tov popwv eviouvs TAaTTOVTES Kal Kw 
Avovres avTov TH Oaddrry xpjabac- vov de exelvos 
€orw 6 Svouxay 7a TOV “EMjver, Kal TpOoOoTaTTWY 
a xe?) qmoueiy EkdOTOUS, Kal [Lovo odK émoTdbpous 
ev tats moAcor Kkalioras. may yap TovToU TL 
Tay aw broAourdy eorw; ob Kal Too TmoA€wov 
KUpwos eyevero, Kal Tv elprvyv empuTdvevoe, Kal 
TOV TapovT@v TpAayLaTwV emLoTaT HS Kkabéornkev; 
otx ws éexetvov mA€opev womeEp Tpos deomoTNY, 


* Cf. Areop. 80. There appears to have been a definite 
treaty setting bounds beyond which neither the sea nor 
land forces of Persia might go: see 120 and Panath. 59- 61; 
also Dem. False Legation 273; Lycurgus, Against Leocr. 73. 
te was the so-called Treaty of Callias: see Grote, Hist. 

pp. 192 ff. 
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war this side of Phaselis * but remained inactive and 
waited on more favourable times rather than trust 
in the forces which they then possessed. 

And that this state of affairs was due to the valour 
of our ancestors has been clearly shown in the fortunes 
of our city ; for the very moment when we were 
deprived of our dominion marked the beginning of a 
dominion ° of ills for the Hellenes. In fact, after the 
disaster which befell us in the Hellespont,’ when our 
rivals took our place as leaders, the barbarians won 
a naval victory,? became rulers of the sea, occupied 
most of the islands,’ made a landing in Laconia, took 
Cythera by storm, and sailed around the whole 
Peloponnesus, inflicting damage as they went. 

One may best comprehend how great is the reversal 
in our circumstances if he will read side by side the 
treaties ‘ which were made during our leadership and 
those which have been published recently ; for he 
will find that in those days we were constantly setting 
limits to the empire of the King,’ levying tribute on 
some of his subjects, and barring him from the sea ; 
now, however, it is he who controls the destinies of 
the Hellenes, who dictates” what they must each do, 
and who all but sets up his viceroys in their cities. 
For with this one exception, what else is lacking ? 
Was it not he who decided the issue of the war, was 
it not he who directed the terms of peace, and is it 
not he who now presides over our affairs? Do we 
not sail off to him as to a master, when we have 

» For this play of words—dpx7, “‘ beginning,” and apx7, 
“* dominion ’’—cf. Nicocles 28, Peace 101, Phil. 61. 

¢ Battle of Aegospotami 405 B.c. 

@ At the battle of Cnidus, but with the help of Conon. 


¢ See Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 7. f See 115 and note. 
9 Of. 118 and note. h Of. 175; Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 9. 
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aMnhav KATNYOPHTOVTES ; ov BaoAda Tov péyav 
avTov Tpooayopevopey, WoTrEp aixpdrwror yeyove- 
TES; ovK ev Tots TroA€pous Tots Tpos adAxjAous ev 
exeivy Tas eAmidas € EXopev Ths wrnpias, ds apdo- 
Tépous Huds WOews av dmron€cevev ; 

wel? afvov evOupnbevras dyavanThara pev emt 
Tots mapobor, mofécar b€ T7V Tyewoviay TV npere- 
pay, peprpacdau be Aaxedatpovtors ore THV pev 
apxiv ets Tov moAcuov KaTéoTHGAV ws edevBepes- 
govres tovs “EXAnvas, emi d€ TedevTAs ovTw 
moAAovs av’t@v éKddTous émolinoav, Kal THs bev 
npetépas mOAEws Tovs “lwvas améotnaav, €€ Fs 
amwKnoay Kal ov my moAAaKis eowbnoay, Tots 
de BapBdpors avrovds e€édocav, av aKovTwy Thy 
xwpav éxovot Kal mpds ods ovdé muwTOT émav- 
gavto moAemobrrTes. 

Kai tote pev jyavaxtovy, of ryets vouiuws 
emapxyew TWwav névoiuev: viv 8 els TovadTnv 
dovrAciavy Kabeotwtwv ovdev dpovtilovow atrav, 
ois otk e€apket dSacpodoyetofar Kal tas aKpo- 
moneus opav tro TOV exOpav KaTeXopevas, aAAa 
mpos Tats Kowats ovpdopats Kal tots oopace 
Seworepa mdoxovae TOv Tap 7tv dpyupwrntwv: 
ovdels ‘yap 7p@v ovtTws alkilerar Ttovs olkeras, 
ws é€Kelvot TOUS eAevbepous KoAdlovow. jeéyvorov 
d€ TOV Kak@v, Gtav brep adris THs SovAcias dvay- 


* The Peloponnesian War. 

> See words of Brasidas in Thue. iv. 85. 

° By the Treaty of Antalcidas, negotiated by Sparta, the 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands 
were given over to Persia (Xen. Hell. v. 1. 31). 

a As, for example, oyer the Ionian cities. 
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complaints against each other? Do we not address 
him as “ The Great King” as though we were the 
captives of his spear? Do we not in our wars against 
each other rest our hopes of salvation on him, who 
would gladly destroy both Athens and Lacedaemon ? 

Reflecting on these things, we may well be in- 
dignant at the present state of affairs, and yearn for 
our lost supremacy; and we may well blame the 
Lacedaemonians because, although in the beginning 
they entered upon the war® with the avowed inten- 
tion? of freeing the Hellenes,in the end they delivered 
so many of them into bondage, and because they in- 
duced the Ionians to revolt from Athens, the mother 
city from which the Ionians emigrated and by whose 
influence they were often preserved from destruction, 
and then betrayed them” to the barbarians—those 
barbarians in despite of whom they possess their 
lands and against whom they have never ceased to 
war. 

At that time the Lacedaemonians were indignant 
because we thought it right by legitimate means to 
extend our dominion over certain peoples.? Now, 
however, they feel no concern, when these peoples 
are reduced to such abject servitude that it is not 
enough that they should be forced to pay tribute and 
see their citadels occupied by their foes, but, in 
addition to these public calamities, must also in their 
own persons submit to greater indignities than those 
which are suffered in our world by purchased slaves ¢ ; 
for none of us is so cruel to his servants as are the 
barbarians in punishing free men. But the crowning 
misery is that they are compelled to take the field 


¢ Slaves by purchase were in worse case than slaves by 


capture in battle. 
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Kalwvrau ovatparevectar, Kal moepetv tots eAev- 
Oépors agwobow elvar, Kai ToLovTous KWOUVOUS 
bropevew, ev ois nrtnPevtes pev Tapax pra 
Svapbapyaovrar, Katopbwaavres 5€ padAov «is TOV 
Aourrov Xpovov dovdedcovew. 

*Qy tivas adAous airtovs xpn vopilew 7 7 Aaxe- 
Saywovious, ot TooavTny ioxvv EXOVTES TepLop@au 
Tovs pev abrav OULLLAXOUS yevopLevous ovTw dewa 
TAOXOVTAS, Tov Oe BapBapov Th Tv ‘EAjvwv 
popn TH aipx7y TH adrob KataoKkevalopLevor ; 
Kal TpoTepov pev TOUS Tupdvvous efeBaMov, TO 


[67] de Ande Tas Bonbetas ém0LovvTo, viv d€ Toaod- 


TOV peTaBeBAjxacw, @OTE Tats peev moAuretats 


126 ToAepodor, Tas dé povapxias ovyKkabioraou. ay 


a | 


pev ye Mavrwewy TOAw _elpyyns 76 yeyernerns 
avaorarov emoinaay, Kal THY OnBatev Kadpetav 
KatéAaBov, kai viv ’OdvrvOiovs Kat DAraciovs zoAt- 
opkovow, “Apdvra d€ TO Makedove BactAct Kal 
Avovvciw 7 LXikeAlas Tupdvyw Kal TO BapBape 
TO Tijs Agias KpaTtoovTe oupmpdrrovow 6 omws ws 
peylorny aipxnv efovow. KaLTOL TOs ovK a&ToTrOV 
TOUS mpocoT@ras T&v “EAjvwv éva pev avdpa 
ToooUTWY avOpwrwyv Kabioravar Seomro7ny @v 
ovd€ Tov apiluov eEevpetvy pddiv éorr, tas dé 


¢ The Ionian cities were forced to fight with the Persians 
against Cyprus. See 134. 

» In 383 B.c. Cf. Peace 100; Xen. Hell. v. 2. 7. 

¢ Inthe same year. See Xen. Hell. vy. 2.25. The Cadmea 
was the citadel of Thebes. 

4 This helps in dating the Panegyricus. 

¢ The siege of Olynthus was begun in 382 s.c. See 
Xen. Hell. vy. 2. 11. The siege of Phlius was begun in 
380 Bc. See Xen. Hell. v. 2. 8. 
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with the enemy “ in the very cause of slavery and to 
fight against men who assert their right to freedom, 
and to submit to hazards of war on such terms that 
in case of defeat they will be destroyed at once, and 
in case of victory they will strengthen the chains of 
their bondage for all time to come. 

For these evils, who else, can we think, is to blame 
but the Lacedaemonians, seeing that they have so 
great power, yet look on with indifference while those 
who have placed themselves under the Lacedae- 
monian alliance are visited with such outrages, and 
while the barbarian builds up his own empire by 
means of the strength of the Hellenes? In former 
days, it is true, they used to expel tyrants and 
bring succour to the people, but now they have so 
far reversed their policy that they make war on 
responsible governments and aid in establishing 
absolute monarchies; they sacked and razed the 
city of Mantinea,® after peace had been concluded ; 
they seized the Cadmea’ in Thebes; and now @ 
they are laying siege to Olynthus and Phlius :¢ 
on the other hand, they are assisting Amyntas, king 
of the Macedonians,’ and Dionysius,’ the tyrant 
of Sicily, and the barbarian king who rules over 
Asia,’ to extend their dominions far and wide. 
And yet is it not extraordinary that those who stand 
at the head of the Hellenes should set up one man 
as master over a host of human beings so great that 
it is not easy to ascertain even their numbers, while 


* Amyntas, the father of Philip, was aided by the Spartans 
against Olynthus 383 B.c. See Archid. 46 and Phil. 106. 
9 For the sympathy between Sparta and Dionysius see 
Peace 99, Archid. 63. 
h By the Peace of Antalcidas. 
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peyloras Tov TOAEwv pnd’ avdTas avTav €av civau 
Kuptas, aAN avayKalew dovdevew 7 Tats peyt- 


128 orats ouppopats mreptBddrew ; 6 be mare dewo- 
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132 


TATOV, orav Ts ion Tous TV TYyEpoviay exew 
dfvobvras emt puev Tovs "EMqvas Kal éExdorny 
THY Tpepav OTpaTevopuevovs, mpos d€ Tovs Bap- 
Bapous els dmavTa TOV Xpovov cvppaxlay TreTTOUN- 
jévous. 

Kai pn dels troddpy be duoKohus € Exew, OTt Tpa- 
xXUTEpov TOUTWY eurnoOnv, TpoeuTany ws mept buaA- 
Aaya Toujgopa TOUS Adyous: ov yap iva tmpos 
Tovs adXous dvaBahuy TH moAw THY Aaxedac- 
poviey ovTws elpnka mepl abrav, add’ wv” avrovs 
exetvous mavow, kal’ dcov 6 Adyos S¥varat, ToLrav- 
TV exovTas 7. yrospny. €oTe Oe ovx oldvr’ 
amoTpemew TOV dapTnuaTov, ovo” éTepwy mpa- 
Sew mretBew emOupety, nv pn Tes Eppwpevars 
EmiTYLNON Tots mapodow: xp7 d€ KaTHyopely pev 
nyetobar tods emt BAaBn Tovadra éyovtas, vov- 
Oeretv d€ Tovs én” adgedeta Aovdopobvtas. Tov yap 
avrov Adyov 00x opotws vr7roAauBavew Set, 47) 
pera. Ths atrTns duavolas Aeyduevov. eel Kat 
TOUT’ EXOMED avrois ETLTULaV, OTL TH pev avTaV 
moAeu TOvS opLopous ethwrevew dvayKalovot, TO 
d€ KoWa@ TO THY oULLLaX CoV ovdev Towbrov KaTa- 
oKevdlovow, efov avrots Ta Tpos meas dcadv- 
capevous amavtas Tovs BapBapous Teptolkous oAns 
Tijs “EAdSos Kataorioa. Kaitou yp7 Tods dice 


@ Of. Peace 72. 

> In his second letter to Philip, 5, Isocrates urges him to 
make all the barbarians, excepting those who join forces 
with him, serfs of the Hellenes. 
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they do not permit the very greatest of our cities to 
govern even themselves, but try to compel them to 
submit to slavery or else involve them in the greatest 
disasters ? But most monstrous of all it is to see 
a people who arrogate to themselves the right of 
leadership making war every day upon the Hellenes 
and committed for all time to an alliance with the 
barbarians. 

And let no one suppose that I am ill-natured, 
because I have recalled these facts to you in rather 
harsh terms, after having stated at the outset that 
I intended to speak on conciliation; for it is not 
with the intention of stigmatizing the city of the 
Lacedaemonians in the eyes of others that I have 
spoken as I have about them, but that I may induce 
the Lacedaemonians themselves, so far as it lies in 
the power of words to do so, to make an end of 
such a policy. It is not, however, possible to turn 
men from their errors, or to inspire in them the 
desire for a different course of action without first 
roundly condemning their present conduct ; and a 
distinction must be made between accusation, when 
one denounces with intent to injure, and admonition,* 
when one uses like words with intent to benefit ; 
for the same words are not to be interpreted in the 
same way unless they are spoken in the same spirit. 
For we have reason to reproach the Lacedaemonians 
for this also, that in the interest of their own city 
they compel their neighbours to live in serfdom,? 
but for the common advantage of their allies they 
refuse to bring about a similar condition, although 
it lies in their power to make up their quarrel 
with us and reduce all the barbarians to a state 
of subjection to the whole of Hellas. And yet 
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Kat pay bud TUXNY peya. ppovobvras “ToLovroLs 
epyous émuxerpetv TroAw paMov 7 Tovs vnowsras 
dacpodroyety, ous aE vov eoTtw éAcetv, op@vras TOU- 
Tous prev dia omavwornTa Tis ys opyn yewpyew 
dvayKalopevous, Tovs 6 HTetpurras bu adboviav THs 
Xwpas TV per mAeloTnv abrijs apyov Teptop@vras, 
ef 7) As de KapTobyTat Toaodrov mAoDTOV KEKTHMEVOUS. 
‘Hyodpae 8’, el tTwes dMobev emeAbovtes Oearat 
yevowro TOY / TapovTwy TpayLaTwv, ohn a dy av- 
Tovs KaTayv@va paviay audotépwv 7ua@v, ol Twes 
oUTW TreEpl puuxpav Kwduvevoper, efov ddeds ToAAG 
KexTHobar, Kal THY HpeTépay abt@v xywpav d.a- 
POeipomev, apeAjoavtes THY ~Aciavy KaprotdaGa. 
Kal T@ prev ovdev mpovpytaitepov eaTW 7 oKOTEV 
e€ dv pndémote tavaducba mpds adAjAovs Tode- 
pobvres* Huets S€ TocovTov dSéoprev GuyKpovew TL 
TOV exeivou Tpayparov i TTOLELY oracle, wore 
Kal Tas ua TUX | ad’T@ yeyevnpevas Tapaxas 
ouvd.advew é ETLXELPOO}LEV, ol TWeEs Kal Tot oTpaTo- 
médou Tow mept Kumpov éOpev adrov TO pev 
xpjobae TO de moAopKety, apdhotépow avrotv Ths 
‘EAdSos 6 ovrow. ou ze yap afeot@tes mpos pas 
T olkelws exovar Kal Aaxedamoviors odds avrovds 
evoud0daow, TOV Te peTa TerpiBalov otparevopevwv 
For tribute levied by Sparta see Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 16. 
The Cyclades, hilly” and comparatively barren. 
The * mainlanders "Persian subjects in Asia Minor. 
Reference is to the ten years’ war between Artaxerxes 
and Evagoras, king of Salamis. For Evagoras see intro- 


duction to the Address to Nicocles, and for the war see 
Hvagoras 64 ff. 


¢ The armament of Tiribazus, composed largely of an 
army of Greek mercenaries and a navy drawn from Ionian 
Greeks. * That of Evagoras. 
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it is the duty of men who are proud because of 
natural gifts and not merely because of fortune to 
undertake such deeds much rather than to levy 
tribute * on the islanders,? who are deserving of 
their pity, seeing that because of the scarcity of 
land they are compelled to till mountains, while the 
people of the mainland,’ because of the abundance 
of their territory, allow most of it to lie waste, and 
have, nevertheless, from that part of it which they 
do harvest, grown immensely rich. 

It is my opinion that if anyone should come here 
from another part of the world and behold the 
spectacle of the present state of our affairs, he would 
charge both the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians 
with utter madness, not only because we risk our 
lives fighting as we do over trifles when we might 
enjoy in security a wealth of possessions, but also 
because we continually impoverish our own territory 
while neglecting to exploit that of Asia. As for the 
barbarian, nothing is more to his purpose than to 
take measures to prevent us from ever ceasing to 
make war upon each other; while we, on the con- 
trary, are so far from doing anything to embroil his 
interests or foment rebellion among his subjects that 
when, thanks to fortune, dissensions do break out in 
his empire we actually lend him a hand in putting 
them down. Even now, when the two armies are 
fighting in Cyprus, we permit him to make use of 
the one’ and to besiege the other,’ although both 
of them belong to Hellas ; for the Cyprians, who are 
in revolt against him, are not only on friendly terms 
with us 2 but are also seeking the protection of the 
Lacedaemonians ; and as to the forces which are led 


9 See Hvag. 53-54; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 24. 
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Kat Tod melob TO XpyoyLesTarov eK TOvb€ TOV 
Tomy nOpovatar, Kal Too vavTucod 70 mAcioTov 
am *lwvias ovptrémXevKev, of todd av qdvov KoWw?) 

\ > / > A nn ‘ LAA AX ae 
tmyv ~Aoiav emdplovv 7 mpos aAdAndous evexa 

a ~ , 7 
136 puKp@v eKwouvevov. WV meets ovdemiav Troovpieba 
mpovotav, adda TreEpi bev Tov KuxaAddwv nowy 
dpproByrodpev, Tooavtas d€ TO TAnGos moAets Kal 
TnAukavTas TO péyefos Suvdpers oUTwWs Elk TO 

~ m” 
BapBapw mapadeduHKapev. Tovyapodv Ta pev Exel, 

\ | / A te / t < / 
Ta de péAAet, Tots 5° emuBovAever, Suxaiws amavTwv 
137 yu@v Katateppornkws. Svamémpaktar yap 6 T@V 
\ 
exeivou mpoydvwy ovdels mwmoTe’ THY TE yap 
*Aciav Siwpoddyntar Kal map’ ju@v Kal Tapa 
Aaxkedaoviwy Bactréws elvar, tas Te oAELs Tas 
“| BO \ , 4 , iX 4 vs 
nvidas ovTw Kupiws trapeiAndev, WoTe Tas 
pev avt@v Katackantew, ev dé tats aKxpomodAets 
evreryilew. Kal tadtTa mavta yéyove did THY 

¢ / ” > > > \ A > 2 tA 
nueTepav avorav, add’ od Sia THY exeivov Svvayw. 
Kaitou tives Oavpalovar ro péyefos tav Baot- 
Aéws Tpayydtwyv, Kai gacw avrov elvat dva- 
/ la e \ \ A 
moAduntov, dueEvdvtes ws oAAds Tas pretaBoAds 
tots “EAAnot tetoinkev. eye 8 tyodpar pev Tovs 
Tabra A€yovras ovK dmoTpérew aAN’ emomrevoew 
THY oTparetay: el yap 7U@v dpovonoavtwy adbtos 
ev Tapaxais a@v xadXemos eorat mpoomoAcpetv, a} 
mov ofddpa xp7) dedvévar Tov Kalpov exetvov, oTav 
\ \ ~ 

Ta prev TOV BapBapwv karaorh Kat dua _ Meds 


yévntat yrapns, jets d€ mpds aAdjAovs wWoTep 


[69] 
138 


* Greeks who sold their services as mercenary troops 
because of poverty at home. See 168 and note. 
> Cf. Dem. Olynth. ii. 22. 
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by Tiribazus, the most effective troops of his infantry 
have been levied from these parts,* and most of his 
fleet has been brought together from Ionia ; and all 
these would much more gladly make common cause 
and plunder Asia than risk their lives fighting against 
each other over trifling issues. But these things we 
take no thought to prevent; instead, we wrangle 
about the islands of the Cyclades, when we have so 
recklessly given over so many cities and such great 
forces to the barbarians. And therefore some of our 
possessions are now his, some will soon be his, and 
others are threatened by his treacherous designs. 
And he has rightly conceived an utter contempt for 
us all; for he has attained what no one of his 
ancestors ever did: Asia has been conceded both 
by us and by the Lacedaemonians to belong to the 
King ; and as for the cities of the Hellenes, he has 
taken them so absolutely under his control that he 
either razes them to the ground or builds his fortresses 
within them. And all this has come about by reason 
of our own folly, not because of his power. 

And yet there are those who stand in awe of the 
greatness of the King’s power and maintain that he 
is a dangerous enemy,’ dwelling at length on the 
many reversals which he has brought about in the 
affairs of the Hellenes. In my judgement, however, 
those who express such sentiments do not discourage 
but urge on the expedition ; for if he is going to be 
hard to make war against when we have composed 
our differences and while he, himself, is still beset by 
dissensions, then verily we should be in utmost dread 
of that time when the conflicting interests of the 
barbarians are settled and are governed by a single 
purpose, while we continue to be, as now, hostile to 
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vov ToAeLUKaS EXOHE. od pny odd’ et auvayo- 
pevovor Tots tn Epo Aeyopevots, ov Ws opbas 
mepl THS eKelvouv duvdpews yeyvaoKovow. el pev 
yap dmépatvov avToV ajLa. Tow Toh€ow dupor epow 
Tporepov TOTE TEpLyeyevnLEVOV, elKOTWS GV pas 
Kal vov éexdoetv émexetpouv" el be TobTo pev 21) 
yéeyovev, avtimdAwy 3° ovrey hav Kal Aaxedau- 
provicoy mpoobeevos Tots éTEpois emLKvdEOTEPA Ta 
Tpdyyara Barep’ erroinaey, ovdev €oTe TooTO o7- 
pretov THs e€Keivov pwuns. ev yap Tots ToLoUTOLS 
Kapots moM axes puxpal Suvdets peydhas Tas 
pomras emoinoay, émret Kal mrepl Xteov EXOUn” av 
totrov tov Adyov eimeiv, ws dmoTépos exketvot 
mpoobéabat BovAnbetev, odtot Kata OaAatTav Kpeit- 
TOUS qoav. ahha yap ovK éK ToUTwWY Sixarov €ore 
oKorrety Thy Baowrews Suvapu, €€ av pel? EKATE- 
pwv yéyovev, add’ é€ dv attos trép abtod memoXE- 
penKev. 

Kai mp@trov péev amoordons Aly’mrov ti d.a- 
TETPAKTAl TpOS TOS ExoVTas avTHV; OvK eKeElVOS 
prev emt tov mdAEuov TodTov Kat émepipe Tovs 
eDdoKyLwTadTous Hepoav, “ABpoxopav Kal Tebpav- 
orny Kal PapraBaLov, ovToL be Tpl €Tn pelvavTes, 
Kal m7Actoo Kaka Traldvres 7) TowoarTes, Tedev- 
TOVTES OUTWS aiaxpas damn Mdynoav, @oTe Tovs 
adeotras pete THY eAcvbepiay ayaTay, aw 
735 kat TOV Opopwv Cyreiv emdpyew ; peta Se 
TatT én apps atpatevaas, ds dpyet pev 


+ Cf. Dem. Olynth. i 
» Chios revolted Phe FEM and joined Sparta after 
the Sicilian expedition (Thue. viii. 7). After the battle of 
Cnidus she joined Athens again (Diod. xiv. 84, 94). 
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each other. But even though these objectors do in 
fact lend support to my contention, yet, for all that, 
they are mistaken in their views about the power of 
the King ; for if they could show that he had ever 
in the past prevailed over both Athens and Lace- 
daemon at once, they would have reason for attempt- 
ing to alarm us now. But if this is not the case, and 
the truth is that when we and the Lacedaemonians 
have been in conflict he has but given support to 
one of the two sides and so rendered the achievements 
of that one side more brilliant, this is no evidence of 
his own power. For in such times of crisis small 
forces have often played a great part in turning the 
scale ;“ for example, even for the people of Chios ? 
I might make the claim that whichever side they 
have been inclined to support, that side has proved 
stronger on the sea. Nay, it is obviously not fair to 
estimate the power of the King from those exploits 
in which he has joined forces with the one or the 
other of us, but rather from the wars which he, 
unaided, has fought on his own behalf. 

Take, first, the case of Egypt: since its revolt 
from the King, what progress has he made against 
its inhabitants? Did he not dispatch to this war ¢ 
the most renowned of the Persians, Abrocomas and 
Tithraustes and Pharnabazus, and did not they, after 
remaining there three years and suffering more dis- 
asters than they inflicted, finally withdraw in such 
disgrace that the rebels are no longer content with 
their freedom, but are already trying to extend 
their dominion over the neighbouring peoples as 
well? Next, there is his campaign against Evagoras. 
Evagoras is ruler over but a single city ~ 5" hexis 

* Tsocrates alone is authority for this war. 4 Salamis. 
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pds moAews, ev d€ rats ouvdnKats EKOOTOS EOTLY, 
oik@v be vij}cov KaTa pe OdAatrav mpodebvaTv- 
xnKkev, dep be THs xwpas Tpiaxtdious é exe povov 
[70] meATaoTas, GAN Gpws ottw tarewhs dSuvapews 
ob duvarae mrepuyeveobat Baotheds ToAewev, aan’ 
7107 prev €€ € er7) duaterpipev, «f dé Set Ta preAAovTa 
Tots yeyernnevous Texpaipecbar, TOAD mAEtwy éeArris 
eoTw ETEpov amoorThvat mply exetvov exrrohopky)- 
Ofvat- Touabrat Bpadurijres év tats mpafeor tats 
142 Baowréws Evelow. ev de TO moAd€uw TO Tepl 
‘Podov exwv pev TOUS Aaxedayzovicay ouppdxous 
evvous da Ty XaderornT a TOV Tohuretcav, xpw- 
juevos d€ Tats brnpeoias Tais Tap U@V, oTpaTn- 
yotvtos 8 atta@ Kovwvos, os fv emyseA€otatos 
pev TOV oTpaTny@v, moTdtatos b€ Tots “EdAnow, 
eumrerpotatos d€ TMV mpds Tov TOAEMOY KLVddVwY, 
totottov AaBwv ocuvaywriotiy tpia pev ery 
mepetoe TO vavTLKoV TO _Tpoxwduvedov omép THs 
*Aatas b70 Tpinpwy ExaTov joven moAopkoupevor, 
mevTeKaldeKa be penv@v Tovs oTpaturas Tov 
pucbov ameotépycev, wate TO pev en exeivw 
ToAaKes av SveAvOnoar, Sua d€ Tov epeoT@ra! 
Kal TI ouppLax tay Tv mept Kop Gov ovoTdcav 
143 worAts vavpayodbrtes evixnoay. Kal Tab7’ €orl 
Ta BaowiKwtatTa Kat ceuvdtata Tov eKelvw 
TeTpaywevwv, Kal mepl dv ovdémote mavovTat 


1 tov epert@ta I): tov €pecr@ra xlyduvoy Mss. 


@ See terms of Treaty of Antalcidas given in note on 115. 

> The war between Persia and Sparta which ended with 
the battle of Cnidus, 394 B.c. Conon, after the battle of 
Aegospotami in which he had been one of the generals, 
took service with the Persians, and was the captain of the 
fleet in this battle. ¢ Conon. 
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given over to the Persians by the terms of the 
Treaty *; his is an insular power and he has already 
sustained a disaster to his fleet ; he has, at present, 
for the defence of his territory only three thousand 
light-armed troops ; yet, humble as is the power of 
Evagoras, the King has not the power to conquer it 
in war, but has already frittered away six years in 
the attempt ; and, if we may conjecture the future 
by the past, there is much more likelihood that 
someone else will rise in revolt before Evagoras is 
reduced by the siege—so slothful is the King in his 
enterprises. Again, in the Rhodian War,® the King 
had the good will of the allies of Lacedaemon 
because of the harshness with which they were 
governed, he availed himself of the help of our 
seamen; and at the head of his forces was Conon, 
who was the most competent of our generals, who 
possessed more than any other the confidence of the 
Hellenes, and who was the most experienced in the 
hazards of war ; yet, although the King had such a 
champion to help him in the war, he suffered the 
fleet which bore the brunt of the defence of Asia to 
be bottled up for three years by only an hundred 
ships, and for fifteen months he deprived the soldiers 
of their pay ; and the result would have been, had 
it depended upon the King alone, that they would 
have been disbanded more than once; but, thanks 
to their commander ® and to the alliance which was 
formed at Corinth,? they barely succeeded in winning 
a naval victory. And these were the most royal and 
the most imposing of his achievements, and these 
are the deeds about which people are never weary 


4 The alliance of Argos, Thebes, Athens, Euboea, Corinth, 
and Sparta, formed at Corinth (Xen. Fell. iv. 4. 1). 
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Aeyovres of BovdAdpevor 7a TOV BapBdpwv peyara 
TrOLelV. : 
"Qar’ odvdeis av Exot Toor eimeiv, ws ov ducaiws 
ypOpar Tots mapadelypacw, 00d ws emt puxpots 
SuatpiBw tas peylotas TOY mpakewv mapahetmoy 
devywv yap TavTny THY aitlay Ta Kadota Tov 
épywv SupAPov, odk ayvnpovdv odd’ exeivwv, OTt 
Aepxvridas pev xtAlous Exwy omAitas Tis Alodidos 
ennpxe, Apaxwy S€ "Atapvéa katadaBwv Kat Tpl- 
axtAtovs meAtaoras avAddEas 7d Miovov zedtov 
dvdotatov ézoince, OiBpwv dé odArtyw TAétous 
rovtwv diabiBacas tv Avdiay dracav éxdpbycev, 
’"Aynoirdaos S¢ 7@ Kupeiw orpatevwate xpwpevos 
puxpod detv THs evtds “AAvos ywpas expatyev. 
Kai py obd€ tv otpatiay Tv peta TOO Bact- 
ews TepitoAobcav, ovd€ tiv Llepodyv davdpiav 
agvov doByOAvar: Kal yap exetvor davep@s émedet- 
xoynoav tro TOV Kip cvvavaBavtwy ovdéev Bed- 
tious ovres TOV emi PadatTn. Tas bev yap aAdas 
payas doas ATTHOnoav €@, Kal TiOnur oraoialew 


2 Succeeded ‘Thimbron as commander of the Spartan 
fleet, 399 B.c. He is said to have taken nine cities in eight 
days (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 1). 

® Appointed harmost of Atarneus by Dercylidas, 398 B.c. 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 11). 

¢ Admiral of Spartan fleet 400 s.c. (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 4). 

? The campaign of Agesilaus occurred in 395 B.c. (Xen. 
Hell. iii. 4. 20). 

¢ Contemptuous, recalling Arist. Acharnians 81. 

* The famous “ten thousand” led by Clearchus, a Spartan, 
were employed by Cyrus, the younger son of Dareius, against 
his brother Artaxerxes, the Persian king, 401-399. The 
death of Cyrus, due to his rashness in the very moment of 
victory, deprived the rebellion of its leader and left the 
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of speaking who are fain to exalt the power of the 
barbarians ! 

So no one can say that I am not fair in my use of 
instances, nor that I dwell upon the minor under- 
takings of the King and pass over the most important; 
for I have striven to forestall just such a complaint, 
and have recounted the most glorious of his exploits. 
I do not, however, forget his minor campaigns; I 
do not forget that Dercylidas,* with a thousand 
heavy-armed troops, extended his power over Aeolis ; 
that Draco ® took possession of Atarneus, and after- 
wards collected an army of three thousand light- 
armed men, and devastated the plains of Mysia ; 
that Thimbron,° with a force only a little larger, 
crossed over into Lydia and plundered the whole 
‘country ; and that Agesilaus, with the help of the 
army of Cyrus, conquered almost all the territory 
this side of the Halys river.@ 

And assuredly we have no greater reason to fear 
the army which wanders about? with the King nor the 
valour of the Persians themselves ; for they were 
clearly shown by the troops who marched inland’ with 
Cyrus to be no better than the King’s soldiers who 
live on the coast. I refrain from speaking of all the 
other battles in which the Persians were worsted, 
and I am willing to grant that they were split with 


Greek army stranded in the heart of Asia. Xenophon, who 
has described this expedition in the Anabasis, led the 
remnant of this army after many months of hardship back 
to the shore of the Black Sea. See Grote, Hist. viii. pp. 303 ff. 
The expedition, though unsuccessful in its purpose, was 
regarded as a triumph of courage and _a demonstration of 
the superiority of the Greeks over the Persians in warfare. 
The episode is used in Phil. 90-93 with the same point as 
here. 
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abrovs Kat 1) BovAecbar mpobvpws mpos Tov adeA- 
dov tov Baorrtéws Svaxwwdvvevew. aan’ emrevd7) 
Kupov TeAevTHTAYTOS ovvadBov dmavtes ot Ty 
"Aotay KQTOLKODVTES, EV Tourous Tots KaLpots ovTws 
aiaxp@s émod€unoay, ware pndeva Aoyov v70- 
Airrety Tots etBopevous THY Iepoay dv8piav € emrauvelv. 
AaBovtes yap €€axtayirLovs Tay ‘EXAjvwv odK 
dprorivdny emrevAcypevous, GAN’ ot Oud. gavddrnra 
ev rats adr ay ovdx olol Tt joav Chv, daretpous peev 
Tijs xwpas ovTas, ep7wous be oUppaXev yeyern- 
fLévous, mpodedopévous 8° bro THY ouvavapdyrey, 
ameotepnevous d€ TOO orparnyob pel? ov ouv- 
nKohovinaar, TooovTov avTa@v WTTOUS joav, wot 
6 Bactreds dmropnaas Tots Tapobar Tpaypact Kal 
KaTapporncas Tis Tept avTov duvdpews Tovs 
apxovras Tovs TaV emuKoUpeV troa7r6voous ovh- 
AaBety eToAunoer, Ws el TovTO Tapavouraere 
ovvrapagwy TO oTpatomedov, Kal paAAov etAeTo 
mept tovs Oeods eEapapretv 7 mpos eKelvous é€K 
Tod davepod diaywvicacba. Siayaptwv S€ Tis 
emiBovAns, Kal TOV oTpaTiwT@v ovppewavTwv Kal 
KaA@s eveyKOVTWY Tv oupdopav, amiodow adbtots 
Teooadepyny Kal Tovs imméas ouverrepipev, th? wv 
exetvou Tapa maoav émiBovrAevdpuevor Ty ddov 
Opmoiws SveropevOnoav wWoarepavel mpomepTropevot, 


* Xen. Anab. vy. 3.3 gives the survivors of the battle of 
Cunaxa as 8600. 

> Cf. 168; Phil. 96, 120, 121; Epist. ix. 9. 

© Clearchus and four other captains were invited to a 
parley, under a truce, and treacherously slain (Xen. Anab. 
ii. 5. 31). Of. Phil. 91, where Isocrates uses the same 
language as here. 
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factions, and so were not inclined to throw them- 
selves wholeheartedly into the struggle against the 
King’s brother. But after Cyrus had been killed, 
and all the people of Asia had joined forces, even 
under these favourable conditions they made such a 
disgraceful failure of the war as to leave for those 
who are in the habit of vaunting Persian valour not 
a word to say. For they had to deal with only six 
thousand Hellenes “—not picked troops, but men 
who, owing to stress of circumstances, were unable 
to live in their own cities.2. These were, moreover, 
unfamiliar with the country ; they had been deserted 
by their allies; they had been betrayed by those 
who made the expedition with them ; they had been 
deprived of the general whom they had followed ; 
and yet the Persians were so inferior to these men 
that the King, finding himself in difficult straits and 
having no confidence in the force which was under 
his own command, did not scruple to arrest the 
captains of the auxiliaries in violation of the truce,¢ 
hoping by this lawless act to throw their army into 
confusion, and preferring to offend against the gods 
rather than join issue openly with these soldiers. 
But when he failed in this plot—for the soldiers not 
only stood together but bore their misfortune nobly, 
—then, as they set out on their journey home, he 
sent with them Tissaphernes and the Persian cavalry. 
But although these kept plotting against them 
throughout the entire journey,’ the Hellenes con- 
tinued their march to the end as confidently as if 
they had been under friendly escort, dreading most 


@ Tissaphernes, one of the four generals of Artaxerxes, 
engaged to furnish safe escort to the Greeks but, in fact, 
beset their march with treachery (Xen. Anab. ii. 4. 9). 
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pidAvora prev poPovprevor THY GaoiKNnTOV Ths xopas, 
[eyorov de TOV ayabay vopilovtes et TOV TrOdeE- 


149 puteoy ws TAciorous evTUXOLEV. _KepdAacov dé Ta&v 


[72] 


150 


etpnpeveay" éxelvor yap ovK emt Actav eMovres 
ovee KOEN KkatadaBovres, GAN én adtov Tov 
Baovréa oTparevoavres, daapahéorepov Kat éBnoav 
TOV Tepl girias ws avtov mpeacBevovTwr. ware 
jLoe Soxobow € év dmact Tots TorroLs cages emLdedet- 
xPau TIP avTav paraxtav: Kal yap ev TH mapadia 
THs "Actas modAas paxas WTTHVTAL, Kal diaBadvres 
eis THY Edpeirrny dixnv edocav (ot pev yap attav 
Kak@s amwAovto, ot 8 aloxyp@s éowbyoay), Kat 
TeXevT@VTES on avtots tots Bacwrelois KaTa- 
yedacrou yeyovaow. 

al TovTwy ovdev drovers yeyover, ara mayer 
elkoTWsS dmoBeBy Kev: od yap olovre TOvS OUTW 
Tpepojtevous Kal moAurevopevous ovTE THs adAns 
apEeThs peexewv ovT ev rais: pedxaus | Tpdmravov 
iordvar TOV TroAchiwv. n@s yap €v Tots exeiveav 
emiTndevpacw eyyeveobar dvvaur’ ay 7) oTpaTnyos 
dewds 7 OTparLesTns dyabes, @v TO pev mActorov 
corw oxAos adtaktos Kal KWOvVOV d7retpos, T™pos 
peev Tov mOXepov _ekAcdupievos, mpos dé tiv dov- 
Netav djrewvov Tav Top" jety oikeT@v memau- 
devpevos, of 8 ev tats peyiorats dSdfas dvtes 
avT@v opares pev ovde KowWa@s ovde ToATiK@s 
oddemuor” eBiwcay, amavra S5é Tov ypdovov dud- 
yovow eis ev TOUS dBpilovres tots d€ dovAetortes, 
ws av avOpwror pddvora tas doers Siadbapeier, 


@ See Xen. Anab. ii. 4.4. Cf. Evag. 58. 
> For effeminacy of the Persians see Phil. 124. 
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of all the uninhabited regions of that country, and 
deeming it the best possible fortune to fall in with 
as many of the enemy as possible. Let me sum up 
the whole matter : These men did not set out to get 
plunder or to capture a town, but took the field 
against the King himself, and yet they returned in 
greater security than ambassadors who go to him 
on a friendly mission. Therefore it seems to me 
that in every quarter the Persians have clearly 
exposed their degeneracy ; for along the coast of Asia 
they have been defeated in many battles, and when 
they crossed to Europe they were duly punished, 
either perishing miserably or saving their lives with 
dishonour ; and to crown all, they made themselves 
objects of derision under the very walls of their 
King’s palace.* 

And none of these things has happened by acci- 
dent, but all of them have been due to natural causes ; 
for it is not possible for people who are reared and 
governed as are the Persians, either to have a part in 
any other form of virtue or to set up on the field of 
battle trophies of victory over their foes.? For how 
could either an able general or a good soldier be 
produced amid such ways of life as theirs? Most of 
their population is a mob without discipline or experi- 
ence of dangers, which has lost all stamina for war 
and has been trained more effectively for servitude 
than are the slaves in our country. Those, on the 
other hand, who stand highest in repute among them 
have never governed their lives by dictates of 
equality or of common interest or of loyalty to the 
state ; on the contrary, their whole existence consists 
of insolence toward some, and servility towards 
others—a manner of life than which nothing could be 
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Kat TA pev OWMaTa Oud, TOUS mAovrous TPUPGVTES, 
Tas Oe puxas dud Tas povapxias Tamewas Kal 
TEpLocets EXOVTES, e€eralopevor mpos avrots Tots 
Baorretous Kal mpokadwdovpevor Kal mavro Tpo- 
Tov pauKpov ppovely pereT@vres, Ovqrov prev avopa 
TpOoKUVOOVTES Kat Satpova mpocayopevorTes, TOV 
de Oedv paMov 9 TOV dvOpamruy odvywpodvres. 
152 Tovyapouy ot kataBatvovres avT@v emt Oddarray, 
ovs Kadobor catparas, ov KaTaroxvvovat Ty exet 
maidevow, aAX’ ev Tots 70€u Tots avrois dua 
[L€VOUOL, TPOS pLeV Tovs dirous 4 amiorws mpos Se Tovs 
€xOpods avavdpurs €: EXOVTES, Kal ra peev TATEWOS Ta 
& vrepnddvws C@vres, THY pev ouppaywv KaTa- 
153 dpovobvtes tods 5€ moXeptous FYepamevorTes. THY 
pev ye pet” "AynowAdou otpatiay 6xTw phvas Tats 
avTtav Sdamdvais deOpefav, tos 8 tbrép atrav 
KwovuvevovTas €Tépov TodovTOV xpovouv Tov pLGOoY 
ameotépnoav: Kal Tots pev Kuobyvnv Kxatada- 
Botow éxatov tdAavta diéveav, Tods d€ pel? 
attav eis Kimpov otpatevoapevous addAov 7) Tovs 
154 aiypadwrous UBpilov. ws 8 amAds eimetv Kal ph 
Kal? év exaotov an’ as emt TO TOA, Tis 7] TOV 
ToAepnodyTiy adrots ovK evdaxovngas annrGev, 
7) TOV bm €KeElvols yevopwevev ovK aixobels TOV 
[73] Biov ereAcvrnoer ; ov Koveva pe, és bmEep THs 
*Acias otpatnyyjoas 77v apyiy tiv Aakedat- 


@ Viceroys of the ee incial governors. 
> See Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 26 ; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 9 
© Cisthene was probably a town in Asia Minas captured 
by, Agesilaus in the campaign. 
* Conon was one of the Athenian generals at the battle 
of Aegospotami. After that disaster he left Greece and 
took service with the Persians against Sparta, and was 
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more demoralizing to human nature. Because they 
are rich, they pamper their bodies ; but because they 
are subject to one man’s power, they keep their souls 
in a state of abject and cringing fear, parading them- 
selves at the door of the royal palace, prostrating 
themselves, and in every way schooling themselves 
to humility of spirit, falling on their knees before a 
mortal man, addressing him as a divinity, and think- 
ing more lightly of the gods than of men. So it is 
that those of the Persians who come down to the sea, 
whom they term satraps,* do not dishonour the train- 
ing which they receive at home, but cling steadfastly 
to the same habits : they are faithless to their friends 
and cowardly to their foes; their lives are divided 
between servility on the one hand and arrogance on 
the other ; they treat their allies with contempt and 
pay court to their enemies. For example, they 
maintained the army under Agesilaus at their own 
expense for eight months,’ but they deprived the 
soldiers who were fighting in the Persian cause of 
their pay for double that length of time ; they dis- 
tributed an hundred talents among the captors of 
Cisthene,° but treated more outrageously than their 
prisoners of war the troops who supported them in 
the campaign against Cyprus. To put it briefly— 
and not to speak in detail but in general terms,— 
who of those that have fought against them has not 
come off with success, and who of those that have 
fallen under their power has not perished from their 
atrocities? Take the case of Conon,? who, as com- 
mander in the service of Asia, brought an end to the 


instrumental in the defeat of the Spartan fleet at the battle 
of Cnidus. For the treachery referred to here see Grote, 
Hist. ix. p. 187. 
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proviwy KatéAvoev, emt Bavarw _ovMaBeiv €ToA- 
pnoay, OcpwaToKAéa 8’, os drrep Tis “EAAdSéos 
avTovs KATEVAVHLAXNGE, rev peylotwy Swpeav 
155 n&twoar ; Kalrou TOs xe) THY TOUTWY purtav 
ayamav, ot Tos pev evepyé ras Tywpobvrat, TOUS 
de Kak@s Trovobvtas ouTws emupav@s KoAaKkevov- 
ow; rept Tivas 8 Hpav ovK efnapTyKkaow ; 
motov O€ xpovov daAcAoizacw émBovrevorres Tots 
"EMyow ; zt o ovK €xOpor avrots €oTt TOV Tap 
qty, ot Kal Ta TOV Oedy Ey Kal Tovs vews avdAdy 
€v T@ TpoTépw ToAduw Kal Katakaew ée7oAunoar; 
156 6u0 «Kat tovs “"Iwvas aétov émaweiv, ote TOV 
euTpnoblertwr lep@v éemnpdoarto «i TiWEes KUT}CELaY 
H madAw eis Tapxata Katacrioar BovAnbetev, odK 


> ~ / > ¢ > > es 3 € / 
amropobvres 7obev emMLoKEvaTwWOW, avn’ Ww d0- 


pena Tots eTTLYLYVO}LEVOUS } THs TOV BapBdpwv 
doeBetas, Kal pndeis muoTevn Tots Touadra els TA 
Tov Oedv e€apaprety ToAu@ow, adda Kai dvdAdrt- 
TWVYTAL Kal Sediwow, dpavrTes adtovs od povov Tots 
cHpacw nudv adAa Kat rots avabrjyacr TodEpn- 
oavras. 

157 "Eyw d€ Kat wept Tay wodiTOv THV ueTépwv 
toadra duedBeiv. Kal yap obTow mpos pev Tods 
adous, Ogos mreToAenn Kaw, dua SuadAdtrovrat 
Kal THs €xOpas THs yeyernuerns emAavOavorrat, 
tots 8° ymeipwtas od’ Stay ed Taaywou yapw 


@ Themistocles, commander of the Athenian fleet at 
Salamis, was later ostracized and took refuge at the Persian 
court. See Grote, Hist. v. p. 138. 

> When they captured Athens. See 96; Herod. viii. 
53; Aesch. Persians, 809. 

¢ There is no other authority for this oath of the Ionians. 
A similar oath is, however, attributed by Lycurgus, Against 
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power of the Lacedaemonians: did they not shame- 
lessly seize him for punishment by death? Take, 
on the other hand, the case of Themistocles,* who in 
the service of Hellas defeated them at Salamis: did 
they not think him worthy of the greatest gifts ? 
Then why should we cherish the friendship of men 
who punish their benefactors and so openly flatter 
those who do them injury ? Who is there among us 
whom they have not wronged? When have they 
given the Hellenes a moment’s respite from their 
treacherous plots > What in our world is not hateful 
to them who did not shrink in the earlier war from 
rifling even the images and temples of the gods, 
and burning them to the ground?? Therefore, the 
JIonians deserve to be commended because, when 
their sanctuaries had been burned, they invoked the 
wrath of Heaven upon any who should disturb the 
ruins or should desire to restore their shrines as they 
were of old;° and they did this, not because they 
lacked the means to rebuild them, but in order that 
there might be left a memorial to future generations 
of the impiety of the barbarians, and that none might 
put their trust in men who do not scruple to commit 
such sins against our holy temples, but that all might 
be on their guard against them and fear them, seeing 
that they waged that war not against our persons 
only, but even against our votive offerings to the gods. 

Of my own countrymen also [ have a similar tale 
to tell. For towards all other peoples with whom 
they have been at war, they forget their past 
enmities the moment they have concluded peace, 
but toward the Asiatics they feel no gratitude even 


Leocr. 81, to the collective Greeks before the battle of 


Plataea. 
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icaow: OUTS delvnoroy THY opymy Tos avrovs 
éyovow. Kal modAA@v pev ot TaTepes HELO 
pen dcopod Oavarov KaTéyvuoay, ev S€ Tots ovA- 
Aoyous ere Kal VOv dpas TovobyTat, mpw dAdo Tt 
xpnuarilew, et Tus ETTLKT PUKEVET AL Ilépoas TOV 
moNTav: EdpoAribat be Kal Knpuxes € ev TH teherij 
TOY pvoTnpiwy dua TO TOUT picos | Kal Tots 
aAAots BapBapots eipyecbar Tav tep@v, womep Tots 
av8popovors, Tpoayopevovow, OUTw be pce 70- 
AcpuKas mpos avtTovs EXOMED, OTE Kal Tay pvewv 
novoTa avvd.atpiBowev tots Tparxots Kat Ilep- 
piece dv av €or muvOavec$ar Tas éxetvwv ovup- 
] fopas. ev pou & av Tes ek pev TOO moh€pwov Tov 
mpos Tovs BapBapous Upvous TETOL}LEVOUS, ex dé 
Too ™pos TOUS “EAAgvas Oprvous mpiy yeyern- 
pevous, Kal Tovs pev ev Tats éoprais ddopevous, 
Tov &° ért rats ovpdopats meas pLepvnpLevous. 
olwau be Kal TI ‘Opnpov Troinow petloo AaBetv 
dd6€av, ore Karas Tovs ToAcunoavras tots Bap- 
Bdpous é evercopilace, Kat 61a TodTo Bovdnbijvar TOUS 
Mpoyovous 7 mp@v evTuLov avToo Tounoae Ty TEXYNV 
ev TE Tots THs povotkis aBAous Kal TH TaLdevoel 
TOV vewTépwr, va ToAAdKis aKovovTes TOV eV 


* See Plato, Repub. 470 c; Livy Xxxi. 29, **cum barbaris 
omnibus Graecis bellum est eritque.”’ 

beSee Herode= ix. 6's Pycr ess Against Leocr. 122; 
Demosthenes, False Legation, 270. 

° The custom is attributed to Aristeides by Plutarch, Life 
of Aristeides, 10. 

4 The priests at Eleusis belonged to families tradition- 
ally descended from Eumolpus and Keryx. 

¢ See Herod. viii. 65; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. p. 15. 

5 Cf. Evag. 6 
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when they receive favours from them ; so eternal is 
the wrath which they cherish against the barbarians.¢ 
Again, our fathers condemned many to death? 
for defection to the Medes ; in our public assemblies 
even to this day, before any other business is trans- 
acted, the Athenians call down curses® upon any 
citizen who proposes friendly overtures to the 
Persians ; and, at the celebration of the Mysteries, 
the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes,? because of our 
hatred of the Persians, give solemn warning to the 
other barbarians also, even as to men guilty of 
murder, that they are for ever banned from the sacred 
rites. So ingrained in our nature is our hostility to 
them that even in the matter of our stories we 
linger most fondly over those which tell of the 
Trojan and the Persian wars,’ because through them 
we learnof our enemies’ misfortunes; and you will find 
that our warfare against the barbarians hasinspired our 
hymns, while that against the Hellenes has brought 
forth our dirges;% and that the former are sung at 
our festivals, while we recall the latter on occasions 
of sorrow. Moreover, I think that even the poetry 
of Homer has won a greater renown because he has 
nobly glorified the men who fought against the 
barbarians, and that on this account our ancestors 
determined to give his art a place of honour in our 
musical contests and in the education of our youth,” 
in order that we, hearing his verses over and over 


9 ** Victories over the barbarians call for hymns, but 
victories over the Hellenes for dirges,”’ said Gorgias in his 
Epitaphios, and Isocrates may have had his words in mind. 
The Gorgias fragment is quoted by Philostr. Lives of the 
Sophists, 493. 

% See Plato, Hipparchus 228 8; Repub. 606 x, and Aristoph. 
Frogs, 1035. 
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\ € / \ 
expavOdvwpev thy exOpav THY UTapxovaay mpos 
~ > \ ~ 
avrous, Kal CnAobyres TAS dperas Tay oTparevod- 
pevov TOV ab’T@v epywv exeivots emBupapev. 
“Qore pot Soxet 70AAa Alay eivar Ta Tapaxedevo - 
peva. moAcpety avtots, pddvora. 56 Tapav Katpos, 
év odk adetéov: Kat yap aicxypov mapdvTe pev 
a > ~ ~ , 
Le xpHoba, mapeAfovtos 8 adbrobd peuvqcba. te 
A ¢ cal / / 
yap av Kat BovdAnbetwev Ftv mpooyevécbar, pér- 
~ ~ ~ ~ € / 
Aovtes Baotre? rodepeiv, ew TOV viv UTapxovTwy ; 
~ > 
ovk Aiyumtos pev attot Kat Kumpos apéornke, 
@ / be \ > / A A 5X > / 
owtkn d5é€ Kat Lvpia dia Tov moAEov avacraToL 
/ , > +f 35 ee Fo Stes , ela 
yeyovact, Tupos 8’, éd’ 4 péy’ eppovncev, v0 
a ~ ~ ~ > > 
T&Vv exOpav t&v éxelvou KateiAnnmTar; Tav & ev 
/ 4, \ A /, ¢€ > e ~ 
KiAccia moXewv tas péev mAciotas ot pe” Udy 
ovTes Exovot, Tas 8 ov yxaXrerov ote KTHoacbaL. 
‘ > > \ / ~ > / 
Avkias 8 ovdeis muwmote Ilepody éxparnoev. 
“Ex /, ie ¢ K , > / 6 ~ \ 
aToUVvos 6 Kaptas émiotafuos TH perv 
> / \ uv / > / e / 
adnfeia trodAdv 75n xpdvov adéornKer, opodoynaet 
> a ~ 
&° dtav recs Bovdn bayer. amo dé€ Kvidov HEXpL 
s \ 
Luwwmns “EAAnves tHv *Aciav mapotxotow, ods 
> A / > \ \ , 
od det meiew adAd pr) KwAVeW ToAEEtv. KalToL 
/ ¢ 

TOLOVTWY OpLLNnTypiwy vrapEdvTwy, Kal TodovTOU 
/ > A 

moA€uou tv “Aciav mepiordvros, Ti det Ta oup- 
/ / ~ 

Byoopeva Alay axpiBs ekeralew; smov yap pu- 


@ See Phil. 101; Paneg. 140. > See 141 and note. 

¢ Kvagoras had ravaged Phoenicia and Syria, stormed 
Tyre, and made Cilicia revolt from Persia. See E vag. 62. 

¢ Lycia was subjected to Persia by Harpagus (Herod. i. 

176), but never tamed. 

¢ See Diodorus xv. 2. 

* From Cnidus in S.W. Asia Minor to Sinope on the 
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again, may learn by heart the enmity which stands 
from of old between us and them, and that we, 
admiring the valour of those who were in the 
war against Troy, may conceive a passion for like 
deeds. 

So it seems to me that the motives which summon 
us to enter upon a war against them are many indeed; 
but chief among them is the present opportunity, 
which we must not throw away; for it is disgraceful 
to neglect a chance when it is present and regret it 
when it is past. Indeed, what further advantage 
could we desire to have on our side when contem- 
plating a war against the King beyond those which 
are now at hand ? Are not Egypt? and Cyprus? 
in revolt against him? Have not Phoenicia and 
Syria ° been devastated because of the war? Has 
not Tyre, on which he set great store, been seized 
by his foes? Of the cities in Cilicia, the greater 
number are held by those who side with us and the 
rest are not difficult to acquire. Lycia4 no Persian 
has ever subdued. Hecatomnus, the viceroy of 
Caria, has in reality been disaffected for a long time 
now,° and will openly declare himself whenever we 
wish. From Cnidus to Sinope’ the coast of Asia is 
settled by Hellenes, and these we need not to 
persuade to go to war—all we have to do is not to 
restrain them. With such bases at our command 
for the operation of our forces, and with so wide- 
spread a war threatening Asia on every side, why, 
then, need we examine too closely what the outcome 
will be? For since the barbarians are unequal to 


Black Sea; a line drawn from Cnidus to Sinope cuts off 
Asia Minor from Asia. The expression ‘‘from Cnidus to 
Sinope ” was a catch-phrase. 
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~ ~ A > / . 16 x € ” 5 
Kp@v pep@v WTTous elaiv, ovK adnAov ws av dLa- 
rebeiev, ef maow Hiv TtoAcueiv avayKxacbetev. 

, > 

163 “Eyer 8’ ottws. éav pev 6 BapBapos eppwpe- 

> \ F, 
veotépws KaTaoxn Tas TdAELs Tas ETL GadartrTn, 

~ ~ > td 
dpoupas peilous ev atrais 7 viv eyKatacTyas, 

~ e 

[75] Tay’ av Kal TOV viowy atl mepl THY HrrELpov, olov 

¢ / ‘ / \ / > ‘\ < > 2 £ 
Pddos Kai Xapos Kat Xios, emt Tas Exelwov TUYaS 
amokAivaev: Hv & ets attas mpoTEepor KaTa- 

/ > A A \ , A v. | 
AdBwpev, eikos Tos THY Avdiav Kat Dpvyiav Kat 

~ > A 
thy aAXrAnv tiv brepKeysevny ywpav olKobvTas emt 
‘ a > a ¢ y > \ A , 
164 Tots evredbev opuwpevors elvar. 810 det orevdew 
Kal pndepiay trovetobat SarpiByy, iva ra mdfwpev 
orep ot Tatépes pOv. exeivor yap dorepioarres 
t&v BapBapwv Kat mpo€uevol Twas TOV cuppaxywv 
nHvayKkacbncav oXiyo. mpos moAAovs Kiwduvevew, 
efov avtots mpotépois SiaBdow eis tiHv TTELpov 
peta maons THS TOV “EXAjvev duvdpews é€v [Lepet 
165 TOV eOvav Exactov yxeipotobar. Sdédeuxrar yap, 
OTav Tis ToAELA mpos avOpumous ek TOAADY TOTTWY 
avrXeyouevous, OTe Set put) Tepyseverv Ews av emt- 
ot@ow, ard’ ert dveoTrappevots avtots emrLyELpety. 
See > = 
exeivou ev ovv tmpoe€auapTovTes amavTa TAT 
> é 
exnvwplwoavto, KaTaoTavTes els Tods peylaTous 
> ~ e ~ > ~ ~ 
ayavas: jucts 5’ av cwdpov@mev, e€ apyis du- 
U3 \ ~ 
Aakopueba, Kat epacducba OAvae epi tH 
/ \ \ 
Avdiav Kat tiv “lwviay otpatomedov éyKata- 

, id0 4 \ A e) e , 

166 ornoavres, Eld0TES OTL Kal Bactreds OUX €KOVTWY 
+ ~ > ~ 
apyet TOV yTELpwTav, adAa peilw Svvaynw epi 


@ In the Persian Wars. 
> The Ionians in Asia Minor. See Herod. y. 103. 
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small divisions of the Hellenes, it is not hard to 
foresee what would be their plight if they should be 
forced into a war against our united forces. 

But this is how the matter stands: If the bar- 
barian strengthens his hold on the cities of the coast 
by stationing in them larger garrisons than he has 
there now, perhaps those of the islands which lie 
near the mainland, as, for example, Rhodes and 
Samos and Chios, might incline to his side; but if 
we get possession of them first, we may expect that 
the populations of Lydia and Phrygia and of the 
rest of the up-country will be in the power of our 
forces operating from those positions. Therefore we 
must be quick and not waste time, in order that 
we may not repeat the experience of our fathers.¢ 
For they, because they took the field later than the 
barbarians and had to abandon some of their allies,® 
were compelled to encounter great numbers with a 
small force ; whereas, if they had crossed over to the 
continent in time to be first on the ground, having 
with them the whole strength of Hellas, they could 
have subdued each of the nations there in turn. For 
experience has shown that when you go to war with 
people who are gathered together from many places, 
you must not wait until they are upon you, but must 
strike while they are still scattered. Now our 
fathers, having made this mistake at the outset, 
entirely retrieved it only after engaging in the 
most perilous of struggles ; but we, if we are wise, 
shall guard against it from the beginning, and en- 
deavour to be the first to quarter an army in the 
region of Lydia and Ionia, knowing that the King 
holds sway over the people of the continent, not 
because they are his willing subjects, but because 
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avrov ExdoTwv avT@av TOUNTdLEvOS Hs Hpets oray 
KpelrTw diaBiBaowpev, 6 Bovdnbevres padiws av 
Trocayiev, aopadds amacav THY > Aciav Kap- 
mwoopeba. odd de Kad\vov exeivw mept THs 
Baothetas Trohepetv, 7) TpOs pas adtods TeEpt THs 
Hyepovias apdroBnrev. 

“Agtov & én ais vov 7AuKias mouoacbau THY 
orpareiay, iv of Tv ovpdopav KOWWVITUVTES, 
obrou Kal Tov ayabdv arodatcwot Kat BA aavra. 
Tov xpdvov dvotvxobrtes Siaydywow. iKkavos yap 
Oo tapeAndubess, ev @ Ti THY Sewav od yéyover; 
TOoAAGy yap KaK@v Th poet TH TOV avOpatov 
trapxyovTwv adtot mAciw Tav avayKatoy m™poo- 
e€eupykapev, ToAduovs Kal oTdoes Hiv avrots 
€umounoavtes, wore Tovs pev ev Tais atTav 
avopiws amoAAvobat, Tovs 8 emi E€vyns peta Traidwv 
kal yuvatk@v addobat, oAdovs 5é dc” Evderav THY 
Kal? Tepav €TTLKOUPELY dvayKalouevous trép TAY 
ExOpav tois Pidots paxopevous amobyjoKkew. 

“Yrrép @v oveEels TwT0T NyovaKrn ev, GANn’ ézi 
pev Tails cupdopais tats to THY TomnTav ovy- 
KEULEV ELS Saipvew aévotow, an Give de 7d0n moda 
Kal dewa yuyvopeva did Tov 70Acuov epopavres 
ToooUTOU d€ovew eAcelv, wWoTe Kal paMov xal- 
povow emt Tots aNipdov Kaxots 7), Tots av’Tav 
idtors ayabots. tows & av Kal THs euis ednbeias 
moot KatayeAdoevay, et Svotoxias avdpav ddupot- 
Env ev Tots TovovTots Katpots, ev ols “I7raAla pev 


@ (Cf. the picture of distress in Epist. ix. 8-10. 
> The hireling soldiers in Greece were becoming a serious 
problem. See Phil. 96, 120, 121; Hpist. ix. 9. 
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he has surrounded himself with a force which is 
greater than any of those which they severally 
possess. So whenever we transport thither a force 
stronger than his, which we can easily do if we so 
will, we shall enjoy in security the resources of all 
Asia. Moreover, it is much more glorious to fight 
against the King for his empire than to contend 
against each other for the hegemony. 

It were well to make the expedition in the present 
generation, in order that those who have shared in 
our misfortunes may also benefit by our advantages 
and not continue all their days in wretchedness. 
For sufficient is the time that is past, filled as it has 
been with every form of horror ;¢ for many as are 
the ills which are incident to the nature of man, we 
have ourselves invented more than those which 
necessity lays upon us, by engendering wars and 
factions among ourselves ; and, in consequence, some 
are being put to death contrary to law in their own 
countries, others are wandering with their women 
and children in strange lands, and many, compelled 
through lack of the necessities of life to enlist in 
foreign armies,® are being slain, fighting for their 
foes against their friends. 

Against these ills no one has ever protested ; and 
people are not ashamed to weep over the calamities 
which have been fabricated by the poets, while they 
view complacently the real sufferings, the many 
terrible sufferings, which result from our state of 
war ; and they are so far from feeling pity that they 
even rejoice more in each other’s sorrows than in 
their own blessings. But perhaps many might even 
laugh at my simplicity if I should lament the mis- 
fortunes of individual men, in times like these, when 
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dvdotatos yéyove, Likedia S€ KatadedovAwrar, 
Tooabrat de moheus Tots BapBdpors exddovrat, 
Ta. 5€ Aoura pépn THV ‘ENjvwv ev Tots peylarous 
Kwdvvols €oTly. 

Oavpdlen de TOV SuvacrevdvTew € ev Tais 7oAeow, 
el Tpooncew avTots 1yoovrat péya. ppovety, pdev 
meso trép THAWKOUTwY Tpayyareov par etrrety 
par evoupn Piva Sun bevres. xem yap avrous, 
elmep oav a§vou THs mapovons d0€ns, amdvrwv 
dpepevous T&v a\Awv mepi Too moAcmou Tod Tpos 
TOUS BapBapous elonyeto0ar Kal ovpBovdAcvew. 
TUXOV pev yap av Te ovvemépavav: et d€ Kai mpo- 
aretirov, aN’ ovv Tous ve Adyous wamrep Xpnopovds 
ets Tov emlovTa xpovov av KkatéAuTov. vov ©” of 
pev ev tats peyiorats dd€ais OvTes emt puKpots 
omovdalovow, nuiv dé tots tav ToditiKa@y ée&- 
EOTHKOGL TrEpL THALKOUVTWY TpAayLaTwY oupBovActew 
TapaAcdotmacw. 

Od pay aA’ dow pucpoyxdrepor Tuyxdvovow 
ovres ot mpoeoT@res 7LOV, TooouTw tovs dAXous 
Eppwpeveotepws det oKoTeivy Omws amadAaynad- 
peBa THs Tapovans exOpas. vov ev yap parny 
movovpie0a Tas Tepl Ths elpyvns ovvOjKas: od yap 
dvahvopeba TOUS _ToA€pLous aA’ dvaBadropeba,, Kal 
TE PULEVO}LEY Tovs Kaipodvs €v ois aviKEeoTOV TL 
KaKOV aA Aous epydoacbau durnodpucba. 


Ae d€ tavtas Tas émBovdAds exrod@v Townoa- 


@ By Dionysius I. See Diodor. xiv. 106 ff. 

» The Sicilian cities, Selinus, Agrigentum, and Himera, 
were surrendered to the Carthaginians by Dionysius. See 
Diodor. xiii. 114. © By the Treaty of Antalcidas. 

4 The same complaint against the leading statesmen is 
made in Hpist. ix. 8. 
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Italy has been laid waste,* when Sicily has been 
enslaved,’ when such mighty cities have been given 
over to the barbarians,” and when the remaining 
portions of the Hellenic race are in the gravest 
peril. 

I am amazed at those who hold power in our 
states,? if they think that they have occasion to be 
proud when they have never been able either to 
propose or to conceive a remedy for a situation so 
momentous ; for they ought, if they had been worthy 
of their present reputation, to have dropped all else, 
and have proposed measures and given counsel about 
our war against the barbarians. Perhaps they might 
have helped us to get something done ; but even if 
they had given up before gaining their object, they 
would, at any rate, have left to us their words as 
oracles for the future. But as things are, those who 
are held in highest honour are intent on matters of 
little consequence, and have left it to us, who stand 
aloof from public life,’ to advise on matters of so 
great moment. 

Nevertheless, the more faint-hearted our leading 
men happen to be, the more vigorously must the 
rest of us look to the means by which we shall deliver 
ourselves from our present discord. For as matters 
now stand, it is in vain that we make our treaties of 
peace ; for we do not settle our wars, but only post- 
pone them and wait for the opportune moment when 
we shall have the power to inflict some irreparable 
disaster upon each other. 

We must clear from our path these treacherous 


¢ For Isocrates’ aloofness from public life see Phil. 81; 
Panath. 9-10; Lpist. i. 9; Hpist. viii. 7; and General 
Introd. p. xix. 
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peevous ekeivots Tots epyots emixerpely, é€€ av Tas 
Te TOXeELs aapadéorepov olKnoopev Kal TLOTOTEPOV 
diakecoopcba. mos pas avrous. gore 8 amdods 
Kat pgdv0s 6 Adyos 6 mrept ToUTwy ovre yap 
etpyyyy oldvte BeBaiav ayayety, ay a Kowy} 
tots PapBapots ToAc HOWLEY, ov?” Opovorjoau Tous 
"EM vas, mpl av Kab Tas adpehias €k Tov avTa@v 
Kat TOUS Kwdvvous pos Tobs avrovs romowpeba.. 
TOUTWY be VEVOHLEVOY, Kat Tis dmopias THS TEept 
tov Biov judy adarpebetons, 7) Kal Tas érauplas 
duahver Kal Tas ouyyevetas ets €xOpav mpoayer 
Kat mavtas. avOpatrovs eis ToA€uous Kal oTdacets 
Kablornow, ovK éoTW Omws obx OpovojcomeV Kal 
Tas evvolas aAnfwas mpdos uds atdrods e€opev. 
&v €vexa mept mavTos mountéov dws ws TaXLOTA 
Tov evOévde moXcuov eis THY Aretpov Sroptodmev, 
Ws povov av totr ayaldv dmodavcapev THV 
Kwovrwv TOV mpds Has adtovs, el Tats eumretplats 
Tats €K TovTwY yeyernuévats mpds Tov BapBapov 
Kataxypyoacbar Sdgevev Hyiv. 

°"AdAa yap tows dua Tas ovvOjKas dvov emvoxety, 
GAN odk émetxOjvar Kal OGrtov moujoacbar THV 
otpateiav; de ads at pev nAcvdepwpevar Tav 
ToAcewv Baorret xdpw toacw, ws dv exetvov Tvyo- 
cat THs adTovomtias TavTys, at & exdedopevat 
Tots BapBapors padora peev Aaxedarroviors €7l- 
KaAotow, €mevta 5€ Kal tots dAdows Tols peTa- 


* That is, instead of warring among themselves and 
plundering each other, the Greeks must wage their wars 


against, and seek their plunder from, the barbarians. Cf. 
15 and TS Bhat. 


OE Theognis, 386 ff. 


¢ The Treaty of Antalcidas. See 115-120 and notes. 
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designs and pursue that course of action which will 
enable us to dwell in our several cities with greater 
security and to feel greater confidence in each other. 
What I have to say on these points is simple and 
easy : It is not possible for us to cement an enduring 
peace unless we join together in a war against the 
barbarians, nor for the Hellenes to attain to concord 
until we wrest our material advantages from one and 
the same source and wage our wars against one and 
the same enemy.? When these conditions have been 
realized, and when we have been freed from the 
poverty which afflicts our lives—a thing that breaks 
up friendships, perverts the affections of kindred into 
enmity, and plunges the whole world into war and 
strife "—then surely we shall enjoy a spirit of con- 
cord, and the good will which we shall feel towards 
each other will be genuine. For all these reasons, 
we must make it our paramount duty to transfer 
the war with all speed from our boundaries to the 
continent, since the only benefit which we can reap 
from the wars which we have waged against each 
other is by resolving that the experience which 
we have gained from them shall be employed against 
‘the barbarians. 

But is it not well, you may perhaps ask, on 
account of the Treaty,° to curb ourselves and not be 
over-hasty or make the expedition too soon, seeing 
that the states which have gained their freedom 
through the Treaty feel grateful toward the King, 
because they believe that it was through him that 
they gained their independence, while those states 
which have been delivered over to the barbarians 
complain very bitterly of the Lacedaemonians and 
only less bitterly of the other Hellenes who entered 
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oxobor Ths etpyyns, ws 770 ToUTWY dovAeveu 
TayKacpevan. Kaito. T@s od xp7) Svadvev Tavras 
Tas Opohoyias, e€ Ov Towavry dd0€a yeyover, ws 
6 pe BapBapos KnOETaL THS ‘EMddos Kat dvdAa€ 


Ths Elpnvns eoriv, Tp@v dé TWes elow of Avpawe- 


176 Pevot Kat KaKQ@S movobvTes avTHy ; 6 de TaVTWV 


[78] 
177 


Karayehaororaroy, OTL TOV VEypappevev év tats 
opohoyiats Ta xelpiora TUyYavopev Svadvddrrov- 
TES. é pev yap avTovdjious adding Tas TE viGOUS 
Kal Tas modes Tas emt THs Edparns, mdaAar 
AédvTat Kail parnv év tats orjdas eoriv: a & 
aicxuvnv juiv déper Kal toAdovs TOV ovppdxwv 
exdédwke, TadTa b€ KaTAa YWpaV péver Kal TaVTES 
avTd KUpia TroLotpev a xphv avaipety Kal pde 
pilav eav uepav, vopilovtas mpootadypata Kal 
py) ovvOynKas elvat. tis yap odK oldev STL cuv- 
OF Kau pev elow, ai TWES av tows Kal Kowas apL- 
porepois exwor, mpooraypara de Ta Tovs €r€pous 
eAatrobvra mapa To Stkauov; 610 Kal TOV Tpe- 
oBevodvrwy tavTnv TH cipyyynv Sikalws av KaTN- 
yopotwev, OTe Teudbevtes to TOV “EAAjvav strep 
t@v BapBdpwr éemoujoavto tas ovvOrjKas. éexpHv 
yap avtous, cit” eddKer THY adTOv eyew Exdarous, 
eire Kal TOV Sopiadwtwv éemapyew, elite TOUTWY 
Kpatety dv bo TH elpyvynv ervyydvouev Eyovtes, 
ev Te TOUTWY Sploapévous Kal KoWdov TO SikaLov 


« Articles of treaties were commonly inscribed on pillars 
of stone, set up either within a public temple or near it. 

» Chiefly Antalcidas of Sparta and Tiribazus, the Persian 
satrap, negotiated the peace. Isocrates complains that the 
treaty was arbitrary—not based on any principle whatsoever. 
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into the peace, because, in their view, they were 
forced by them into slavery? But, I reply, is it not 
our duty to annul this agreement, which has given 
birth to such a sentiment—the sentiment that the 
barbarian cares tenderly for Hellas, and stands guard 
over her peace, while among ourselves are to be 
found those who outrage and evilly entreat her? The 
crowning absurdity of all, however, is the fact that 
among the articles which are written in the agree- 
ment it is only the worst which we guard and 
observe. For those which guarantee the independ- 
ence of the islands and of the cities in Europe have 
long since been broken and are dead letters on the 
pillars, while those which bring shame upon us and 
by which many of our allies have been given over to 
the enemy—these remain intact, and we all regard 
them as binding upon us, though we ought to have 
expunged them and not allowed them to stand a 
single day, looking upon them as commands, and not 
as compacts ; for who does not know that a compact 
is something which is fair and impartial to both 
parties, while a command is something which puts one 
side at a disadvantage unjustly ? On this ground 
we may justly complain of our envoys who negotiated 
this peace,? because, although dispatched by the 
Hellenes, they made the Treaty in the interest of 
the barbarians. For they ought, no matter whether 
they took the view that each of the states concerned 
should retain its original territory, or that each should 
extend its sovereignty over all that it had acquired 
by conquest, or that we should each retain control 
over what we held when peace was declared—they 
ought, I say, to have adopted definitely some one of 
these views, applying the principle impartially to all, 
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TOTapEvous, ovTw ovyypagpectar mept av7Ta@v. 
vov d€ TH pev Huwetepa ToAc Kal TH Aaredayroviev 
oddepiav Tywh amévemav, Tov dé BapBapov amaons 
Tis *Acias deamdTHV KaTeoT] Tay, aomep omep 
éxelvou TokeunodvTwy NUar, y] Tijs pev Hepoay 
apyns mdAae kabeornkvias, Typav oe dpre Tas 
mroheus KOTOUKOUVTOV, adn’ ovK exeivwv pev vewort 
TavTny Thy TYLnY exovTwr, Hu@v S€ Tov dmavTa 
xpovov ev tots “EAAnat SuvactevdvTwr. 

Ota om exeivens elm paMov dyAdoew TH TE 
Tept nuds atyniav yeyevnpevny Kal my TOU Ba- 
ovrews mheovetiay. Ths yap yis dmdons Tijs b70 
TH Koopw Keyerns Siva TeTunMEerys, Kal THs 
pev “Actas Tijs & Edpamays KaAovpevs, TH 
Tyeioevav ek TOV ou OnKay etAndger, @omep m™pos 
tov Aia TH xadpav vEMopevos, aA od mpos 
avOpatrous Tas ovvjKkas Totovpevos. Kal TavTas 
Has hvayKacev ev orHAas ABivats avaypaavtas 
ev Tots Kowots TOV tep@v Katabetvar, todd KaA- 
Avov Tpomrauov TOV ev Tats pedxaus yeyvopevany Ta 
pev yap dmép pucp@v epyov Kal [Las TUXNS eoTly, 
adtat &° b7rép dmavros Tod TwoA€uou Kal Kab? Gdns 
ths “EAAddos éorixkacw. 

‘Yep av dévov dpyilec8ar, Kat oxomety S7ws 
TOV TE yeyernuévwv Suicny Anpouela Kal Ta 
peMovra diopPwadpeba. Kal yap aicypov idia 
fev Tots BapBdpors olKéTaus aEvodv xpqobas, 
dypocta dé rocodtTovs THY cuppdywv Tepopav 


* Compare the boast of Xerxes in Herod. vii. 8. 
> See Panath. 107. 
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and on this basis to have drafted the articles of the 
Treaty. But instead of that, they assigned no 
honour whatsoever to our city or to Lacedaemon, 
while they set up the barbarian as lord of all Asia; 
as if we had gone to war for his sake, or as if the 
rule of the Persians had been long established, and 
we were only just now founding our cities—whereas 
in fact it is they who have only recently attained 
this place of honour, while Athens and Lacedaemon 
have been throughout their entire history a power 
among the Hellenes. 

I think, however, that I shall show still more 
clearly both the dishonour which we have suffered, 
and the advantage which the King has gained by 
putting the matter in this way: All the world 
which lies beneath the firmament being divided 
into two parts, the one called Asia, the other 
Europe, he has taken half of it by the Treaty, 
as if he were apportioning the earth with Zeus,* 
and not making compacts with men. Yes, and 
he has compelled us to engrave this Treaty on 
pillars of stone and place it in our public temples ’— 
a trophy far more glorious for him than those which 
are set up on fields of battle ; for the latter are for 
minor deeds and a single success, but this treaty 
stands as a memorial of the entire war and of the 
humiliation of the whole of Hellas. 

These things may well rouse our indignation and 
makeus look to the means by which we shall take venge- 
ance for the past and set the future right. For verily 
it is shameful for us, who in our private life think 
the barbarians are fit only to be used as household 
slaves, to permit by our public policy so many of our 
allies to be enslaved by them; and it is disgraceful 
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A \ A \ A Ss a 
adrots SovAevovtas, Kal Tods pev mept TA Tparka 
~ AY ¢ , 4 
yevopévous plas ‘yuvaKos apmacbetons ovTws 
~ a > cal eo \ 
dmavras ovvopyobqvat Tots aducnfetow, ware 7) 
~ \ \ / 
mpotepov mavoacbar moAcpodvtas mply THY T7OAW 
~ / > A 
dvdotatov émoincayv Tob ToAunoavtos eGapaprteiv, 
a > ~ Ug / et 
Has & Ans tis ‘EAAddos bBpilopevns pyndeptav 
C 2A ~ ” 
Toimoacba Kowny Tyrwplav, e€ov Hiv edyns a€va 
ae /, Pe ra 
dvampagacbar. pidvos yap obTos 6 méAemos €tp7y- 
/ > / / \ ~ na , 
vs KpetTTww €orl, Bewpia pev paMov i] oTparetg 
. , \ A 
TMpoceoiKws, audoTtepoits be ouudepwv, Kat Tots 
a a ~ ” 
novylav ayew Kal Tots moAenety emibvpotow. ety 
yap av Tots pev adeHs ta odérep’ abta@v Kkap- 
fot A > an / if: 
motoba, tots 6 ék tv adAdoTpiwy peydadous 
mAovTous KaTaKTHoacbat. 
~ > + / LA / 
TloAAayq 8 av tis Aoyldpevos evpor tavTas 
\ / t4 7 € aA / 
Tas mpaters pddvora Avoiredovcas piv. dépe 
t x A ~ 
yap, mpos Twas xp7) ToAenety Tods pndeptas 
fs > ~ > > b) A \ / 
mrcoveEias emupotvtas aA atTo Td Sikatov 
okoTobvrTas; od mpos Tods Kal mpdTepov KaK@s 
\ ¢ 4 / \ ~ > 4 
tyv “EAAdda toujoavtas Kat viv émiBovAevovtas 
\ a 
Kal TavTa TOV xpdvov OUTW Tpdos UGS SiaKeEpe- 
vous; Tiat d€ dbovety eikds eate Tovs pa) TavTd- 
Taow avavopws dSiakeyévous aAAA peTpiws ToUTW 
~ / / > a / 
T® Tpaypatt xpwpevovs; ov Tots peiLous ev 
\ 5 , BY > > , 
Tas Ovvaotetas 7 Kat avOpdmovs mepiBeBAn- 
la > / > > / ~ A 
pévows, eAdtTovos 8° akiows TOY map’ Huiv dvarv- 
/ ae | / \ 
XovvTwv; emi Twas d€ oTpaTevetvy mpoonKer TOds 
\ A = 
dua pev edoeBetv Bovropévovs dua dé Tod ovp- 
/ > / 
pépovros evOvovpevous; odk emt Tods Kat dvcer 
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for us, when our fathers who engaged in the Trojan 
expedition because of the rape of one woman, all 
shared so deeply in the indignation of the wronged 
that they did not stop waging war until they had laid 
in ruins the city of him who had dared to commit the 
crime,—it is disgraceful for us, I say, now that all 
Hellas is being continually outraged, to take not a 
single step to wreak a common vengeance, although 
we have it in our power to accomplish deeds as lofty 
as our dreams. For this war is the only war which 
is better than peace ; it will be more like a sacred 
mission than a military expedition ; and it will profit 
equally both those who crave the quiet life and those 
who are eager for war ; for it will enable the former 
to reap the fruits of their own possessions in security 
and the latter to win great wealth from the posses- 
sions of our foes. 

You will find, if you weigh the matter carefully, 
that this undertaking is most desirable for us from 
many points of view. For against whom, pray, ought 
men to wage war who crave no aggrandizement, but 
look to the claims of justice alone? Is it not against 
those who in the past have injured Hellas, and are 
now plotting against her, and have always been so 
disposed towards us? And against whom should we 
expect men to direct their envy who, while not 
wholly lacking in courage, yet curb this feeling with 
prudence? Is it not against those who have com- 
passed powers that are too great for man, and yet 
are less deserving than those who are unfortunate 
among us? And against whom should those take 
the field who both desire to serve their gods and are 
at the same time intent on their own advantage ? 
Is it not against those who are both their natural 
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mohepious Kat TarpiKovs exOpous, Kat mAelaoTa 
prev ayala KEKTTLEVOUS, KUTA. oe bmep adrav 
dpdveobat Suvapievous ; ovKOOV EKElVoL TACL TOUTOLS 
EVOXOL TuyXdvovew ovTes. 

Kat pay ovde TAs mOAeus AuTHTopev oTpariaras 
e€ abrav Katadéyovtes, 6 viv ev TO mode we TO 
7pos addiovs oyAnpotatéy €oTw abrais: OND 
yap olat oTavurepous éoeabat Tovs pevew éGe- 
Ajoovras Tay ouvaKorovbety emBupnoovTay. tis 
yap ovTws 7) véos 7 Tadatds pabupds eoTw, doTis 
od petacyetvy BovAjcetar Tav’Tys THs oTpaTlas, 
Ths oT “AGnvaioy jev Kal Aaxedatpoviey oTpa- 
TNYOULEVNS, brrep d€ THs TOV Upped ov erevBepias 
a Oporlouerns, bro oe THs “EdAddos amdons 
EKTELTOMEDT|S, émt d€ THY TeV BapBdpev Trwplay 
TOPEVOLEVS one be Kal prvnpnv Kat ddo€av 
moonv Twa Xpr vopilew 7) 7 Cavras efew 7) 7 tehevti}- 
cavras karaheifew Tovs eV Tots TovovTous eEpyous 
apioTevoavTas; omov yap ot mpos “AA€cEavdpov 
morenoavtes Kal play moAw éddvTEs ToLovTwV 
ematvey HEvHOnoar, motcy TWaV xp mpoodoKay 
eyKWpELOV revgeoOau TOUS odns THs “Actas Kpary- 
cavtas; Tis yap 7) TOV movely Ouvapeveoy q TOV 
A€éyeuv emLOTapLEvenY od TOVI}TEL Kal proocodiaet 
Bovddjrevos cy. Hs & avbrod Svavolas Kal Tis 
exeivuv apeTns prnuctov eis dmavta TOV xpdvov 
Karahurety ; 

Od TH abray dé qTuyxXavo yreopeny exwv év Te 
TO Tapovre Kal Tept Tas apxas Tod Adyov. Tore 
pev yap Opa agicos Suvyoeobat TOV Tpaypdrov 
elmeiv: vov 8° odK edixvodpuat Tod peyébovs adbrav, 
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enemies and their hereditary foes, who have acquired 
the greatest possessions and are yet, of all men, the 
least able to defend them? Do not the Persians, 
then, fulfil all these conditions ? 

Furthermore, we shall not even trouble the several 
states by levying soldiers from them—a practice 
which now in our warfare against each other they 
find most burdensome. For it is my belief that those 
who will be inclined to remain at home will be far 
fewer than those who will be eager to join this army. 
For who, be he young or old, is so indolent that he 
will not desire to have a part in this expedition—an 
expedition led by the Athenians and the Lacedae- 
monians, gathered together in the cause of the liberty 
of our allies, dispatched by all Greece, and faring 
forth to wreak vengeance on the barbarians? And 
how great must we think will be the name and the 
fame and the glory which they will enjoy during 
their lives, or, if they die in battle, will leave behind 
them—they who will have won the meed of honour 
in such an enterprise? For if those who made war 
against an Alexander % and took a single city were 
accounted worthy of such praise, what encomiums 
should we expect these men to win who have con- 
quered the whole of Asia? For who that is skilled 
to sing or trained to speak will not labour and study 
in his desire to leave behind a memorial both of his 
own genius and of their valour, for all time to come? 

I am not at the present moment of the same mind 
as I was at the beginning of my speech. For then I 
thought that I should be able tg speak in a manner 
worthy of my theme; now, however, I have not risen 
to its grandeur, and many of the thoughts which I had 


@ Another name for Paris. 
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are. Tod jee Suamrépevyev dv SvevonOnv. adtovs 
oby xe) auvdtopav dons av evdayovias _TUXOULEV, 
el Tov bev 770 ewov TOV VvoV ovra. TEepl nas Tpos 
Tovs imeipusras mouoatipeba., chy & evdatpmoviay 
TH ek Tijs "Actas els THY Edpaimny Siakopioauer, 
Kal [1) Ovov GkpoaTas yevopevous aeeiv, adda 
Tovs plev mpatrew duvap.évous mapaxadobyras 
dAArjAous meupaobar duadAatrew TH Te 7OAW TP 
Hetepav Kal TV Aaxedatpovion, Tovs d€ TOV 
Adywv dpdvoByrobvras ™pos pev TIP TApakaTa- 
Onkynv Kal mept Tov dav @v vov prvapodar 
mavecbar ypadovtas, mpos d€ todrov tov Adyov 
movetobar THY autAAav, Kal CKOTElY OWS G{LELVOV 
€uod mepi TOV a’t@v mpaypatwy épodow, ev- 
Oupovpevovs OTL Tots peyanr dmuoxvoupevols ov 
TpEeTret mepl pukpa SwatpiBew, oddé Toradra A€yew 
e€ dv 6 Bios pydev emdusoet Tov mevabevTwr, 
GAN av éemiteAcabévrwy adbroi 7° amad\ayjoovrat 
Ths Tapovons amopias Kal Tots aAAois peydAwv 
ayabav aitior dd€ovow elvac. 


2 The translation is influenced by Professor Bonner’s 
note on ri mapaxarabyxny in Classical Philology, xv. 
p- 385. He argues convincingly that rh TapaxaradnKny 
is not a particular deposit but that the article is “ generic, 
not specific.” Deposits entrusted by one man with another 
were rather common transactions before the days of banks 
and caused frequent lawsuits. Hence ‘‘ the deposit theme ” 
became a hackneyed exercise in the schools of rhetoric. 
It is, in the opinion of Isocrates, too commonplace and 
trivial for serious oratory. 

* “ Humble bees and salt”? are mentioned in Helen 12 
as subjects on which speakers show off their powers to the 
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in mind to utter have escaped me. Therefore you 
must come to my aid and try to picture to yourselves 
what vast prosperity we should attain if we should turn 
the war which now involves ourselves against the 
peoples of the continent, and bring the prosperity of 
Asia across to Europe. And you must not depart to 
your homes as men who have merely listened to an 
oration ; nay, those among you who are men of action 
must exhort one another to try to reconcile our city 
with Lacedaemon ; and those among you who make 
claims to eloquence must stop composing orations on 
“deposits,” or on the other trivial themes ® which now 
engage your efforts, and centre your rivalry on this 
subject and study how you may surpass me in speak- 
ing on the same question, bearing ever in mind that 
it does not become men who promise great things to 
waste their time on little things,* nor yet to make 
the kind of speeches which will improve no whit the 
lives of those whom they convince, but rather the 
kind which, if carried out in action, will both deliver 
the authors themselves from their present distress 4 
and win for them the credit of bringing to pass great 
blessings for the rest of the world.’ 


neglect of worthy themes. In general, he seems here to 
be thinking of such rhetorical towrs de force as Lucian 
caricatures in his Hncomium on the House Fly. 

¢ This very complaint he makes of his rival sophists. 
See Against the Sophists, 1, 10. 

4 Not too urbanely he dwells upon the poverty of his 
rivals. Cf. Against the Sophists, 4, 7. 

¢ The kind of discourse to which Isocrates himself deyoted 
his serious efforts. See Panath. 11 and General Introd. 
p- XXiv. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Address to Philip was written in 346 B.c., shortly 
after the ten years’ war between Athens and Philip 
over the possession of Amphipolis was concluded 
by the Peace of Philocrates.* Isocrates hailed the 
peace with enthusiasm. He had been actively 
opposed to the war-party in Athens, believing that 
the true interests of Athens and of Philip lay in 
mutual friendship. He was, in fact, engaged in 
the composition of a discourse urging this point of 
view and arguing, somewhat paradoxically, that the 
possession of Amphipolis was equally detrimental to 
both parties to the quarrel, when the declaration of 
peace interrupted his labours. This discourse was 
never finished ; and, save for the brief digest of it 
with which Isocrates opens his Address to Philip, was 
never published. The circumstances which inspired 
it having been happily brought to an end, he turned 
his thoughts to the greater question of how the state 
of peace might be made permanent and the curse 
of mutual warfare removed once for all from Hellas. 
He was free to indulge again his dream of pan- 
Hellenism. 

The years which had passed since he wrote the 


* On this peace see Grote, Hist. of Greece (new edition), 


- p- 199. 
> See General Introd. p. xli. 
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TOs PHILIP 


Panegyricus had disabused his mind of the illusion 
that any Greek state could reconcile the Greeks and 
unite them in any cause. But the career of Philip 
—his personal force, his proved military genius, his 
Hellenic sympathies, and his declared ambition to be 
captain-general of the Greeks in a war against Persia? 
—awakened in Isocrates the hope that the powerful 
king of Macedonia might accomplish this union and 
lead the Greeks into the promised land. That hope 
had remained unvoiced during the war with Philip ; 
but now that hostilities had ceased, Isocrates ad- 
dressed to him a call to action in this greater cause. 

The Address to Philip is the plea of the Panegyricus 
over again, but with this great difference—Athens, 
urged to crown her glorious past with the greater 
glory of leadership in this crusade, is no longer in the 
picture.° 


# See General Introd. p. xxxyii. 
© Ibid. p. xi. ¢ [bid. p. xlii. 
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[81] ®JAIINOX 


[82] My Bavpaogs, @ Piurze, dvdr Tod Adyov Tou 
copa Thy apxiv od Too mpos Ge pn Onoopevov Kal 
vov deryOjoecbau peMovros, aAXa. 708 mept “Audu- 
moAEws ypapertos. mrept ov puuKpa. BovAopat Tpo- 
evel, wa dnAdow Kal cot Kal Tots dMous ws 
od du avovav 088 diaibevobels THs dppwarias THs 
vov pot mapovorys émebéunv ypagew TOV Tpos GE 
Aoyor, aan’ eikoTws Kal Kara puucpov drrax Gets. 

2 ‘Opér yap Tov moAeLov TOV evoTavTa Gol Kal 
Th mode mepl "Audurddcws ToM@v KaK@V alTLov 
yuyvopevov, emexetpnoa déyew mept Te THS mohews 
TavTns Kal THs ywpas ovdev THY atT@v ovte Tots 
tm0 TOV ody étaipwv Aeyomevois ovtE Tots bd 
Tv pytopwv tv map piv, adAX ws oldvte 

3 aAetorov apeot@Ta THS TovUTwy d.avolas. OvTOL 
fev yap tapwévvov emt tov mdAeuov, cuvayo- 
pevorTes Tats emGupiats tudv-: éyw dé mept pev 
TOV dproByrovpevev obdev dmepauvouny, év 8 
brreAdpBavov Tov ASOywv etpnviKwsTaTov eivat, mrept 
Todrov dretpiBov, A€ywv ws auddtepor Sian 

* Amphipolis, a city in Macedonia near the mouth of 
the Strymon river, conquered and colonized by Athenians 
in 437 B.c. It was taken by Philip in 358 z.c., but the war 


with Athens was delayed until Philip seized Potidaea, 356 B.c. 


Paci had now passed his ninetieth birthday. 
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V. TO PHILIP 


Do not be surprised, Philip, that I am going to 
begin, not with the discourse which is to be addressed 
to you and which is presently to be brought to your 
attention, but with that which I have written about 
Amphipolis.* For I desire to say a few words, by 
way of preface, about this question, in order that I 
may make it clear to you as well as to the rest of the 
world that it was not in a moment of folly that I 
undertook to write my address to you, nor because 
I am under any misapprehension as to the infirmity ° 
which now besets me, but that I was led advisedly 
and deliberately to this resolution. 

For when I saw that the war in which you and 
our city had become involved over Amphipolis was 
proving the source of many evils, I endeavoured to 
express opinions regarding this city and territory 
which, so far from being the same as those enter- 
tained by your friends, or by the orators among us, 
were as far as possible removed from their point of 
view. For they were spurring you on to the war by 
seconding your covetousness, while I, on the contrary, 
expressed no opinion whatever on the points in 
controversy, but occupied myself with a plea which 
I conceived to be more than all others conducive to 
peace, maintaining that both you and the Athenians 
were mistaken about the real state of affairs, and 
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[83] Tdvere TOV mpaypatwv, Kal od pev TroAepets 
tmep Tov jpiv ovpdepovtwr, 7 de mods Urep Tijs 
o7js duvaoretas: AvouteAciv yap col pev nas 
exew ry xopav TaUTnY, TH dé mode pnd e€ 

4 évds tpomov AaBeiv adryv. Kat mepl TOUTWY 
oUTWwSs €ddKOUY Suef vevau Tots dxovovow, WOTE 
pndeva TOV Aoyov avTa@v pnde THY Ace emravetv 
ws ax piBOs Kat Kabapas Exovoay, Grep ei@bact 
Twes Tovey, GAAG THY aAjGevav TOV TpaypaTwv 
Oavydlew, Kat vopilew otdap@s av adAd\ws mav- 

5cacba ths diAovKias buds, wARY ef od pev 
mewabeins mAelovos agfiav eaecbai cor tiv TIS 
moAews diAiav 7 Tas mpoaddous Tas e€& “Apude- 
mohews yryvopevas, 7 d€ modus Sduvyfein Kata- 
pabety ws xpi) Tas pev Tovavtas devyew am- 
olKlas, al TLWWES TETpaKIs 7) TEVTAKLs aTToAwWAEKacL 
Tovs eumodurevdevtas, Cnreiv & éxetvous tods 
TomoUs TOUS TOppw jLev KEyLevous TOV apyeLv 
Suvapevwv, eyyds S€ t&v Sovrcdew cifiopevwr, 
eis ofdv mep Aaxedaynoviot Kupnvaiovs amm@xicav: 

6 mpos 5€ TovTOLS, EL OD eV yvoins bTt Adyw mapa- 
dods THY xwHpav Huty tadtynv adros epyw Kparngets 
adrhs, Kal Tpooere id evvolav TV TweTepav 
KTHGEL (rToovTous yap Opmjpous Ajwer Tap: Ta 
Ths dirias, doovs mep av emoikous els TY ony 
dvvaotelav dmroorethwpev), TO d€ TABS 7av 
el Tis Ovdakevev, Ws av AdBu prev ‘Apgirodw, dvay- 
Kaobnodueba THY adtnv etvoray €xew Tots cots 


¢ Such as Amphipolis, surrounded by warlike tribes. 
» Cyrene, in northern Africa. See Grote, Hist. iii. p. 445. 
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that you were fighting in support of our interests, 
and our city in support of your power ; for it was 
to your advantage, I urged, that we should possess 
the territory of Amphipolis, while it was in no 
possible way to our advantage to acquire it. Yes, 
and I so impressed my hearers by my statement 
of the case that not one of them thought of 
applauding my oratory or the finish and the purity 
of my style, as some are wont to do, but instead they 
marvelled at the truth of my arguments, and were 
convinced that only on certain conditions could you 
and the Athenians be made to cease from your con- 
tentious rivalry. In the first place, you, for your 
part, will have to be persuaded that the friendship 
of our city would be worth more to you than the 
revenues which you derive from Amphipolis, while 
Athens will have to learn, if she can, the lesson that 
she should avoid planting the kind of colonies * which 
have been the ruin, four or five times over, of those 
domiciled in them, and should seek out for coloniza- 
tion the regions which are far distant from peoples 
which have a capacity for dominion and near those 
which have been habituated to subjection—such a 
region as, for example, that in which the Lacedae- 
monians established the colony of Cyrene.’ In the 
next place, you will have to realize that by formally 
surrendering this territory to us you would in fact 
still hold it in your power, and would, besides, gain 
our good will, for you would then have as many 
hostages of ours to guarantee our friendship as we 
should send out settlers into the region of your 
influence ; while someone will have to make our 
own people see that, if we got possession of Amphi- 
polis, we should be compelled to maintain the same 
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mpaypact Sia Tovs evrabba Katoikobytas olay 
mep eixonev "Apaddxm 7 mara dia tovds ev 
Xeppoviow yewpyobvras. 

7 Towotrwv S€ moAddv eyopevwv 7Amicav OaoL 
mep iKovoav, diadobévtos tot Adyou s.advcecGat 
TOV TOAELOV Buas Kal yrwouaxynoavtas Bovdcv- 
ceofat te Kowov ayaboy mept tudv adr@v. et 
pev obdv adpovws 7) Kal vovvexydvtTws Tait &dd- 
Ealov, duxaiws av éxetvor THY aitiay Exovev- OvTOS 
5° otv euod mept THY mpaypatetay Tavrnv epOyre 
Tomodmevor THY elpyvynv, mpl e€epyacbnvar Tov 
Adyov, owdpovobvtes: 6mws yap ovv mrempayxGar 

[84] Kpeirtov wv atriy 7 ovvexeobat Tots KaKots Tots 

8 dua Tov mdXAcwov yryvopévois. ovvnobeis d5€ Tots 
mept THs elpnvns wWydiobeiotr, Kal vopicas ov 
pLovov juty aAAa Kal Gol Kal Tots adAots “EXAnow 
dmact ouvoloew, atooTHoat pev THY euavTod did- 
voray THY exopevwv ody olds T Hv, GAN’ otTw Se- 
exetunv wor ed00s cxoTretobat THs av Ta TETpAy- 
péeva Tapapetverey Auty Kal pr xpdvov dXrLyov 7 
mods nudv Siadirotoa mdéAw étépwv mrodéuwy 

9 exiOupjocces SueEvwv Sé TEpt ToUTWY pds “ewavTOV 
evptokov ovdaud@s av addAws adrTiv Aovxlav ayov- 
cav, TAnv et dd€ere tats mdAcor tats peylorats 
duadvoapevars Ta pds adGs adrds eis THY ’Aciav 
Tov ToAcuov eeveyKeiv, Kal tas mAceoveElas, as 


« An alliance was entered into between Athens and 
Amadocus, the powerful Thracian king, 390 B.c. (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 8. 26). 

> Cf. Paneg. 172-174. 
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friendly attitude toward your policy, because of our 
colonists there, as we did for the elder Amadocus % 
because of our landholders in the Chersonese. 

As I continued to say many things of this tenor, 
those who heard me were inspired with the hope 
that when my discourse should be published you and 
the Athenians would bring the war to an end, and, 
having conquered your pride, would adopt some 

policy for your mutual good. Whether indeed 
' they were foolish or sensible in taking this view is 
a question for which they, and not I, may fairly be 
held to account ; but in any case, while I was still 
occupied with this endeavour, you and Athens 
anticipated me by making peace before I had com- 
pleted my discourse ; and you were wise in doing 
so, for to conclude the peace, no matter how, was 
better than to continue to be oppressed by the evils 
engendered by the war. But although I was in joyful 
accord with the resolutions which were adopted 
regarding the peace, and was convinced that they 
would be beneficial, not only to us, but also to you 
and all the other Hellenes, I could not divorce my 
thought from the possibilities connected with this 
step, but found myself in a state of mind where I 
began at once to consider how the results which had 
been achieved might be made permanent for us, and 
how our city could be prevented from setting her 
heart upon further wars, after a short interval of 
peace.? As I kept going over these questions in my 
own thoughts, I found that on no other condition 
could Athens remain at peace, unless the greatest 
states of Hellas should resolve to put an end to their 
mutual quarrels and carry the war beyond our 
borders into Asia, and should determine to wrest 
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vov Tapa. TOV “EMzjvev a£votow abtats ylyvecbar, 
TavTas €t (Tapa. T&v PapBdpwv rrojoacbat Bou- 
Anbeiev: drep ev 7H rmavynyupK@® Adyw tvyxavon 
ovpBeBovAevkes. 
4h A \ / \ / WY 3 a 
attra d€ duavonfeis, Kat vopicas ovdemoT av 
¢ ~ / 7 e / > A 
edpeOAvar KadXjiw tavTns tbrofecw odde KoWo- 
lot CoN: / 
Tépay ovde paddov azaow mv ouppepovoar, 
emnpOnv mdaAuv yeaa mepl avThs, ovK dyvoav 
ovdev THY mepl euavTov, aan’ elds pev TOV 
Aoyov Tobtov od Tis HAtKias THs ets Sedpevor, 
> > > A > ~ \ > \ ” \ \ 
aAN’ avdpos avOodcav THY akunv ExovTos Kal THV 
o \ ~ + / e ~ > oe 
dvow Todd TOv GAAwy diadepovTos, dp@v 8 ote 
/ > \ < > \ e€ / 8 7 r / 
xaXerov €or wept THY adtiv bmTd0eaw dvo Adyous 
~ ~ \ 
aveKT@s eimretv, GAAws Te Kav 6 TpdTEpov EKdobeis 
> r 
ovUTwWS 7 yeypapevos, Wore Kal Tovs BacKatvor- 
Tas Huds pupetoar Kal Oavpalew adrov paddov 
~ > ¢€ Xi > / > 7, @ > \ 
Tov Kal” brepBorny EerawvovyvTwy. GAA’ Guws eyw 
Tavtas Tas Svayxepelas Urepldw@v ovUTWSs él yrpws 
/ la LA > > / a a \ 
yéyova diAdtipos, wor’ nBovdAjfyv dua tots mpos 
\ / \ A > ~ 
cé Aeyopevois Kat Tots pet e€uod dratpibacw 
dmodeiEar Kal Toujoar Pavepov, oTt TO pev Tats 
/ 2 a 
Tavyyvpecw evoxdciv Kal mpos dmavtas Aéyew 
\ 4 > A 
ToUs ovvtTpexovtas ev avtats mpds ovdéva éyew 
> 7 > > ¢ / ¢ ~ ~ 
eat, aA’ dpolws ot Tovwodtor TOV Adpywv aKupot 
/ ” A a 
Tvyxdvovow dvtes Tots vomois Kal Tats Toduretaus 
Tats Um0 TOV copioT ay yeypappéevats, det d€ ToOvs 
Bovopevous ee) parny phvapety aAAa mpovpyou 


Tl TOUvELV Kal TOUS olopévous ayabov Tl KOUWOV 


2 See Paneg. 17, where almost the same words are used. 


» The same sentiment is expressed in Epist. i. 6-7. See 
General Introd. pp. xxxyvi ff. 
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from the barbarians the advantages which they now 
think it proper to get for themselves at the expense 
of the Hellenes. This was, in fact, the course which 
I had already advocated in the Panegyric discourse.* 
Having pondered on these matters and come to 
the conclusion that there could never be found a 
subject nobler than this, of more general appeal, or 
of greater profit to us all, I was moved to write upon 
it a second time. Yet I did not fail to appreciate 
my own deficiencies ; I knew that this theme called 
for a man, not of my years, but in the full bloom of 
his vigour and with natural endowments far above 
those of other men; and I realized also that it 
is difficult to deliver two discourses with tolerable 
success upon the same subject, especially when the 
one which was first published was so written that 
even my detractors imitate and admire it more than 
do those who praise it to excess. Nevertheless, dis- 
regarding ali these difficulties, I have become so 
ambitious in my old age that I have determined by 
addressing my discourse to you at the same time to 
set an example to my disciples and make it evident 
to them that to burden our national assemblies with 
oratory and to address all the people who there 
throng together is, in reality, to address no one at 
all;® that such speeches are quite as ineffectual as 
the legal codes and constitutions’ drawn up by the 
sophists ; and, finally, that those who desire, not to 
chatter empty nonsense, but to further some practical 
purpose, and those who think they have hit upon 
¢ Possibly a disparagement of Plato’s Republic and Laws 
(see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 4), but more 
probably of Isocrates’ unfriendly rival, Antisthenes, who, 
according to Diog. Laert. vi. 1. 16, wrote a work On Law, or 

the Constitution of a State. 
Pal kes 
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A A * vA / 
edpnkévar tovs pev dAdovs eav sravnyupilev, 
an om , / 
abtovs 8 av elonyotyra: tomnoacbai twa mpo- 

a A A 
oTatny Tov Kal Aéyew Kal mpdatTew Svvapevwv 
/ t 
Kal dd€av peyadny éxovTwv, eimep éAdovat Ties 
mpoce€ew avtois TOV vobr. 
~ w 
"A qep éyw yvods diadexOfvat col mpoerrdounv, 
/ ‘A ~ 
od mpos xapw éexAeEduevos, — Kaitot mpo modAob 
> ~ > > > 
Tonoainv av cor Kexapiopevws eimetv, add’ ovK 
A A 
emi tovTw tiv Sudvoray Eoxov. aAAa Tovs peV 
+ oe A > / ~ > ~ e A 
dAAovs éwpwv Ttods evddEovs THv avdpav sb7o0 
~ A b] A 
moAcot Kal vopots olkobvTas, Kal ovdey e€ov 
~ / 
abtots aAAo mpdtrew amAjv TO TpooTaTTOpEvov, 
ert d€ todd KaTadccotépous OvTas THY Tpaypda- 
~ e , \ ‘4 / A > 
Twv TeV pnOycopéevwr, dot d€ pove@ moAAnv &€- 
ovolav bd THs TUYns Sedopevyny Kal mpéoBers méL- 
mew pos ovs twas av BovdAnbijs, Kat déxeo8at 
map av av cor doxh, Kal A€yew 6 TL av HyYH 
ak / ~ 
cupdeperv, mpos S€ TovtTo.s Kat mAodrov Kat 
4 / if > \ ~ 4 , “a 
dvvauw KEeKTNMLEVOY Conv oddeis TOV “EAAjvwr, a 
poova TOV OvTwy Kal meifew Kal BialecBar zeé- 
gukev’ @v oluar Kat Ta pnOnodpeva mpocden- 
/ ~ 
ceobar. péAAw ydp cow avpBovdAcvew mpoorhvat 
Ths te TOV “EXivwv cpovoias Kal Tihs emt Tods 
BapBdpovs otpateias: €ore 5€ TO ev mreiMew mpos 
A 
tovs “EAAnvas cvpdépov, To dé Bidleobar apods 
A £ / ¢€ \ > 
tovs BapBdpous xprijoyov. 7 ev odv zreptBodAr) 
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@ See 127 and General Introd. p. xlii. 
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some plan for the common good, must leave it to 
others to harangue at the public festivals, but must 
themselves win over someone to champion their 
cause from among men who are capable not only 
of speech but of action and who occupy a high posi- 
tion in the world—if, that is to say, they are to 
command any attention. 

It was with this mind that I chose to address to 
you what I have to say—not that I singled you out 
to curry your favour, although in truth I would give 
much to speak acceptably to you. It was not, how- 
ever, with this in view that I came to my decision, 
but rather because I saw that all the other men of 
high repute were living under the control of polities 
and laws,* with no power to do anything save what 
_ was prescribed, and that, furthermore, they were 
sadly unequal to the enterprise which I shall propose ; 
while you and you alone had been granted by fortune 
free scope both to send ambassadors to whomsoever 
you desire and to receive them from whomsoever 
you please, and to say whatever you think expedient ; 
and that, besides, you, beyond any of the Hellenes, 
were possessed of both wealth and power, which are 
the only things in the world that are adapted at 
once to persuade and to compel; and these aids, 
I think, even the cause which I shall propose to 
you will need to have onits side. For I am going 
to advise you to champion the cause of concord 
among the Hellenes and of a campaign against the 
barbarian; and as persuasion will be helpful in 
dealing with the Hellenes, so compulsion will be useful 
in dealing with the barbarians. This, then, is the 
general scope of my discourse. 

But I must not shrink from telling you plainly of 
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the discouragements I met with from some of my 
associates ; for I think the tale will be somewhat to 
my purpose. When I disclosed to them my intention 
of sending you an address whose aim was, not to 
make a display, nor to extol the wars which you have 
carried on—for others will do this—but to attempt 
to urge you to a course of action which is more in 
keeping with your nature, and more noble and more 
profitable than any which you have hitherto elected 
to follow, they were so dismayed, fearing that because 
of my old age I had parted with my wits, that they 
ventured to take me to task—a thing which up to 
that time they had not been wont to do—insisting 
that I was applying myself to an absurd and exceed- 
ingly senseless undertaking. “ Think of it!” they 
said. ‘“ You are about to send an address which is 
intended to offer advice to Philip, a man who, even if 
in the past he regarded himself as second to anyone 
in prudence, cannot now fail, because of the magni- 
tude of his fortunes, to think that he is better able 
than all others to advise himself! More than that, 
he has about him the ablest men in Macedonia, who, 
however inexperienced they may be in other matters, 
are likely to know better than you do what is ex- 
pedient for him. Furthermore, you will find that 
there are many Hellenes living in his country, who are 
not unknown to fame or lacking in intelligence, but 
men by sharing whose counsel he has not diminished 
his kingdom but has, on the contrary, accomplished 
deeds which match his dreams. For what is lacking 
to complete his success? Has he not converted the 
Thessalians, whose power formerly extended over 
Macedonia, into an attitude so friendly to him that 
every Thessalian has more confidence in him than in 
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a ane these early conquests of Philip see Grote, Hist. 
xi. p 
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his own fellow-countrymen? And as to the cities 
which are in that region, has he not drawn some of 
them by his benefactions into an alliance with him ; 
and others, which sorely tried him, has he not razed 
to the ground? Has he not overthrown the Mag- 
nesians and the Perrhaebians and the Paeonians, 
and taken them all under his yoke? Has he not 
made himself lord and ruler of most of the Ilyrians— 
all save those who dwell along the Adriatic? Has he 
not set over all Thrace such masters as he pleased ? 4 
Do you not, then, think that the man who has 
achieved such great things will pronounce the sender 
of this pamphlet a great simpleton, and will consider 
that he was utterly deluded both as to the power 
of his words and his own insight? ’’ Now, how on 
_ hearing these words I was at first dumbfounded, and 
how later, after I had recovered myself, I replied to 
each of their objections, I will forbear to relate, lest 
I should appear in the eyes of some to be too well- 
satisfied with the clever manner in which I met their 
attack. But, at any rate, after I had first rebuked 
with moderation, as I persuaded myself, those who 
had made bold to criticize me, I finally assured them 
that I would show the speech to no one else in the city 
but them, and that I would do nothing regarding it 
other than what they should approve. On hearing 
this they went their way, I know not in what state 
of mind. I only know that when, not many days 
later, the speech was completed and presented to 
them, they so completely reversed their attitude that 
they were ashamed of their former presumption and 
repented of all they had said, acknowledging that 
they had never been so mistaken about anything in all 
their lives. They were, in fact, more insistent than I 
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~@ Of. Epist. i. 2-3. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 67. 
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that this speech should be sent to you, and prophesied 
that not only would you and Athens be grateful to 
me for what I had said but all Hellas as well. 

My purpose in recounting all this is that if, in 
what I say at the beginning, anything strikes you as 
incredible, or impracticable, or unsuitable for you to 
carry out, you may not be prejudiced and turn away 
from the rest of my discourse, and that you may not 
repeat the experience of my friends, but may wait 
with an open mind until you hear to the end all 
that I have to say. For I think that I shall propose 
something which is in line with both your duty and 
your advantage. And yet I do not fail to realize 
what a great difference there is in persuasiveness 
between discourses which are spoken and those which 
are to be read, and that all men have assumed that 
the former are delivered on subjects which are 
important and urgent, while the latter are composed 
for display and personal gain.* And this is a natural 
conclusion ; for when a discourse is robbed of the 
prestige of the speaker, the tones of his voice, the 
variations which are made in the delivery, and, 
besides, of the advantages of timeliness and keen 
interest in the subject matter; when it has not a 
single accessory to support its contentions and enforce 
its plea, but is deserted and stripped of all the aids 
which I have mentioned; and when someone reads 
it aloud without persuasiveness and without putting 
any personal feeling into it, but as though he were 
repeating a table of figures,—in these circumstances 
it is natural, I think, that it should make an indifferent 
impression upon its hearers. And these are the very 
circumstances which may detract most seriously also 
from the discourse which is now presented to you 
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> ai Suoyéperar may mean difficulties or disadvantages 
under which speeches labour which are composed for a 
reading public, or the prejudices against them caused by 
these disadvantages. The latter seems to be the sense 
here. See Benseler’s note. 
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and cause it to impress you as a very indifferent 
performance ; the more so since I have not adorned 
it with the rhythmic flow and manifold graces of 
style which I myself employed when I was younger @ 
and taught by example to others as a means by which 
they might make their oratory more pleasing and 
at the same time more convincing. For I have now 
no longer any capacity for these things because of 
my years ; it is enough for me if I can only set before 
you in a simple manner the actual facts. And I 
think it becomes you also to ignore all else and give 
your attention to the facts alone. But you will be in 
the best position to discover with accuracy whether 
there is any truth in what I say if you put aside the 
prejudices ® which are held against the sophists and 
against speeches which are composed to be read, 
and take them up one by one in your thought and 
scrutinize them, not making it a casual task, nor one 
to be attacked in a spirit of indifference, but with the 
close reasoning and love of knowledge which it is 
common report that you also share.* For if you will 
conduct your inquiry with these aids instead of 
relying upon the opinion of the masses, you will form 
a sounder judgement about such discourses. 

This, then, completes what I wanted to say by way 
of introduction. I shall now proceed with the 
subject in hand. 

I affirm that, without neglecting any of your own 
interests, you ought to make an effort to reconcile 
Argos and Lacedaemon and Thebes and Athens ; 4 

¢ “ Tsocrates addressed him (Philip) as a friend of letters 
and philosophy: a reputation which his choice of Aristotle 
as an instructor of his son, Alexander, tends to bear out” 
(Grote, Hist. xi. p. 325). 

4 The leading states. Cf. Paneg. 64. 
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* Perdiccas I., the founder of the Argive dynasty in 
Macedonia, was, according to Herod. viii. 137, a descendant 
of the Argive hero Temenus. See also Herod. y. 22 and 
Grote, Hist. iii. p. 432. 

> Heracles. See General Introd. p. xli. 
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for if you can bring these cities together, you will 
not find it hard to unite the others as well; for all 
the rest are under the protection of the aforesaid 
cities, and fly for refuge, when they are alarmed, to 
one or other of these powers, and they all draw upon 
them for succour. So that if you can persuade four 
cities only to take a sane view of things, you will 
deliver the others also from many evils. 

Now you will realize that it is not becoming in you 
to disregard any of these cities if you will review 
their conduct in relation to your ancestors ; for you 
will find that each one of them is to be credited with 
great friendship and important services to your 
house : Argos is the land of your fathers,“ and is 
entitled to as much consideration at your hands as 
are your own ancestors; the Thebans honour the 
founder ° of your race, both by processionals and by 
sacrifices,’ beyond all the other gods ; the Lacedae- 
monians have conferred upon his descendants the 
kingship and the power of command ¢ for all time ; 
and as for our city, we are informed by those whom 
we credit in matters of ancient history that she aided 
Heracles to win his immortality ’ (in what way you 
can easily learn at another time; it would be un- 
seasonable for me to relate it now), and that she 
aided his children to preserve their lives. Yes, 
Athens single-handed sustained the greatest dangers 
against the power of Eurystheus, put an end to his 


¢ At the ‘ Festival of Heracles.” Xen. Hell vi. 4. 73 
Diodor. xv. 53. 

4 See Paneg. 62 and note. 

¢ According to Diodor. iv. 39 the Athenians were the 
first to offer sacrifices to Heracles as a god. 

f For this statement and the following paragraph see 


Paneg. 56-62. 
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1 éumoiovot MSS. 
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insolence, and freed Heracles’ sons from the fears 
by which they were continually beset. Because of 
these services we deserve the gratitude, not only of 
those who then were preserved from destruction, 
but also of those who are now living ; for to us 
it is due both that they are alive and that they 
enjoy the blessings which are now theirs, since they 
never could have seen the light of day at all had not 
the sons of Heracles been preserved from death. 
Therefore, seeing that these cities have each and 
all shown such a spirit, no quarrel should ever have 
arisen between you and any one of them. But 
unfortunately we are all prone by nature to do wrong 
more often than right; and so it is fair to charge 
the mistakes of the past to our common weakness. 
Yet for the future you must be on your guard to 
prevent a like occurrence, and must consider what 
service you can render them which will make it 
manifest that you have acted in a manner worthy 
both of yourself and of what these cities have done. 
And the opportunity now serves you ; for you would 
only be repaying the debt of gratitude which you 
owed them, but, because so much time has elapsed, 
they will credit you with being first in friendly 
offices. And it is a good thing to have the appear- 
ance of conferring benefits upon the greatest states 
of Hellas and at the same time to profit yourself 
no less than them. But apart from this, if anything 
unpleasant has arisen between you and any of them, 
you will wipe it out completely ; for friendly acts in 
the present crisis will make you forget the wrongs 
which you have done each other in the past. Yes, 
and this also is beyond question, that all men hold 
in fondest memory those benefits which they receive 
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mapnvrat Sua Tov moAEu“ov, Kal ws TaparTrAnoiws 
éyovat tots (dia payopevois. Kal yap €Ketvous 
avféouevns pev THS Opyhs oddels av dvadAd£evev* 
enjy b€ Kax@s adAjAovs diabGow, oddevds dia- 


ul > ni 4 
[90] Avovtos adroit du€oTrnoav. o7ep oiwat Kal TavTAS 


39 


TOWNE, HY 1) OD mpoTEpov adT@v empeAnO7s. 
Tay’ ovv av Tis evOTHVat TOUS elpnLevous ToA- 
pjoee, Adywv ws emiyeipO ce melHew advvarous 

> / / + A > / /, 
emitifecbar mpaypaow: ovre yap “Apyetous didous 
av tote yevéobat Aaxedatpoviors ovre Aakedat- 

/ ie ¢4 fy? <4 A > , 
proviovs OnfPaiows, ovB’ drAws Tovs e€lOicpévous 
dmavra Tov ypovov rAcovetety oddérr0T av icopot- 


40 poate mpos aAAjAous. eyw 8, dre pev 7 OAS 


41 


Hav ev tots “KAAnow éduvdoteve Kal madw 7 
Aakedatpoviwy, ovdev av 7yodma tepavOjvar Tov- 
Twv? padiws yap av exatépay euTroda@v yeveabat 
Tots mpatTomevois’ viv 8 ovy dpoiws éeyvwKa 
mept atTdv. olda yap amdcas wpadtopéevas t70 
~ ~ a > ic ~ \ ~ > \ 
TH ovpdopdyv, wo ryobpat 7oAd paAAov adras 
aipjnoecar Tas €k THs djovoias wdedelas 7) Tas 
ek TOY TOTE TpaTTOMevwY TAcoveEias. EetTa 
~ \ »” ¢ ~ Y et “ ~ 
T&v pev adArAwv dporoyS pdév’ av dvurynbjvar 
/ \ / 4, \ > 7 \ ~ 
duadAdéat tas modes tavTas, aot 8 ovdév TaV 
TovovTwy eoTl xaXrerov. 6p® yap oe taV Tots 
y > / / >. \ / 
aAAous aveATriotwy SoxovvTwyv elvat Kal mapaddewv 


2 The following paragraphs betray a cynicism which is 
foreign to the Paneg. See General Introd. p. xxxvi. 
> Cf. 8 and Paneg. 17. 
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in times of trouble. And you see how utterly 
wretched these states have become because of their 
warfare, and how like they are to men engaged 
in a personal encounter; forno one can reconcile 
the parties to a quarrel while their wrath is rising ; 
but after they have punished each other badly, 
they need no mediator, but separate of their own 
accord. And that is just what I think these states 
also will do unless you first take them in hand. 

Now perhaps someone will venture to object to 
what I have proposed, saying that I am trying to 
persuade you to set yourself to an impossible task, 
since the Argives could never be friendly to the 
Lacedaemonians, nor the Lacedaemonians to the 
Thebans, and since, in general, those who have been 
accustomed throughout their whole existence to 
press their own selfish interests can never share and 
share alike with each other. Well, I myself do not 
believe that at the time when our city was the first 
power in Hellas, or again when Lacedaemon occupied 
that position, any such result could have been accom- 
plished,’ since the one or the other of these two cities 
could easily have blocked the attempt ; but as things 
are now, I am not of the same mind regarding them. 
For I know that they have all been brought down to 
the same level by their misfortunes, and so I think 
that they would much prefer the mutual advantages 
which would come from a unity of purpose to the 
selfish gains which accrued from their policy in those 
days.’ Furthermore, while I grant that no one else 
in the world could reconcile these cities, yet nothing 
of the sort is difficult for you; for I see that you 
have carried through to a successful end many under- 
takings which the rest of the world looked upon as 
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ToAAd. Suamremparypevov, wat ovdev dromrov el rab 
Tatra pLovos ovoThoa Sur eins. xp7) be TOUS 
peya, ppovodvras Kat Tovs Svadepovras pa) Tots 
TOLOUTOLS emxerpety a Kal TOY TuXoVT@Y GY TIS 
Kkarampatevev, avr’ exeivous ots pndels dv aAAos 
EmUXELpngELE TAY. TOv Omotay col Kal Thy pvow 
Kal THY dvvapLy exovTwv. 

42 Q@avyudlw dé Tov Tyoupevev advvarov elvat 
mpaxOnval Te ToUTwy, ei par avrot TVUyydvovow 
elOoTES pe? ETEpwV ankoaow ore modXot 81) 
moAepot Kal Sewol yeydovacw, ovs ot SvaAvodpevot 
peyddcov | ayabay aAArjAous alTLOL KaréoTnoay. 
Tis yap av _brrepBodr) yévotTo Tis exOpas Tis ™pos 
Be péqy Tots "EM got yevoperns ; ov Thy diAiav 
dmavres ioaow Teas Te Kal Aaxedatpovious padNov 
dyarnoavras 7), Tov ovyKaTracKevacdyT@y éxaté- 

43 pous p@v Thy apxynv. Kal Ti det A€yew Ta TaAad 
Kal Ta TpOs TOvS BapBapovs ; GAN el tis abpycese 
Kal oxépaito tas TOV “EAAjvwv cvupdopds, oddev 
av pépos ovoat pavetev TOV dua @nBaiovs Kat 

[91] Aaredarpovious nev yeyernuévwr. ann” oddev 
HTTOV ANaxedarpovier TE oTparevodvriy emt On- 
Baious, Kal Bovdopeveov Avprjvacbar le Bowwriav 
Kal OloLKioaL TAS ToAets, Bonbynoartes 7; mets €[L770- 

44 Sav eyevopicba Tats exetvev emBupuiaus” Kal a7dAw 
peTamecovans THs TUyns, Kal OnBaiwrv Kat Iedo- 


* The expression is loose. He means that the hatred for 
Persia under Xerxes changed to friendship under Artaxerxes 
when the Peace of Antalcidas was made. Cf. Sparta’s 
“love ’ for Persia mentioned in Panath. 102, 103. 

> Especially at the close of the Peloponnesian War. See 
Plataicus 31; Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 8. 
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hopeless and unthinkable, and therefore it would be 
nothing strange if you should be able single-handed 
to effect this union. In fact, men of high purposes 
and exceptional gifts ought not to undertake enter- 
prises which any of the common run might carry out 
with success, but rather those which no one would 
attempt save men with endowments and power such 
as you possess. 

But I marvel that those who think that none of 
these proposals could possibly be carried out are not 
aware, either by their own knowledge or by tradi- 
tion, that there have been many terrible wars after 
which the participants have come to an understanding 
and rendered great services to one another. For what 
could exceed the enmity which the Hellenes felt 
toward Xerxes? Yet everyone*knows that we and 
the Lacedaemonians came to prize his friendship ¢ 
more than that of those who helped us to establish our 
respective empires. But why speak of ancient history, 
or of our dealings with the barbarians? If one should 
scan and review the misfortunes of the Hellenes in 
general, these will appear as nothing in comparison 
with those which we Athenians have experienced 
through the Thebans and the Lacedaemonians.? 
Nevertheless, when the Lacedaemonians took the 
field against the Thebans and were minded to 
humiliate Boeotia and break up the league of her 
cities, we sent a relief expedition ° and thwarted the 
desires of the Lacedaemonians. And again, when 
fortune shifted her favour ¢ and the Thebans and the 


¢ Under Chabrias, against Agesilaus, 378 B.c. Xen. Hell. 
v.43; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 343. 
4 Thebes became the supreme power in Greece by the 
battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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movynatoy amavTwv emixerpnodvTav dvdorarov 
Toujjoa THY Lardpryv, Tpets Kal 7pos exeivous 
pdvor tov “EdAjvwv Tomodpevor ovppaxliay ov- 
aiTvot Tijs owrnplas avrots KaTéoTnpev. ToAAis 
otv_dvolas av «in peatos, el Tus opa@v TIAKavras 
petaBoXas ylyvowevas, Kal Tas TrdéAets u7jT’ ExOpas 
une? opKe unt adXrov prdevos ppovreCovcas, 
my 6 TL av broddBwow aopeAtpov abrats elvat, 
TobTo be oTepyovoas pLovov Kal maoav THY omovdav 
mept ToUTOU TroLoUpLevas, f47) Kal viv vowilor THV 
avtiy yrapnv ew atrds, ddAws Te Kat God 
piev émuotatobvtos tats diadAayais, Too S5é€ cup- 
dhépovtos Teiovtos, THv 5€ TapovTwv KaK@v avay- 
Kalovrwr. eye pev yap oipar ToUTi gol ovv- 
aywrilopevey a dmavra yernoecbar KaTa TpOTrOV. 

“Hyobdpar & obras av oe pdhora Karapabety 
elt elpnviKd@s cite TroAEpiK@s at 7doXEts adTas TpOs 
adArras EXovow, et dveE€Aouprev pare TavTda- 
maow amas pare Aiav axpiBas Ta péytota TOV 
Tapovroy abtais. Kal mp@tov pev oxebwpeba 
TO Aaxedatpovicn. 

Odrou yap dpxovres T@v “EMyvev (od molds xpovos 
e€ od) Kal Kata yhv Kal KaTa Oddarrav, els TOOav- 
TV peetaBoAny 7ABov, e7reLO1) THY MaYNV T7HOnoav 
THY ev Aevxtpots, Wate ameorepnOncav peev THs. ev 
tois “KAAnou duvacretas, Totovtous 8° avdpas az- 
wdrccav fav abt@v, ot mponpodyto Tebvavat wGAAov 


& 361 B.c. 

> In 862 3B.c., when Epaminondas, at the head of the 
Thebans and their allies, including the Argives, Arcadians, 
Messenians, and the Eleans, marched on Sparta to destroy 
her, the Athenians dispatched Iphicrates with an army of 
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Peloponnesians were one and all trying to devastate 
Lacedaemon, we alone among the Hellenes formed 
an alliance* with the Lacedaemonians and helped 
to save them from destruction.” So then, seeing that 
such great reversals are wont to occur, and that our 
states care nothing about their former enmities or 
about their oaths or about anything else save what 
they conceive to be expedient for themselves, and 
that expediency is the sole object to which they give 
their affections and devote all their zeal, no man, 
unless obsessed by utter folly, could fail to believe 
that now also they will show the same disposition, 
especially if you take the lead in their reconciliation, 
while selfish interests urge and present ills constrain 
them to this course. I, for my part, believe that, 
with these influences fighting on your side, everything 


~ will turn out as it should. 


But I think that you can get most light on the 
question whether these cities are inclined toward 
peace with each other or toward war, if I review, 
not merely in general terms nor yet with excessive 
detail, the principal facts in their present situation. 
And first of all, let us consider the condition of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The Lacedaemonians were the leaders of the 
Hellenes,’ not long ago, on both land and sea, and 
yet they suffered so great a reversal of fortune when 
they met defeat at Leuctra that they were deprived 
of their power over the Hellenes, and lost such of 
their warriors as chose to die rather than survive 


twelve thousand to the rescue. See Peace 105; Xen. Hell. 
vi. 5. 23 ff.; Grote, Hist. x. pp. 89 ff. 

¢ The hegemony of Sparta lasted from the battle of 
Aegospotami, 405 B.c., to the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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48 7) chy qiTnGevtes Vv TmpoTEpoV ed€arrolov. mpos 
de Tovrous emreloov Tedomovvnatovs amavtas Tovs 
TpOTEpov pel avT@v emt Tovs ddous doNou- 
Gobvras, ToUrous pera OnBaiwy «is tHv adrav 
eloBaddvras, mpos ous jvaykaobnoay duaxwdv- 
vevew ovK ev TH xwWpa mept TOV KkapT@v, aAN ev 
péon TH modu Tpos avtots Tots dpxetous mepl 

_ qaldwv Kal YUVOLKAY, TowodTov KivOuvvov Ov [7 

192] caropbdcavres pev ed0ds amdAduvTo, VUKNOaYTES 

49 5° oddey paAAov damn Aaypevor Tv Kak@v eiow, 
GAAG ToAEpobvTar ev bro THY THY xwpav adrTav 
TeptotKovvTw, amiaTobvTat 8° dd amavtwy IeXo- 
Tovynoiwy, pucoovTat &° to Tob mAnfous TeV 
‘EMyjveav, adyovra 5€ Kal PépovTat Kal THs vuKTOS 
kal THs Hepas bo TOV olkeTav TOV odhetépwv 
avrav, ovdeva de Xpovov diahetrovow 7 OTpa- 
TEVOVTES emt TLVaS 7) }axepevor Tpos Twas y Bon- 

50 Oobvtes Tots dmroAAvpevots avTav. TO be [LéyLoTov 
TOv Kak@v: dedidtes yap SvateAodau pt) OnBator 
dvadvodpevot TA POS Dwxéas tadw éemavedovres 
preiCoow avrovs ovppopats mepiBadwor TOV T7pd- 
TEpov yeyernpweveny. Kaitot 7@s ov xen vouilew 
TOvS OUTW Suakeyevous aopevous av idetv e€mt- 
oTaTobvTa THs etpv7)s afvoxpewy avdpa Kai duva- 
pevov diaddaat Tovs eveot@tas ToA€uous adrots; 


* Epaminondas (see 44 and note) actually entered Sparta. 
Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 11. 

>» The Argives and the Messenians were allied with 
Philip against Sparta. See Dem. Philippic IT. 9, 15. 

° Besides the Argives and Messenians, also the "Arcadians, 
the Megalopolitans, the Eleans, and the Sicyonians. Diod, 
xvi. 
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defeat at the hands of those over whom they had 
once been masters. Furthermore, they were obliged 
to look on while all the Peloponnesians, who formerly 
had followed the lead of Lacedaemon against the 
rest of the world, united with the Thebans and 
invaded their territory; and against these the 
Lacedaemonians were compelled to risk battle, not 
in the country to save the crops, but in the heart 
of the city, before the very seat of their govern- 
ment, to save their wives and children—a crisis in 
which defeat meant instant destruction, and victory 
has none the more delivered them from their ills ; 
nay, they are now warred upon by their neighbours ° ; 
they are distrusted by all the Peloponnesians ° ; 
they are hated by most of the Hellenes 7; they are 
harried and plundered day and night by their own 
serfs ®; and not a day passes that they do not have 
to take the field or fight against some force or other, 
or march to the rescue of their perishing comrades. 
But the worst of their afflictions is that they live in 
continual fear that the Thebans may patch up their 
quarrel with the Phocians’ and, returning again,’ 
ring them about with still greater calamities than 
have befallen them in the past. How, then, can we 
refuse to believe that people so hard pressed would 
gladly see at the head of a movement for peace a 
man who commands confidence and has the power to 
put an end to the wars in which they are involved ? 


4 specially by the Athenians and the Thebans. Dem. 
Megal. 22, 23. ¢ The Helots. 

* Thebes was the principal enemy of the Phocians in 
the Sacred War, which was now drawing to a close. For 
this war see Grote, Hist. xi. p. 45. 

9 As in the campaign referred to in 44, which ended with 
the battle of Mantinea. 
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51 "Apyetous zolvuv ldots av Ta. peev mapamAnotas 
Tots elpnpevous mpdrrovTas, TO de xetpov TOUTWV 
EXovTas: Tohepobot | prev ‘yap € ov ep TIHV TOAW 
olkotot mpos TOUS opLopous, aomep Aaxedayrorioe, 
Tooobrov dé Suapepovow égov exetvou pev mpos 
WTTOUs avTav, ovrou dé mpos KpelTTovs” rs) mdvres 
av oporoynoeray péyvorov eivat Tov KaK@v. oUTw 
dé Ta rept TOV mOAc Mov atvxobaw, aor dAtyou dev 
Kal? EKQOTOV TOV evLavTOV TEpvopLevyy Kal tropfov- 

52 mevnv THY abr@v Xepav meptop@ow. 6 d€ mavTwV 
Seworarov: 6 6tav yap ot ToA€ LoL dvaAtzwor KaK@s 
avTovs moLodvTes, avTol Tovs evdo€oTaTovs Kal 
mAovowwTdtous TOV TOAITHV amoAAVoval, Kal TabTAa 
dp@vres ovtw yaipovow ws ovdéves adAow Tods 
moXepiovs amoKTeivovtes. ailtiov 8° é€ott Tod Tapa- 
xwds attods Civ ovtws ovdev aAdAo Any 6 
moAepwos* ov Hv Staddons, od povov adtovs ToUTwWY 
amadAdéets, GAAa Kal wept Tov GAAwy dapewov 
Bovredveobat Toujaets. 

53. *AAAa py Ta mepl O7Baious ovdé oe AéAnbev. 
KadAtorny yap paxny VUKIOAYTES, Kal do€av ef 
avrhs jeylorny AaBovres, dua TO 27) Kahds xpi 
afar tats edtvyias oddev BéAtiov mpdtrovar TeV 
qtTnVévtwv Kat SvoTvynodvTwv. od yap éblacav 

[93] r@v  exOp@v Kparjoavtes, Kal mavTwy dpedr- 


2 The Spartans. 

> This was done by the Spartans six years before this. 
Diod. xvi. 39. 

° The conflict between democracy and oligarchy, which 
raged with varying intensity in most of the Greek cities, 
in “Argos was most bitter. In 371 B.c. occurred a massacre 
in which twelve hundred of the leading men were slain by 
the mob. Diod. xv. 57, 58; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 417. 
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Now as to the Argives, you will see that in some 
respects they are no better off than the Lace- 
daemonians, while in others their condition is worse ; 
for they have been in a state of war with their 
neighbours * from the day they founded their city, 
just as have the Lacedaemonians ; but there is this 
difference, that the neighbours of the Lacedae- 
monians are weaker than they, while those of the 
Argives are stronger—a condition which all would 
admit to be the greatest of misfortunes. And so 
unsuccessful are they in their warfare that hardly 
a year passes that they are not compelled to 
_ witness their own territory being ravaged and laid 
waste.2 But what is most deplorable of all is 
that, during the intervals when their enemies 
cease from harrying them, they themselves put 
to death the most eminent and wealthy of their 
citizens ;° and they have more pleasure in doing 
this than any other people have in slaying their 
foes. The cause of their living in such disorder 
is none other than the state of war; and if you 
can put a stop to this, you will not only deliver 
them from these evils but you will cause them to 
adopt a better policy with respect to their other 
interests as well. 

And as for the condition of the Thebans, surely 
you have not failed to note that also. They won 
a splendid victory 7 and covered themselves with 
glory, but because they did not make good use of 
their success they are now in no better case than 
those who have suffered defeat and failure. For 
no sooner had they triumphed over their foes than, 
neglecting everything else, they began to annoy 


@ Battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c. 
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oavres HvaxAovv pev tats moAcor Tats ev Iledo- 
TOVVIC, Oerradiav roe eroALeny katadovrodabat, 
Meyapedou om opopos ovow jrethouy, Tay 5 
HpeTepay TroAw pLépos TL THs xXpas dmeaTEpouv, 
EvBoay 8° emopHovv, es Buldvrvov d€ Tpinpers 
e€énepTrov ws Kal ys Kat Oadratryns apEovtes. 
TehevT@vres de mpos Dwkéas moepLov efnveyKav 
as TOV Te moAewy ev odiy xpove KpaTnaovTes, 
TOV TE TOTOV dmavra. TOV TEpLeXOVTO. KaTAOX7)- 
GovTEs, TOV TE _Xpnpatov tav ev Aeddois TEpt- 
VEVNOO [EVOL Tals eK TOV (Siow damdvats. av 
oddev avtots dmoBeByxev, aA avti pev Tod AaBetv 
Tas DwKéwv Toneus Tas adT@v amoAwAéKacw, 
eloBaddovtes 8° eis THY TOV modepiwy eAdtTH 
Kara mrovobow éxeivous 7) mdoxovow amvovTes eis 
Thy ada: ev pev yap TH Dwxid. Tov prcbopopwv 
Twas dmoxretvovow, ols AvovreAct TeOvavat peaMov 
7 chy, avaxwpobvres 5é Tovs evofordrous abr@y 
Kat padtora ToAu@vtTas vrép Tis Tarpibos aTro- 
OvicKew amoAAvovow. «is TodTO : avTa@v Tept- 
€oTnKe TA TMpaypata, wor éAmicavtes amavTas 
tovs “EXnvas bd’ abtots éoecbar viv ev col Tas 
eArridas EXOUGL Tijs abt@y owrnpias. aor oiwau 
Kal ToUTOUS TAaX€WS TOLNGEW 6 TL av od KEdEUNS 
Kal oupBovdevys. 


2 Epaminondas invaded the Peloponnese in 369, 368, 
366, 362, stirring up the cities there against Sparta. Diod. 
xv. 62- 15. 

» By conquering Alexander of Pherae. Diod. xv. 67. 

¢ The Megarians sided with Sparta when Agesilaus 
invaded Boeotia in 378. Xen. Hell. v. 4. 41. 

@ The border town of Oropus, 366 8.c. Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 1. 

® See Dem. On the Crown 99. 
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the cities of the Peloponnese ;* they made bold to 
reduce Thessaly to subjection; they threatened 
their neighbours, the Megarians ; ° they robbed our 
city of a portion of its territory;% they ravaged 
Euboea ;¢° they sent men-of-war to Byzantium,’ as 
if they purposed to rule both land and sea; and, 
finally, they began war upon the Phocians,’ expecting 
that in a short time they would conquer their cities, 
occupy all the surrounding territory, and prevail 
over all the treasures at Delphi” by the outlay of 
their own funds. But none of these hopes has been 
realized ; instead of seizing the cities of the Phocians 
they have lost cities of their own ;* and now when 
they invade the enemy’s territory they inflict less 
damage upon them than they suffer when they are 
retreating to their own country ; for while they are 
in Phocian territory they succeed in killing a few 
hireling 4 soldiers who are better off dead than alive, 
but when they retreat they lose of their own citizens 
those who are most esteemed and most ready to 
die for their fatherland. And so completely have 
their fortunes shifted, that whereas they once hoped 
that all Hellas would be subject to them, now they 
rest upon you* the hopes of their own deliverance, 
Therefore I think that the Thebans also will do with 
alacrity whatever you command or advise. 

# One hundred ships under Epaminondas, 364 .B.c. 
Diod. xv. 78, 79. 

9 Ten years, 356-346 B.c. See 50. 

% The Phocians met their expenses in the war from the 
rich treasures in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

¢ Orchomenus, Coroneia, Corsiae. Diod. xvi. 33-58. 

i The Phocian forces were composed mainly of mer- 
cenaries,. 

k The war was concluded shortly after this by the inter- 
vention of Philip against the Phocians, 
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Aourov &° dv Hy mp ert mepl Tijs Toews d10- 
Aexbijvar Ths TPETEPAS, et p17) TpoTepa Tav adAwv 
ev pporyjcaca THY <€ipHvnv emeTtolyjT0. viv Ss 
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TatTa Svouxets To Ths emt Tov BapBapov otparetas. 

‘Os ev obv ovK advvarov €orl gou ovoThoa 
Tas moAEels TavTas, eK tev etpnevny jyodpat cou 
yeyerfjoban dpavepov: €Tt Tolwuvy ws Kat padiws 
TAvTA mpageus, eK moMGv mapaderypdrov oiwat 
ce yv@vat Troujoeww. ay yap pavdow € ETepot TwWES 
TOV Tpoyeyernwevey pt) KaAXoct pev pnd oowwTé- 
pous wv Tpets ovpBeBovrevKaper ETTLYELPTJTAVTES, 
petlen dé kal dvoKodarepa ToUTwY emTeAeoavTes, 
tt Aourov € €oTaL Tots dvrid€yovow Ws od OGrrov ad 
TO pio mpa€&eus 7 3 “Ketvor Ta Xareresrepa ; 

Kepau d€ Tp@Tov TO. mept “AdceBuddny. exeivos 
yap puyev Top: par, Kal Tovs aAAous 6 opav TovsS 
7po avToo TavTy) TH ovpdopa KEXpnHEvOUS em7n- 
xoras dua TO péyebos TO THs 7éAEws, od THY avriy 
yuapny eoxev exelvois, GAA’ oinfeis Tetpar cov 
eivat Big karteAety mpotiero ToAcwety T™pos avriy. 
Kal? EKAOTOV pev obv TOV Tore yevomévwv €l TIS 
déyew emyerprjceev, our” dy bueAdety akpiB@s 

vvalTo, m™pds TE TO Tapov laws av evoxAroetev: 


@ For the career of the brilliant, unscrupulous Alcibiades 


see Grote, Hist. vi. pp. 301 #f., vii. 49 ff., and Plutarch, Life 
of Alcibiades. 


> He. was exiled on the charge of having profaned the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. 


¢ For example, Themistocles. 


¢ By stirring up and aiding, through his great personal 
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It would still remain for me to speak about our 
city, had she not come to her senses before the 
others and made peace ; but now I need only say 
this: I think that she will join forces with you in 
carrying out your policy, especially if she can be 
made to see that your object is to prepare for the 
campaign against the barbarians. 

That it is not, therefore, impossible for you to bring 
these cities together, I think has become evident 
to you from what I have said. But more than that, 
I believe I can convince you by many examples 
that it will also be easy for you to do this. For if 
it can be shown that other men in the past have 
undertaken enterprises which were not, indeed, 
more noble or more righteous than that which I 
have advised, but of greater magnitude and difficulty, 
and have actually brought them to pass, what ground 
will be left to my opponents to argue that you will 
not accomplish the easier task more quickly than 
other men the harder? 

Consider first the exploits of Alcibiades.* Al- 
though he was exiled from Athens ® and observed 
that the others who had before laboured under this 
misfortune had been cowed ° because of the great- 
ness of the city, yet he did not show the same sub- 
missive spirit as they; on the contrary, convinced 
that he must attempt to bring about his return by 
force, he deliberately chose to make war upon her.4 
Now if one should attempt to speak in detail of the 
events of that time, he would find it impossible to 
recount them all exactly, and for the present occasion 
the recital would perhaps prove wearisome. But so 


influence and his sagacity, all the enemies of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian War. 
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els TooaUTHY de TApaxny KaTéoTnoey od jeovov TV 
mow aAdAa Kat Aakedapovious Kal Tovs ddAous 
“EMnvas, 08 Huds pev mabey a mavTes tact, 
Tovs 8 aAdovs tTHALKOUTOLS KaKots TEpLTEGELV, 
adore pndera vov e€irnAous elvat Tas oupdopas 
Tas du exetvov Tov mroAEov ev tats moheow evye- 
yermpevas, Aaxedapovious d€ tovs Tote Sd€avTas 
edruxely els Tas voV druxtas bu" "AdneBeddyy Ka- 
eoTtavar: mevobévres yap v7 avrod Tijs Kara Oa- 
Aarray duvdpews emBupyoar Kal THY KaTa yhV 
jyepoviay amwAecav, wor et Tes dain TOTE TH 
apxy avrots yevéobar TOV TapovTwv KaK@v, OTE 
THY apxXnV THs Baddrrns cAduBavov, ovK ay e&- 
ereyxGety pevdopevos. exetvos pev obv TIALKovrev 
alTwos YEvopevos KariAdev ets THY moh, peyd- 
Ans pev dd€ns Tvywv, od pv ezrawovpevos bP’ 
amTavTwv. 

Kove 5” ot moots eTeow voTEpov dvriotpopa 
ToUTIY empagev. druxnoas yap ev TH vavpax ta 
Th wept “EXAjomovtov ov du avrov adda Sa Tods 
ouvdpxovtas, olKade juev adixéobar KkatnoxvvOn, 
mAevoas 5° eis Kizpov xpdvov pév twa zept TH 
T&v idiwy emyérccav drérpiBev, aicbopevos 8 


*Aynaidaoyv peta ToAAHS Suvdpews els THY >Aciav 


@ The defeat at Aegospotami, and after that the rule of 
the ‘* thirty tyrants,” and later the ‘* decarchy.”’ 

: a the rule of the decarchies described in Paneg. 
111 

¢ Isocrates does not much exaggerate the mischief he 
wrought in Greek affairs generally. 

2 Kor this play of words—dpx% “beginning,” dpy7 

© dominion ° ’—cf. Paneg. 119, Nicocl. 28, Peace 101. 

At length Alcibiades fell out with Athens’ enemies, 

aa began to intrigue in her favour; and so effectively did 
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great was the confusion into which he plunged not 
only Athens but Lacedaemon and all the rest of 
Hellas as well, that we, the Athenians, suffered what 
all the world knows ;“ that the rest of the Hellenes 
fell upon such evil days that even now the calamities 
engendered in the several states by reason of that 
war are not yet forgotten; and that the Lace- 
daemonians, who then appeared to be at the height 
of their fortune, are reduced to their present state 
of misfortune,—all on account of Alcibiades.¢ For 
because they were persuaded by him to covet the 
sovereignty of the sea, they lost even their leader- 
ship on land ; so that if one were to assert that they 
became subject to the dominion of their present 
ills? when they attempted to seize the dominion 
of the sea, he could not be convicted of falsehood. 
Alcibiades, however, after having caused these great 
calamities, was restored to his city, having won a 
great reputation, though not, indeed, enjoying the 
commendation of all.? 

The career of Conon,’ not many years later, is a 
counterpart to that of Alcibiades. After his defeat 
in the naval engagement in the Hellespont,’ for 
which not he but his fellow-commanders were 
responsible, he was too chagrined to return home ; 
instead he sailed to Cyprus, where he spent some 
time attending to his private interests.” But learn- 
ing that Agesilaus had crossed over into Asia with 


he work that his services were recognized at home and he 
was welcomed back to take again a leading part in the 
life of Athens, 408 8.c. There appears to have been no 
open opposition to his return, The many who distrusted 
him probably thought him less dangerous at home than in 

exile. t See Paneg. 142 ff. 
9 The battle of Aegospotami. % See Hvag. 52 ff. 
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SuaBeByxora | Kat moplobvta THY xwpav ovTw pey 
edpovycer, wor adoppy ovdepiay GAAnv exwv 
mAqy TO O@pa Kal TI dudvovav nAmuoe Aaxedau- 
pLovious Katamohepnoewy apxovTas TaV “EMivev 
Kal KaTa vay. Kal KaTao Oddarrav, Kal Tatra 
Teper Ws Tovs Baoiléws atpatyyovs wUmiaXVELTO 
Tounoew. Kat TL Oe TA Theiw A€yew ; ovoTdvTos 
yap abr vauTiKoD TrEpt ‘Podov Kal vuKnoas TH 
vavpaxia Aaxedatpovious prev e&€Barev éx Tis 
apx7s Tos 8 “EAAnvas jAcvbepwoev, od povov 
be Ta Tetxy) THs marpibos dvesphwaev, aAAG Kat 
THY TOL Ets TIP avbrny dd€av mponyayev e€ Homep 
eférrecev. Kaitou Tis av mpoceddKyoev b7 dvdpos 
oUTw TaTewds mpd€avtos avacotpagdyccobar Ta 
~ ¢ / / \ \ \ > / 
THs “EXAddos mpdypata, Kai Tas pev atywOy- 
ocoba tas 8° emumoAdcew Tay ‘EAAnvidwv wodewv; 
Avovvotos toivvy (BovrAowar yap ék mroAA@v ce 
mevoOfAvar padiav elvar THY mpakw, é¢’ Av ce TLy- 
xaven mapaxahav) moAMoaros ov Lupaxootoy xal 
TO yever Kal TH bog Kal Tots aos & dmacw, €7l- 
Gupijoas _ovapxtas addyws Kal pavikds, Kal ToA- 
pjoas dmavra. mparrew Ta p€povTa 7mpos Ty 
dvvapuw Tavryy, KaTeéaxe pev Lupaxovoas, ama- 
cas de tas ev LikeAia odes, doar Tep Hoav 
“EAAnvides, KateoTpébato, TyAcKadTyy dé dvvayw 
@ See 86, 87, and Hpist. ix. 18, 14. 
> Battle of Cnidus, 394 n.c. There is a dramatic signifi- 


cance in the fact that Conon fought in the battle of Aegos- 
potami which gave Sparta the supremacy and in the battle 
of Cnidus which took it from her. 

¢ From Spartan rule. 

@ He restored the walls which had been torn down as 
one of the terms imposed upon Athens after the battle of 
Aegospotami. Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 9 ff. 
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a large force * and was ravaging the country, he was 
so dauntless of spirit that, although he possessed 
no resource whatever save his body and his wits, he 
was yet confident that he could conquer the Lace- 
daemonians, albeit they were the first power in 
Hellas on both land and sea; and, sending word to 
the generals of the Persian king, he promised that 
he would do this. What need is there to tell more 
of the story? For he collected a naval force off 
Rhodes, won a victory over the Lacedaemonians in a 
sea-fight,? deposed them from their sovereignty, and 
set the Hellenes free.“ And not only did he rebuild 
the walls of his country,’ but he restored Athens to 
the same high repute from which she had fallen. 
And yet who could have expected that a man whose 
own fortunes had fallen so low would completely 
reverse the fortunes of Hellas, degrading some of 
the Hellenic states from places of honour and raising 
others into prominence ? 

Again, there is the case of Dionysius? (for I 
desire you to be convinced by many instances that 
the course of action to which I am urging you is an 
easy one). He was a person of small account among 
the Syracusans in birth,’ in reputation, and in all 
other respects; yet, being inspired by a mad and 
unreasoning passion for monarchy, and having the 
hardihood to do anything which advanced him to 
this goal, he made himself master of Syracuse, 
conquered all the states in Sicily which were of 
Hellenic origin, and surrounded himself with a power 


e Dionysius, the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 406-367 B.c. 
# See Diod. xiii. 96. 
9 Yet Isocrates once wrote to him a most respectful 
letter (Hpist. i.). 
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TrepteBddeTo Kat meliy Kal vauTLKTy, danv ovvdels 
avnp TOV mp0 eKelvou ‘YevopLevwy. 

66 "Ere tolvuv Képos (va pynodapev Kal mept T@v 
BapBapwv) éxreBeis pev bo THs pyTpOs eis TIP 
6ddv, avaipeBeis 8° d70 Ilepaidos yurauKds, els 
rocavTny HAVE petaBorjy wal amdons THs “Acias 
yevéobat dearorns. 

67 “Ozov 8 ?AAKiBiadyns pev duyas av, Kovwy de 
dedvatvynKws, Avovtatos 8° odK évdo€os wy, Kipos 
8’ ottws oixtpds att@ ths e& apyis yevecews 
bmapEdons, eis Tooobrov mponAGov Kat TAKabra 
Ouempdfavro, Tm@s ov o€ ye xpi) TpoodoKav Tov ek 
TowuvTWY pLeV yeyovoTa, Maxedovias dé Baoe- 
Aevovta, TocovtTwy dé KUpLov ovTa, padiws Ta 
Tpoelpynfreva GvaTHCELW ; 

68 Lkefar 8 ws akidv €ote Tots TowodTos TOV 
epywy pddwor émuyeipeiv, ev ois Katopbwaas pev 
evaptrAAov tiv cavtod ddé€av KaTaoTHoeLs Tots 
Tpwrevoact, Svapaprav Oe Tihs mpoodoktas adn’ 
obv mH evvovay KTHGEL THV Tapa TOV “EMjver, 
ty Trond Kadudy €or AaBety 7 moh\as moAets TOV 
‘EAAnvidwy Kata Kpdtos éActv: Ta ev yap ToLadra 
TOV Epywv pldvov Exel Kal dvopeverav Kal moAAds 
Braognpias, ots 3° jets, ovpBeBovrevapev ovdev 

[96] Tpoceore ToUTw. GAN’ et Tes Bedv alpeciv cot Sot 
peta Trolas av émipedelas Kal SvarpuBis evEato Tov 
Biov duayayeiv, oddeniay Edo ay, elmep enol 

69 cupPovrAw yp@o, wadAov 7) TavTnv. od yap jdvov 


“ A navy of three hundred and ten ships, Diod. xiy. 42, 


and an ay of a hundred thousand men more or less, 
Diod. ii. 


e Cran the Great, founder of the Persian Empire, Hvag. 37. 
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on both land and sea® greater than any man before 
his time had possessed. 

Then again, Cyrus ® (that we may take account 
of the barbarians also), notwithstanding the fact 
that as a child he was exposed by his mother on the 
public highway ° and was picked up by a Persian 
woman,’ so completely reversed his fortunes that 
he became master of all Asia. 

Now if Alcibiades in exile, and Conon after a 
disastrous defeat, and Dionysius, a man of no repute, 
and Cyrus, with his pitiable start in life, advanced 
so far and achieved such mighty deeds, how can 
we fail to expect that you, who are sprung from such 
ancestors, who are king of Macedonia and master 
of so many peoples, will effect with ease this union 
which we have discussed ? 

Consider how worthy a thing it is to undertake, 
above all, deeds of such a character that if you 
succeed you will cause your own reputation to rival 
that of the foremost men of history, while if you 
fall short of your expectations you will at any rate 
win the good will of all the Hellenes—which is a 
better thing to gain than to take by force many 
Hellenic cities ;° for achievements of the latter kind 
entail envy and hostility and much opprobrium, but 
that which I have urged entails none of these things. 
Nay, if some god were to give you the choice of 
the interests and the occupations in which you 
would wish to spend your life, you could not, at 
least if you took my advice, choose any in preference 
to this; for you will not only be envied of others, 


¢ See 132 and Herod. i. 108. 4 Herod. i. 112 ff. 
e Of. Hpist. ii. 21: ‘It is a much greater glory to capture 
the good will of states than their fortifications.” 
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UT0 TOV ddAwv ever fndwros, dAAd. Kal ov GauTOV 
pakapuets. tis yap ay vdmepBoAn yévouro THs 
TovavTns evdayovias, orav mpéoBers pev KwWoW 
eK Tov peylotov moAewv ot pddor’ evdoxodvres 
els ay ony duvactetay, (bere, be TOUTWY BovAetdn 
mepl THs Kowjs owrnptas, mept 7s ovdels aAAos 


70 paviceTat ToLavTHY Tpovovay TETIOLN|LEVOS, atcbavn 


7A 


72 


73 


be THY ‘EM dda macav opbnv otcayv éd’ ois oo Tuy- 
xaveus elomyoupLevos, pndets 8° ohuyaipuws € exn TOV 
mapa col BpaPevopeva, aA’ ot peev muvOdvevrat 
mept abrayv ev ols €otiv, ot 8° EVYWVTAL GE pa Sua 
poaprety av ereBdpunoas, ot dé dediwor pt) mpd- 
Tepov Te 7aONs amply téXos emBeiva Tots mpaTTopEe- 
vous; Vv yuyvopeveny TOs ovK av etkoTws péya 
dpovoins; mas 5° odK av Tepixapns @v TOV Biov 
duateAoins, TIAtKovTav etdas cavTov mpayparov 
emuaTaTyV yeyevnuevov; tis 8 ovK av TaY Kal 
petpiws Aoyilopevwy tavras av oor mapaweécere 
pddwoTra mpoapetobar TOV mpakewv, Tas apdorepa 
pepew dua Svvapyevas, Womep KapTrovs, HOovas 8 
brrepBaddovoas Kal TLLas dveEadetarous ; 

“Arexpy 8 av dn poe Ta Tpoerpnueva mpl 
ToUTWV, el [1 Tapareoumas my TW Adyov, odK a- 
pnpworncas adn’ oxyjoas etre, ov dn [20 d0K@ 
SyAdoew" olwac yap cot TE ouppepew dKodaat 
mept adT@v, €mol TE Toone jLeTa Trappnotas (wo- 
TEP Seco mrovetoBar tovs Adyous. 

Aiobdvopat yap oe SaBadAdjevov to TOV ool 
Lev Pbovodvtwr, Tas S€ modes Tas adTav «ibopé- 


* Demosthenes and his party. On Isocrates and Demo- 
sthenes see Havet, Introd. to Cartelier’s Antid. pp. xlviii ff. 
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but you will also count yourself a happy man. For 
what good fortune could then surpass your own? 
Men of the highest renown will come as ambassadors 
from the greatest states to your court; you will 
advise with them about the general welfare, for 
which no other man will be found to have shown a 
like concern ; you will see all Hellas on tiptoe with 
interest in whatever you happen to propose; and 
no one will be indifferent to the measures which 
are being decided in your councils, but, on the 
contrary, some will seek news of how matters stand, 
some will pray that you will not be thwarted in your 
aims, and others will fear lest something befall you 
before your efforts are crowned with success. If all 
this should come to pass, would you not have good 
reason to be proud? Would you not rejoice through- 
out your life in the knowledge that you had been 
a leader in such great affairs? And what man that is 
even moderately endowed with reason would not ex- 
hort you to fix your choice above all upon that course 
of action which is capable of bearing at one and 
the same time the twofold fruits, if I may so speak, 
of surpassing joys and of imperishable honours ? 

Now I should content myself with what I have 
already said on this topic, had I not passed over a 
certain matter—not that it slipped my memory, 
but because I hesitated to speak of it—which I am 
now resolved to disclose to you. For I think that 
it is profitable for you to hear about it, and that 
it is becoming in me to speak, as I am wont to do, 
without reserve. 

I observe that you are being painted in false 
colours by men who are jealous of you,” for one 
thing, and are, besides, in the habit of stirring up 
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vow eis Tapaxas Kabiordvar, Kal TiHVv €lpyynv 77 
tots dAAots Kowny moXEpov Tots avr iStous elvau 
voulovrwy, ot mavtwv Tov ahAwy dpwednoavres 
meplt THs ons Suvdpews A€yovaw, ws ody UTEP Tis 
‘EMdSo0s GAX’ él radrnv avédverar, Kal od ToAdv 
74 xpévov 78n maow Hiv emBovdcters, Kat doy pev 
péArets Meconviois Bonfety, eav Ta rept Paxeis 
[97] dvocxnons, épyw 8° tro cavT@ mroveta Bau [leAomov- 
vygov UTdpxovat b€ gol OerradAot pev Ka OnBator 
Kal mavtes of ths “Apdixtvovias peTéxovTes ETOL- 
puot ovvakoAovbeiv, “Apyeior 5€ Kal Meoorjvor 
Kal MeyadoroXNirar Kal tOv aAAwy zroAXot ovp- 
modepeiv Kal movety avactadtovs AaKedatpovious* 
nv de Tadra mpaéns, ws Kal TOv ddAwv ‘EAAjvev 
15 padiws Kpatnoes. Tadta ddAvapotvtes Kat pa- 
oKovtTes axpip@s <idévar, Kal Tayéws amavTa TO 
Aoyw Kataotpeddmevot, ToAAOds TreiPovar, Kal pa- 
otra pev Tovs TOV ab’T@v Kak@v émiOvpobytas av 
mep ot AoyomowbvTes, Emeita Kal Tods ovdEVL 
Aoyion.@ xpwpevous brép THv Kkowav, adda wavTa- 
Tacw avacbrtws dSiaKkeyévovs Kal moAAjy xapw 
exovtas Tots trép att@v doPeitcbar Kai Sdediévar 
TpooTrovovupevois, ETL 5€ TOUS OdK aTrOdOKLyULaLoVTAS 
To doxety émBovdevew oe Tots “EAAnow, adda TH 
aitiay tavTnv a€iav emOuplas efvar vopilovras. 


* The Messenians were at war with Sparta and in alliance 
with Philip. Paus, iv. 28. 2. o See 20. 

¢ The Amphictyony was an association of states for the 
protection of the worship of Apollo at Delphi (Grote, Hist. 
li. pp. 248 ff.). The members of the Amphictyony, among 
whom the Thebans and the Thessalians were prominent, 
were now engaged in the Sacred War against the Phocians, 
seeking to wrest from the latter the control of the Temple. 
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trouble in their own cities—men who look upon a 
state of peace which is for the good of all as a state 
of war upon their selfish interests. Heedless of all 
other considerations, they keep talking about your 
power, representing that it is being built up, not 
in behalf of Hellas, but against her, that you have 
for a long time been plotting against us all, and that, 
while you are giving it out that you intend to go 
to the rescue of the Messenians,@ if you can settle 
the Phocian question, you really design to subdue 
the Peloponnesus to your rule. The Thessalians,? 
they say, and the Thebans, and all those who belong 
to the Amphictyony,’ stand ready to follow your 
lead; while the Argives, the Messenians, the 
Megalopolitans,? and many of the others are pre- 
pared to join forces with you and wipe out the 
Lacedaemonians ; and if you succeed in doing this, 
you will easily be master of the rest of Hellas. By 
speaking this rubbish, by pretending to have exact 
knowledge and by speedily effecting in words the 
overthrow of the whole world, they are convincing 
many people. They convince, most of all, those 
who hunger for the same calamities as do the speech- 
makers ; next, those who exercise no judgement 
about their common welfare, but, utterly obtuse in 
their own perceptions, are very grateful to men 
who pretend to feel alarm and fear in their behalf ; 
and lastly, those who do not deny that you appear 
to be plotting against the Hellenes, but are of the 
opinion that the purpose with which you are charged 
is a worthy ambition. 


In 338 z.c. Philip had been invited by the Amphictyony to 
join them against the Phocians. 
@ See 49 ff. 
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: 
79 “Iows ody drrodapBdvers puxpoyvyiav elvar 7d 
[98] trav PrAacdynpovvrwy Kal dAvapovyTwy Kal TOV TeL- 
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For these latter are so far divorced from intelli- 
gence that they do not realize that one may apply 
the same words in some cases to a man’s injury, in 
others to his advantage. For example, if at the 
present moment one were to say that the King of 
Asia was plotting against the Hellenes, and had 
made preparations to send an expedition against 
us, he would not be saying anything disparaging of 
him ; nay, he would, on the contrary, make us think 
more highly of his courage and his worth. But if, 
on the other hand, one should bring this charge 
against one of the descendants of Heracles, who 
made himself the benefactor of all Hellas, he would 
bring upon him the greatest opprobrium. For who 
would not feel indignation and loathing if a man 
should be found to be plotting against those in 
whose behalf his ancestor elected to live a life 
of perils, and if he made no effort to preserve the 
good will which the latter had bequeathed as a 
legacy to his posterity, but, heedless of these 
examples, set his heart on reprehensible and wicked 
deeds ? 

You ought to give these matters careful thought, 
and not look on with indifference while rumours 
are springing up around you of the sort which your 
enemies seek to fasten upon you, but which your 
friends, to a man, would not hesitate to deny. And 
yet it is in the feelings of both these parties that 
you can best see the truth as to your own interests. 

Perhaps, however, you conceive that it argues a 
mean spirit to pay attention to the drivellers who 
heap abuse upon you and to those who are influenced 
by what they say, especially when your own con- 
science is free from any sense of guilt. But you 
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Karappovely | Tod TAnOous, wndé Tapa juucpov nyet- 
oat TO “Tapa maow evdoxuety, adAGa Tore voile 
Kaniy ¢ exew Kal peyadny TIP bogav Kal mpémovoay 
gol Kal Tots mpoyovous Kal Tots id’ tuav wempaype- 
vous, OTav ovTw diabAs Tous “"EMyvas, woTrep opas 
Aakedayoviovs Te Tmpos Tovs eavT@v Baovhéas 
éyovras tovs & éraipovs Tovs aovs mpos ce dia- 
Keypéevous. €aTe 8 od xademov TvxElv TovTwWY, TV 
eOeAnons Kowos admact yeveobar, Kal mavon Tats 
plev TOV TroAEwV olkeiws Exwv, mpos de Tas addo- 
Tpiws Siaketpevos, ett 8 HV TA TOLadTa TpoaLph 
mparrel, e€ dv tots pev “EAAnow écer motes, 
tots dé BapBapous poBepos. 

Kai py Oavpdons, a 7eEp eméaretha Kal ™pos 
Avovdovov TIy Tupavvida KTNOG[LEVOV, el jure oTpa- 
TIYOS | Ov PATE pHTwp parr” adAAws Suvdorys Opa- 
odrepov cou duetAeypau Tay dAAwy. eyw yap Tpos 
pev TO TodTevecbat mdvTov advéoratos eyevouny 
TaV TOATHY (ovTE yap dwn € EoXOV ikavny ovTEe 
OAV duvayevnv oxhw xpjolar Kal poddvvecbat 
Kal AowWopetobae Tots emt Tob Brpatos KvAwdovupe- 
vous), ToD 5é ppovetv ray) Kat merardedobat Kadds, 
el Kai TIS dyporKorepov civar drjoe TO pn fev, 
audioBnT@, Kat Oeinv av ewavrov ovK é€v Tots 
drroheAcyuprevors aA’ év tots Tpoexovar TOV ddAAwv. 
Sud amep ETmLYELp@ ovpBovredvew Tov | TpoTrov TooTov, 
ov éyw mepuKa Kat dvvapat, Kal TH moAEt Kal Tots 
"EAAynot Kal T&v avdp@v tots évdoforarots. 


® See Hpist. ii. 6. 

» Tsocrates dwells on his disabilities repeatedly. Of. 
Epist. i. 9; Hpist. viii. 7; and Panath. 9,10. See General 
Introd. p. xix. 
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ought not to despise the multitude nor count it a 
little thing to have the respect of the whole world ; 
on the contrary, you ought then, and only then, to 
be satisfied that you enjoy a reputation which is 
good and great and worthy of yourself and of your 
forefathers and of the achievements of your line, 
when you have brought the Hellenes to feel toward 
you as you see the Lacedaemonians feel toward 
their kings,* and as your companions feel toward your- 
self. And it is not difficult for you to attain this 
if you determine to show yourself equally friendly 
to all, and cease treating some of the cities as friends 
and others as strangers, and if, furthermore, you 
fix your choice upon the kind of policy by which 
you can make yourself trusted by the Hellenes and 
feared by the barbarians. 

And do not be surprised (as I said in my letter to 
Dionysius after he had made himself master of 
Sicily) that I, who am not a general nor a public 
orator nor in any other position of authority, have 
expressed myself to you more boldly than the 
others. The fact is that nature has placed me more 
at a disadvantage than any of my fellow-citizens for 
a public career :® I was not given a strong enough 
voice nor sufficient assurance to enable me to deal 
with the mob, to take abuse, and bandy words with 
the men who haunt the rostrum ; but, though some 
will condemn my taste in saying so, I do lay claim 
to sane judgement and good education, and I would 
count myself in comparison with others not among 
the last, but among the foremost. And that is why I 
endeavour in this way, for which my nature and powers 
are suited, to give advice to Athens and to the Hellenes 
at large and to the most distinguished among men. 
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83 Tepi pev oy Tov eu@v Kab ov ou TpaxTéov 
€oTl mpos Tovs "EMyvas, oxedov aenKoas: mept € 
Tis oTparetas THs eis THY "Aoiav rats prev 7rdAeaw, 
as epyy XpHvat oe Suadddrrew, TOTE cvpBovrevoo- 
prev ws Xp?) Tohepety T™pos Tous BapBapous, érav 
ape: avTas dpovoovoas, Tpos oé de viv Troujao- 
paw Tovs Adyous, od THY adriy exw Sudvovay Kal 

[99] Kat? éxewny THY 7pAuxtav, oT eypapov Tmept TH 

84 avT7V brdbeow TavTny. TOTE fev yap TapeKedevd- 
Env tots adkovoopevois KaTayeAGv jou Kal KaTa- 
dpovety, Hv pn Kal TOY mpaypatwv Kal THs ddéys 
THs €avTod Kai TOO ypdovou TOD Trepl Tov Adyov d.a- 
Tpupbevros agios haivwpar dveErvav: viv 5€ doBodwar 
pen) TavTWY TOV Tpoewpy evenv Trohd KaTade€oTEpov 
TOXO duarex Geis. Kal yap mpos Tots ddAous é Ao- 
yos 6 TavyyupiKés, 6 TOvS aMous TOUS mept TiVv 
pirocogiavy SwatpiBovras edmopwrépouvs Toujoas, 
enol todd daropiay Tapéoyy Kev" OUTE yap Taira 
BovAopar A€yew Tots ev éxeivw Yveypappevors, ovr” 

85 ert Kawa dvvapat Cyretv. od perv dmoaraTéov 
eoriv, aAAa Aextéov rept dv treOeunv, 6 Te av 
broréoy Kal oupdepy ™pos TO metoat ve TabTa 
mparrew. kat yap qv €AXimw te Kal pr durynbd 
Tov avTov TpdTov ypaipat Tots TpoTEpov exdedope- 
vous, add’ ody drroyparpew y’ olwat yaptevtws Tots 
eFepydlecbar kal Ovamrovely Suvapievots. 

86 Diy juev obv dipxiy Tod Adyov Tod ovpTravTos 
olwar merovfobar TavTnY, WV TEP TpoaTKEL TOvS emt 


2 Paneg. 14. 


>» Not an empty boast. See Havet, Introduction to 
Cartelier’s Antid. pp. lxxv ff. 
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Now regarding myself, and regarding the course 
which you should take toward the Hellenes, perhaps 
no more need be said. But as to the expedition 
against Asia, we shall urge upon the cities which 
I have called upon you to reconcile that it is their 
duty to go to war with the barbarians, only when 
we see that they have ceased from discord. For 
the present, I shall address myself to you, not, how- 
ever, with the same confidence as I had at that 
period of my life when I was writing on this same 
subject. For then I challenged my audience to 
visit their ridicule and contempt upon me if I did 
not manifestly treat the question in a way which 
was worthy of the matter in hand and of my reputa- 
tion and of the time which I had devoted to the 
discourse.* But now I dread lest what I say may 
fall far short of every claim I then made; for, apart 
from the other disabilities under which I labour, my 
Panegyricus, which has enriched the other men who 
make philosophy their business,? has left me quite 
impoverished, because I am neither willing to repeat 
what I have written in that discourse nor am I at 
my age able to cast about for new things. However, 
I must not shirk my task, but must say in support of 
the enterprise which I have proposed whatever occurs 
to me as likely to persuade you to undertake it. 
For even if I fall short in any degree, and am not 
able to write in the style of my former publications, 
I think that I shall at any rate present an attractive 
sketch for those who have the energy to elaborate 
the details and carry the work to completion. 

The point of departure, then, which I have taken 
for my whole discussion is, I believe, the one which 
is proper for those who urge an expedition against 
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tiv "Aciav weWovtas otparevew. det yap pndev 
mpotepov mparrew, mplv av AaBn Tis Tovs “EAAnvas 
dvoty Oarepov, 7) ovvaywrilopevous 7 moAARY €v- 
vorav €xovtas Tois mpattopévos. dv “Aynathaos 
6 dd€as elvar Aakedaysoviwy dpoviyswtatos dduvyw- 

87 pnoev, od dia Kakiav, adda dia diAdoTysiav. axe 
yap dittas éemOupias, Kadas prev apdotépas, ov 
ovpdwvotoas 8 adAdAjdats odd dpa mpatrecbar 
duvapévas. mpoynpeito yap Paoiret te zroAepetv, 
Kal Tovs éTaipous eis Tas moAELs Tas avT@V KaT- 
ayayeiy Kal Kuplovs Tovfoat TOV Tpaypatwv. 
ovveBaivev obv ex pev THs Tpaypatelas Ths dmEp 
TOV étaipwy ev Kakols Kal Kwwdvvots elvat Tovs 
“EMzvas, dua de Thy Tapayiy Tv evOdde yuyvope- 
vyV p21) oxohny dyew pnde dvvacbar mohepety Tots 

88 BapBapors. Wor €x TOV ayvonbevrey Kat é€ketvov 
TOV xpdvov pdd.ov Katapyabety bt Set Tods dpOAs 
BovAevopeévous un mpdotepov exdhépew mpds Bacréa 

[100] aéAeuov, ply av diadAa&n tis Tods “EAAnvas Kat 
mavon THs pavias THs vov adrois éveotwons: a 
Tep Kat col oupPeBovAeuKotes TUyYadvomer. 

89 Ilept pév ody tovtwv oddels dv avteimety TOV 
ed fpovotytwy ToAujoeev* olwat dé TOV pev aAAwY 
Et TLat Od€eve TEpl THs oTpaTelas THs els THY ’Aciav 
ovpBovrevew, emt TavTnv av emumeceiv THY Tapa- 
KAnow, A€éyovras Ws Scot TEP eTEXELpNoaV TpOs TOV 
Baowréa odepeiv, dact ovverecev €& addEwv ev 
yevéobat Aaumpots, ek meviitwv dé wAovatous, ek 
Tamewav dé ToAARs ywpas Kat moAEwv SeomdrTats. 


® Cf. Paneg. 15. 
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Asia.* For one must undertake nothing until he 
finds the Hellenes doing one of two things : either 
actually supporting the undertaking or according it 
their entire approval. It was this which Agesilaus, 
for all that he was looked upon as the most sagacious 
of the Lacedaemonians, disregarded, not because of 
incapacity but because of ambition. For he had two 
aims, which, though laudable, were not consistent, 
and could not be carried out at the same time, since 
he was resolved both to make war against the King 
and to restore his friends to their cities and put them 
in control of affairs.2 Naturally the result of his 
efforts in behalf of his friends was that the Hellenes 
were involved in troubles and perils, and, owing to 
the confusion which arose at home, had neither the 
time nor the power to make war upon the barbarians. 
So from the mistakes of inadvertence at that time it 
is easy to draw the lesson that those who would take 
sane counsel must not begin a war against the King 
until someone has composed the quarrels of the 
Hellenes and has cured them of the madness which 
now afflicts them. And this is just what I have 
advised you to do. 

On these points no man of intelligence would 
venture to contradict me. But I think that if any 
of the others should be prompted to advise you in 
favour of the expedition against Asia, they would 
resort to a plea of this kind: that it has been the 
fortune of all who have undertaken a war against 
the King, without exception, to rise from obscurity 
to brilliant distinction, from poverty to wealth, and 
from low estate to be masters of many lands and 


> The same explanation of Agesilaus’s failure is given in 
Epist. ix. 13. 
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eya oF ovK eK TOV Towovraw perrw ce maparadety, 
avAv éx TOV HTuxnKevar d0€avrwv, Aéyw 5° éx TOV 
pera Kuvpov Kal KXedpyov ovaoTpaTevoapLeveay. 
*Exetvous yap opohoyetrat ViKHOaL [Lev peaxo- 
jeevous dmacay Ty Bacidéws Ovvap TOGOUTOY, 
Oaov mep av et Tats yovargy avuTa@v ovveBadov, 
70n 8° eyKpatets Soxobvras elvas TOV Tpayparov 
dua THY Képou TMpoTréTevay aTUXTGaL* mepixaph 
yap abrov evra kal SimKovta moAd mpo av 
adAwv, é€v jéaous yevomevov Tots moAEmiows azo- 
davetv. GAN Guws tHALKAvTHS ovppopas oup- 
meoovans ovTw odddpa Katedpovyncev 6 Baotdreds 
Ths TEept adTov Suvduews, Wate TpoKadrcadpevos 
KAdapyov Kat rods ddAovs ayepdvas «is Adyov 
edeiv, Kal tovTois pev tmioxvotpevos peydAas 
dwpeas Swcew, Tots 6’ adAots OTpaTitats EvTeAT 
TOV probov amodovs dmomeipew, Tovavrats eAriow 
dmayayopevos, xal mlatets dovs TOV exel vouilo- 
peveov Tas peylotas, ovMaBav avrovs dmeéxrewve, 
Kat waAdov elAeTo mept Tovs Beods efapapretv 7 
Tots oTparucbtaus OUTwWs Epruots over oupBadrety. 
ware Tis dy yévoito TapaKAnous ravrns KadAteov 
Kat qmustoTépa; daivovtat yap KaKetvor Kparn- 
cavTes av av Bacrrews Tpaypatov, ef pt) Sead 
Kopov. gol dé THy 7 atuvxyiav THY TOTE yeyern- 
peevny ov Xaherov prddgacbar, ToD TE OTpAaTO- 
qesov TOD KpaTnoavTos Tv éKeivouv Sdvap 
pddvov moAd KpeitTov KaTacKevdcacbar. KaiTo 
TOUTWY Gyuporepenv drapEavTwy m@s od xp7) Oap- 
A 
pelv motovpevov THY OTpaTetay TavTHV; 


* See Paneg. 145-149, where the same episode is used to 
the same point in similar language. 
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cities. I, however, am not going to urge you on 
such grounds, but by the example of men who were 
looked upon as failures : I mean those who took the 
field with Cyrus and Clearchus.* 

Every one agrees that these won as complete a 
victory in battle over all the forces of the King as if 
they had come to blows with their womenfolk, but that 
at the very moment when they seemed to be masters 
of the field they failed of success, owing to the im- 
petuosity of Cyrus. For he in his exultation rushed in 
pursuit far in advance of the others; and, being caught 
in the midst of the enemy, was killed. But the King, 
notwithstanding that his foes had suffered so severe 
a loss, felt so thorough a contempt for his own forces 
that he invited Clearchus and the other captains to 
a parley, promising to give them great gifts and to 
pay their soldiers their wages in full and to give 
them safe convoy home; then, having lured them 
by such prospects, and having assured them by the 
most solemn pledges known to the Persians, he 
seized them and put them to death, deliberately 
choosing to outrage the gods rather than risk 
a clash with our soldiers, bereft though they now 
were of Cyrus’s aid. And what challenge could 
be nobler or more convincing than this? For it 
is evident that, if it had not been for Cyrus, even 
that army would have overthrown the power of 
the King. But for you it is easy both to guard 
against the disaster which befell at that time and 
to equip yourself with an armament much stronger 
than that which defeated the forces of the King. 
How, then, since you possess both these advantages, 
ean you fail to undertake this expedition with all 
confidence ? 
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Kai pndels brroAaBy pe BovrAcoBar Aabetv, Ott 
TOUTI evea. TéppaKa TOV avrov Tpomov ov Tp 
mpoTEpov. eémoras yap éml Tas avras diavoias 
etAopnv aay move yAuxopevos Ta dedyAwpeva 
Kahds éTépws etzrety: Kat yap el pev emideréw 
ETTOLOULLNV, emrerpeopiny dv dmavTa Ta Towabra. di0- 


94 pedyew, gol dé ov pBovredtav [L@pos ay Ws et 


95 


96 


TEept THY AeEw meta xpdvov SiérpiBov 7] 7 mept Tas 
mpagers, ére O° et Tovds aMous opav Tots ewots 
Xpwpevous abros pLovos Garevxopay Tav om euod 
Tporepov elpnLevenv Tots pev ovv oiketous TUXOY 
av xpnoatuny, nv qov opddpa. KateTelyn Kat 
Tem), TOV & dAAor picwy ovdev ay mpoodeeaipny, 
womTep ov ev TH TrapeAdvte ypova. 

Taira pev obv ottws: doce? 5é wow pera Tatra 
Tept Tis TapacKevys dvahexréov elvat THs TE Gol 
yernoopevns Kal Tijs exeivous brapEdons. TO peev 
Towvv peéytoTov, av pev TOUS "EMqvas evvous 
e€eus, HV mep eOeArjons eypetvar Tots wept TovTwWV 
eipnevots, exeivor dé dud Tas SeKadapylas Tas emt 
Aaxedatpoviwy ds oidv te Suapeveatatous. aAWyodv- 
To yap Kupou pev Kal KXedpyou KatopwodvTewy 
pardXrov eve dovAcdoew, Bacwéws dé Kparijoavros 
dmarayjcecbae TOV KaK@V Tay TapovTe@y: fe) 
Ep Kal ovvemecev adrois. Kal wv Kal oTpaTi- 
Tas ov pev €€ EToim“ov Arner TocovTOVs daoUs av 


@ This apology is curious, since Greek orators habitually 
repeated identical passages in dealing with the same situa- 
tions. Cf. Antid. 74. 

» Of. Antid. 55. An * epideictic” speech was a lecture 


whose aim was to display the rhetorical powers of the 
speaker. 


© See Paneg. 110 ff. 
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And let no one suppose that I desire to conceal 
the fact that I have in some instances expressed 
myself in the same manner as upon a former occasion. 
For, coming to the same thoughts, I have preferred 
not to go through the effort of striving to phrase 
differently what has already been well expressed.¢ 
It is true that if I were making an epideictic speech ® 
I should try to avoid scrupulously all such repeti- 
tions ; but now that I am urging my views upon you, 
I should have been foolish if I had spent more time on 
the style than on the subject matter, and if, further- 
more, seeing that the other orators make free with 
my writings, I alone had abstained from what I have 
said in the past. So, then, I may perhaps be allowed 
to use what is my own, if at any time I am greatly 
pressed and find it suitable, although I would not 
now any more than in times past appropriate any- 
thing from the writings of other men. 

We may, then, regard these points as settled. 
But next in order I think that I should speak of the 
war-strength which will be available to you as com- 
pared with that which Clearchus and his followers 
had. First and most important of all, you will have 
the good will of the Hellenes if you choose to abide 
by the advice which I have given you concerning 
them ; they, on the other hand, found the Hellenes 
intensely hostile because of the decarchies ¢ which 
the Lacedaemonians had set up; for the Hellenes 
thought that, if Cyrus and Clearchus should succeed, 
their yoke would be heavier still, but that if the 
King conquered they would be delivered from their 
present hardships ; and this is just what did happen 
to them. Besides, you will find as many soldiers at 
your service as you wish, for such is now the state of 
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BovdnOfjs: obrw yap exer Ta THs “EAAdSos, wore 
pdov elvar ovorijoae oTpatomedov pretCov Kal KpetT- 
Tov ek TOV TAavwWpéevwn 7) TOV moATeEvopLevewy* EV 
éxelvors 5€ Tots ypdvois odK Hv EeviKov ovdev, 
dor avayxalopevor Eevodoyety ex tv moAcwv 
mAéov aviAvcKov «is Tas Sidopevas Tots avAAEyovat 
Swpeds 7) TH els Tods oTpatwitas pofopopay. 

97 Kat puyv ef BovdnOetwev eEerdoar Kal tapaPadeiv 
a€ TE TOV Viv yynodpevov THs GTpateias Kat Bov- 

Nevodpevov wept amdvrwy Kal KXéapyov tov ém- 

oTaTyoavTa Tv TOTE TpaypaTwr, «dpHoomev 

exeivov ev oddemids mobmoTe Suvduews mpdTEpoV 
ovTe vauTiKns ovte melis KaTaoTdvTa KUpLOV, 

GAN éx Tihs atvxias Tihs ovuBdons adt@ zrept 

TH TrEeipov dvopacTov yevouevov, oe dé TooatTa 

Kal TyAKadTa TO peyeos Siatempaypevov: sept 

@v el pev mpos étépovs tov Adyov ézovodpny, 

KaA@s av elye SueAPetv, mpds ae dé diadeyopevos, 

ei Tas ods mpdfets cou Sdie€voinv, SiKaiws av 

avontos dua Kal meplepyos elvar SoKoinv. 

99 “Agvov d€ prnobjvac Kat tTav Bacwéwv apdo- 
Tépwv, ef dv aol te cupBovrAedw orparevew Kal 
mpos ov KAéapyos éroAgunoer, iv’ éxatépov tiv 
yropnv Kat THv Sdvauww €idfs. 6 wev ToWuY TOU- 
Tov TaTHp THY TOAW THY AETepav Kal maAW THY 
Aakedayoviwy KateroAdunoev, odtos 8 oddevds 


98 
[102] 


® See Paneg. 168 and note. 

» Cyrus gave Clearchus about ten thousand pounds 
with which to levy mercenaries. Xen. Anabd. i. 1. 9. 

°¢ Artaxerxes II., 405-359 B.c. 

¢ This is inexact. He is probably thinking of the defeat 
of the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War in which Sparta 
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affairs in Hellas that it is easier to get together a 
greater and stronger army from among those who 
wander in exile than from those who live under their 
own polities. But in those days there was no body 
of professional soldiers, and so, being compelled to 
collect mercenaries from the several states, they had 
to spend more money on bounties? for their recruit- 
ing agents than on pay for the troops. And, lastly, 
if we should be inclined to make a careful review of 
the two cases and institute a comparison between you, 
who are to be at the head of the present expedition 
and to decide on every measure, and Clearchus, 
who was in charge of the enterprise of that day, we 
should find that he had never before been in command 
of any force whatever on either land or sea and yet 
attained renown from the misfortune which befell him 
on the continent of Asia ; while you, on the contrary, 
have succeeded in so many and such mighty achieve- 
ments that if I were making them the subject of 
a speech before another audience, I should do well 
to recount them, but, since I am addressing myself 
to you, you would rightly think it senseless and 
gratuitous in me to tell you the story of your own 
deeds. 

It is well for me to speak to you also about the 
two Kings, the one against whom I am advising you 
to take the field, and the one against whom Clearchus 
made war, in order that you may know the temper 
and the power of each. In the first place, the father ° 
of the present King once defeated our city 7 and later 
the city of the Lacedaemonians,’ while this King’ 
had the assistance of Persia; but Artaxerxes II. came to 
the throne in the year of the battle of Aegospotami. 

e At the battle of Cnidus with the help of Conon, 394 8.c. 

*# Artaxerxes III., 359-339 B.c. 
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TUWTOTE TOV oTparevpatov TOV THY xepav avrod 


100 Avpasvopevev emekpatnoe. ere?” 6 pev THY 


101 


*Aciav dnacav mapa Tov ‘EMjvev év tats ovv- 
Ojrcaus eféhaBev, ovTos bé€ ToGOUTOU bet T&v dddwv 
dpxew, aor obbe Tov exdobevaav avT@ moAcwv 
eyKparns éoTw. wor ovdels daTis odK GV arropy- 
Cele, TOTEPA xe?) vopilery ToUTOV adrav ddeordvat 
du avavdpiay, iy Kelas dmepewpaKevar Kal KaTa- 
medpovnkevat THS BapBapixtjs Suvacretas. 

Ta Toivwy mTepl THY XwWpav ws SudKerrat, tis 
ovK ay dxovoas mapoévuviein mrohepety mpos avrov ; 
Aiyurros yap adevornKet plev Kal Kat éxetvov 
TOV xpovor, od piv ard edoBotvto py mote 
Baotheds avros TounodLevos oTparetav KpaTyaete 
Kal THs Sua TOV ToTapoV Svaxwpias Kal THs aAAns 
Tapackevys amdons: viv 8 obttos am7ddakev 
av’tovs Tod déovs TovTOV. ovpTapacKevacdpevos 
yap Svvapuv donv olds 7 Hv mAEloTHY, Kal oTpaTev- 
gas em avtovs, ampAfev éexeifev od povov 7T- 
tTnJeis, aAAa Kai KatayeAacbeis Kai dd€as ovte 


/ la ~ 
102 BaotArcvew ovTe otpatynyety aévos elvat. Ta ToWvV 


mept Kumpov kai Dowikny kat Kirrcxiav Kat tov 
Tomov éketvov, OBev exp@vTo VAUTLK®, Tore pev 
Hv Bactréws, vov dé Ta pev agéorne, Ta 8 &v 
Toh€puep Kal Kaxots ToooUToLs €oTiv, aor’ exelvy 
peev pdev elvat ToUTwY TOv eOvav yphoysov, cot 


o, nv ToAepety mpos avTov Bovanbijs, ovpdopws 


103 ew kat pnv “ldpréa ye tov edaopwtatov Tav 


« Treaty of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff., 175 ff. 
> Paneg. 140, 161. © Paneg. 161. 
@ Paneg. 162. 
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has never overcome anyone of the armies which have 
been violating his territory. Secondly, the former 
took the whole of Asia from the Hellenes by the 
terms of the Treaty ¢; while this King is so far from 
exercising dominion over others that he is not in 
control even of the cities which were surrendered to 
him ; and such is the state of affairs that there is 
no one who is not in doubt what to believe—whether 
he has given them up because of his cowardice, or 
whether they have learned to despise and contemn 
the power of the barbarians. 

Consider, again, the state of affairs in his empire. 
Who could hear the facts and not be spurred to war 
against him? Egypt was, it is true, in revolt? even 
when Cyrus made his expedition; but her people 
neyertheless were living in continual fear lest the 
King might some day lead an army in person and 
overcome the natural obstacles which, thanks to the 
Nile, their country presents, and all their military 
defences as well. But now this King has delivered 
them from that dread; for after he had brought 
together and fitted out the largest force he could 
possibly raise and marched against them, he retired 
from Egypt not only defeated, but laughed at and 
scorned as unfit either to be a king or to command 
an army. Furthermore, Cyprus and Phoenicia and 
Cilicia, and that region from which the barbarians 
used to recruit their fleet, belonged at that time to 
the King, but now they have either revolted from him 
or are so involved in war and its attendant ills that 
none of these peoples is of any use to him; while 
to you, if you desire to make war upon him, they will 
be serviceable. And mark also that Idrieus,? who 
is the most prosperous of the present rulers of the 
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vov mept THV T7TELtpov TMpoonKer dvopeveotepov elvat 
Tots Baothéws mpadypace TOV TohepovvT wv: 7 
TavTwY y av ety oxeThucitaros, el pa Bovdouro 
cataheAvobau TavTyy THY apxnv, THY aikvoopLevny 
[ev TOV ddeddov, mroAcunoacay d€ mpos abrov, 
amavra de TOV Xpovov emBovAcvovoay Kal Bov- 
Aopevgy Tov TE owparos avToo Kal Tov Xpnpeateov 
amdvrev yevéobar Kupiay. brép av dedias vov 
pev dvayKalerat Bepamevew avTov Kal _Xpnpeara. 
modAa Kal? éxaotov Tov eviavTov avaTrepuTew* et 
de ad dwaBains «ls THY TITELpOV, eKelvos T av 
dopevos toot Bonfov HKEW avT@ GE vopila, TOV 
i ddMcov oaTpam@v moods dmooTnoEls, ip 
brdaxn THY eAevbepiay abrois, Kal TOUVOJLAa TOTO 
vaotretpns eis THv "Aciav, 6 mep eis Ttovs “EA- 
Anvas elomecov Kal THY HueTépav Kal THY AaKkedat- 
poviwy apy7jyv Katréduaev. 
"Ere 8° av mAciw Aéyew emeyelpovv, dv Tpd 
yew E€mTEexElpour, TpoTrov 
TroAc Lav TaXLOT av TepLyevolo ths Tod BacwWéws 
Suvdwews: vov d€ doBodpwar p7} TWES eTUT YL OWOW 
Hetv, € pen dev TUTOTE [eTaXelpladevos TOV OTpa- 
THYLKa@Y vov ToAUwnY col mapawety TO tA€toTa 
Kal pey.oTa SuamreTpaypevw Kata TOAELOV. woTE 
Tept ev TOUTWY ovdEeY Olwat Sety TrAciw AEyeLv. 
Ilepi d€ TH GAAwr, yodpuat Tov Te TaTépa Gov 
Kal Tov KTyHOdpEVvov THY Bacirelay Kal TOV TOD 
yévous apxnyov, «i TO ev ein Deus, ot dé Sv- 


@ Mausolus. 
> “Freedom ” of the Greeks from Athenian tyranny was 
the avowed object of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
War, Thue. iv. 86. Cf. Paneg. 122. 
° Amyntas | Be @ Perdiccas I. See 32, note. 
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mainland, must in the nature of things be more 
hostile to the interests of the King than are those 
who are making open war against him ; verily he 
would be of all men the most perverse if he did not 
desire the dissolution of that empire which outrages 
his brother, which made war upon himself, and which 
at all times has never ceased to plot against him in 
its desire to be master of his person and of all his 
wealth. It is through fear of these things that he 
is now constrained to pay court to the King and to 
send him much tribute every year ; butif you should 
cross over to the mainland with an army, he would 
greet you with joy, in the belief that you were come 
to his relief; and you will also induce many of the 
other satraps to throw off the King’s power if you 
promise them “‘ freedom ” and scatter broadcast over 
Asiathat word which, when sown among the Hellenes, 
has broken up both our empire and that of the 
Lacedaemonians.? 

I might go on and endeavour to speak at greater 
length on how you could carry on the war so as to 
triumph most quickly over the power of the King; 
but as things are, I fear that I might lay myself open 
to criticism if, having had no part in a soldier’s life, 
I should now venture to advise you, whose achieve- 
ments in war are without parallel in number and 
magnitude. Therefore on this subject I think I 
need say nothing more, 

But to proceed with the rest of my discourse, I 
believe that both your own father ° and the founder 
of your kingdom,’ and also the progenitor of your 
race ‘—were it lawful for Heracles and possible for 


¢ Heracles. The latter was precluded by his divinity ; 
Amyntas and Perdiccas by their death. 
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vapw AdBouev, TOV adbtdv ay TovTwv yeveoba 
106 ovpPoddous Ov mep eya. XpO paw de TeKpnplots 
e€ dv Ss.amempaypevoe Tuyxdvovow. 6 TE yap 
mathp gov mpos tas modes tavtas, als aot 
Tapaw® mpocéexew Tov vobv, Tpos amdoas oiKelws 
elyev: 6 TE KTNOGLEVOS rH apxynv, petlov hpovi- 
cas TOV adtod modTOv Kat povapxias emuBupnoas, 
ovx dpoiws €Bovrevoato Tois mpos Tas TovavTas 
107 piAdotysias Oppwpevors. ot pev yap ev Tals avTav 
moXeot oTdoeis Kal Tapayds Kal odayas Eep- 
mouovvTes EKT@VTO TIV TYyLY TavTHV, O S€ TOV 
bev tomov tov “EAAnviKov 6Aws ciace, THY 8 ev 
Maxkedovia Bacwretav Katacxety éemeOunoev’ Ari- 
oTato yap tTovs pev “EAAnvas odK« €ifiapévous 
drropeveww TAS Lovapxias, Tods 8’ adAAous od duva- 
[104] wevous advev THs TovadTys Suvacteias SiotKeivy TOV 
108 Biov tov odérepov abtav. Kat yap tor cuveBn 
dia TO yravar mept TovTwy adrov idiws Kal Ti 
Baowretav yeyevqobar todd Tv ddAwv e&yAAay- 
pevnv: povos yap “EAAjvwv ody dpuodtirov yévous 
apxew a€wicas povos Kal duaduyety HdvvjAn Tods 
Kwdvvous Tos TEpl Tas povapylas yuyvomevous. 
Tovs pev yap év tots “KAAnow rovodrov te S1a- 
TeTpayyevovs evpoyuev av od jLovoyv avtods 
duePOappévovs, GAA Kal TO yévos adray é& 
avopdmwv jdaviopévov, éxetvov 8 adrov 7 ev 
evdayovia tov Biov diayaydvta, TH TE yever 
katadirdvTa Tas adtas Tyas domep adtos elyev. 


@ With Athens, Aeschines, On the Embassy, 26; with 
Sparta, Xen. Hell. v. 2. 38. POR Argos. 
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the others to appear as your counsellors—would 
advise the very things which I have urged. I draw 
my inference from their actions while they lived. 
For your father, in dealing with those states which 
I am urging you to cultivate, kept on friendly terms 4 
with them all. And the founder of your empire, 
although he aspired higher than did his fellow- 
citizens ® and set his heart on a king’s power, was 
not minded to take the same road as others who 
set out to attain a like ambition. For they 
endeavoured to win this honour by engendering 
factions, disorder, and bloodshed in their own cities ; 
he, on the other hand, held entirely aloof from 
Hellenic territory, and set his heart upon occupying 
the throne of Macedon. For he knew full well that 
the Hellenes were not accustomed to submit to the 
rule of one man, while the other races were incapable 
of ordering their lives without the control of some 
such power. And so it came about, owing to his 
unique insight in this regard, that his kingship has 
proved tobe quite set apart from thatof the generality 
of kings : for, because he alone among the Hellenes 
did not claim the right to rule over a people of 
kindred race, he alone was able to escape the perils 
incident to one-man power. For history discovers to 
us the fact that those among the Hellenes who have 
managed to acquire such authority have not only 
been destroyed themselves but have been blotted, 
root and branch, from the face of the earth ;¢ while 
he, on the contrary, lived a long and happy life 
and left his seed in possession of the same honours 
which he himself had enjoyed. — 


¢ The Pisistratidae of Athens. A recent case in point 
was the murder of Alexander of Pherae. Cf. To Nicocles, 5. 
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109 epi TOWWUV ‘Hpaxdéous, | ot pev adAou THY av- 
dplav tpvobvtes adtob Kal tovs dldovs dirrarpt- 
Opobvtes duarehobor, mept de Trav dAAwy Tov TH 
pox7 Tpocovrey ayalayv ovdels ovte TV ToUnTav 
OUTE Trav Aoyorroveay ovdepiay pavncera pvetav 
TeTIOUNPEVOS. eyw 8° 6p pev TOTov toLvov Kal 
TavTaTacw ddveEepyaorov, ov puuKpov ovde KEVOV, 
ddA. ToAA@y ev emraivey Kal Kaddy mpatewv 
yeuovta, .mobotvTa dé tov abiws av duvyfevra 

110 duaAdexOvar epi adt@v: ed’ dv et ev vewTEpos 
Ov eméoTynv, padiws av émédeEa Tov mpdyovov 
tuav Kal TH ppovyce. Kat TH didoTysia Kal TH 
Oucaoodvy mA€ov OueveyKovra mavTwy TOV Tpo- 
yeyernweveov 7 TH popn TH Too ow paros: vov & 
emeNeov én avrov, Kal KaTLOWY TO 7AHGos TOV 
evovTwy eimeiv, THY TE dvvayw THY Tapodady pot 
Karepepfapuny Kal TOV Adyov Holounv durddovov 
dy Vevopevov ToD viv dvayryvookopevov. TOV 

ev otv dAdAwv dméorny dua Tas airias TavTas, 
putav de mpagw e€ adr ay edaBor, " TeEp ay Tpoo- 
HKovoa peev Kal mpémrovea Tots TpoetpnfL€evots, TOV 
d€ Kaipov éxovoa pddioTa ovppetpov Tots viv 
Acyouevors. 

111 "Exeivos yap opav tiv “Eddda TohEpeoy Kal 
ordcewy Kal ToM@y aAAwy KaK@Y pLeoTnV ovoay, 
mavoas TadTa Kal duaddagas Tas moAEts Tpos ad 
Arras drredetke Tots emuytyvopevous, pe8? dv xe?) 
Kal mpos ovs det Tos ToA€wous expepew. rrouoa- 

[105] wevos yap oTparetav emt Tpotay,  mep eye TOTE 
peylorny dvvayw Tv mepl THv ’Acliav, TocodTov 


* See Diod. iv. 17. > Hag. 16. 
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Coming now to Heracles, all others who praise 
him harp endlessly on his valour or recount his 
labours ; and not one, either of the poets or of the 
historians, will be found to have commemorated his 
other excellences—I mean those which pertain to 
the spirit. I, on the other hand, see here a field 
set apart and entirely unworked—a field not small 
nor barren, but teeming with many a theme for 
praise and with glorious deeds, yet demanding a 
speaker with ability to do them justice. If this 
subject had claimed my attention when I was 
younger, I should have found it easy to prove that 
it was more by his wisdom, his lofty ambition, and 
his justice than by his strength of body that your 
ancestor surpassed all who lived before his day. But 
approaching the subject at my present age, and seeing 
what a wealth of material there is in it to discuss, 
I have felt that my present powers were unequal to 
the task, and I have also realized that my discourse 
would run on to twice the length of that which is 
now before you to be read. For these reasons, 
then, I have refrained from touching upon his other 
exploits and have singled out one only—a story 
which is pertinent and in keeping with what I have 
said before, while being of a length best proportioned 
to the subject now in hand. 

When Heracles saw that Hellas was rife with 
wars and factions and many other afflictions, he first 
brought these troubles to an end and reconciled the 
cities with each other,* and then showed by his 
example to coming generations with whom and 
against whom it was their duty to go to war. For 
he made an expedition against Troy,? which was 
in those days the strongest power in Asia, and 
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Sujveyice Th oTpatnyia TOV mpos TH adTny TavTny 
dorepov moAcunadyTa, Gaov of pev peta THS Tov 
“EAAjvev Suvdwews ev reat béKa pLorus adriy 
eerrohopknoay, 6 8 év tpépats eddrroow 7 

Tooavrats Kal per’ oriyov oTparevoas: padios 
adtivy Kata Kpdtos etAev. Kal pera Tatra Tovs 
Bacwréas Tav elvav Trav ep’ éxarépas THs TTEetpov 
TH mapaNlav KaToUKOUyTeY dmavras amTteKTEWEV" 
ovs ovdeTTOT dy deplerpev, el pr) Kal THs Suvd- 
pews at’tav éexpdrnoev. tatra 5é mpdfas Tas 
oTnAas tas ‘Hpaxdgouvs Kadovpevas emowoaro, 
TpOTraLov pev TOV BapBapwr, pvnycetov de Tis 
dper is Ths avTob Kal TOV Kiwdvvwv, dpous dé THs 
t&v “Edjvev yadpas. 

Tovrov & évexad oot mept Tovtwyv duAAGor, iva 
yas OTL GE TUyXdvo TO Aoyw TapaKad@y emt 
ToavTas mpates, as emt TOV Epywv ol mpdyovot 
cov dativovrat Kka\A\loras mpoxpivavtes. amavTas 
fev ovv xp7) Tovs vodv éxovTas TOV KpdtioTov 
drrooTncapLevous meipacbae ylyvecbar TOLOUTOUS, 
pddora d€ Gol mpoorjKer. TO yap per) det ado - 
Tplous xpjoar Tapadetypaow, aA oiketov brap- 
xew, TOs ovK eikos on avrod oe mapokdveobar, 
Kal pirovicety oTwWs TO Tpoyove GavTov djoLoV 
Tapackevdcers; A€yw S ody ws dvuvnodpevov 
amdoas oe Lynoacbat Tas “Hpakréous mpa€éeus 
(odde yap av tov bedv evloe Suv beter): aaXa 
KaTd ye TO THS buxis 780s ab TP dtAavOpwriav 
Kal TV evvorav, Hv elyev els TOds “EMnvas, dvvau 


? Chiefs of barbarian tribes, such as Diomedes, Mygdon, 
Sarpedon, Busiris, Antaeus. 


> Kurope and Asia. Cf. Paneg. 35. 
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so far did he excel in generalship those who at a 
later time waged war against this same city, that, 
while they with the combined strength of Hellas 
found it difficult to take Troy after a siege which 
lasted ten years, he, on the other hand, in less than 
as many days, and with a small expedition, easily 
took the city by storm. After this, he put to death 
to a man all the princes? of the tribes who dwelt 
along the shores of both continents’ ; and these he 
could never have destroyed had he not first con- 
quered their armies. When he had done these 
things, he set up the Pillars of Heracles, as they 
are called, to be a trophy of victory over the 
barbarians, a monument to his own valour and the 
perils he had surmounted, and to mark the bounds 
of the territory of the Hellenes. 

My purpose in relating all this is that you may 
see that by my words I am exhorting you to a course 
of action which, in the light of their deeds, it is 
manifest that your ancestors chose as the noblest 
of all. Now, while all who are blessed with under- 
standing ought to set before themselves the greatest 
of men as their model, and strive to become like 
him, it behoves you above all to do so. For since 
you have no need to follow alien examples but have 
before you one from your own house, have we not 
then the right to expect that you will be spurred 
on by this and inspired by the ambition to make 
yourself like the ancestor of your race? I do not 
mean that you will be able to imitate Heracles in 
all his exploits; for even among the gods there 
are some who could not do that; but in the quali- 
ties of the spirit, in devotion to humanity, and in 
the good will which he cherished toward the Hellenes, 
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av opovwOjvat Tots éxeivou BovArjpacw. €oTt de 
aot mevobevre Tots om €o0 Aeyopevors Tuxew 


5 ddgys, otas cy avtos BovAnOjs: pddvov yap €orw 


ex Tov TaApovTwv Krnoacbar Ty kaddiorny, 7 
e€ dv tapéAaBes ent TV vov bmdpxYovoav 7po- 
eetv. oKeypat 8? ote ce Tuyxaveo mapakahav, e€ 
av Toujoer Tas oTparetas ov pera TOV BapBapev 
eb os ob Sticaudy eoTw, aAAd peta Tav ‘EMgjvev 
éml TovTous mpos ods mpoonker tos ad’ ‘Hpa- 
KAéous yeyovotas moAepeiv. 

Kat p17) Oavpdons, «¢ dua wavtds ce Tod Adyou 
TEelp@mat mpotpemew emi Te Tas evepyeoias Tas 
TOv ‘“EMjvev Kal mpadtyta Kal diAavOpwriav: 
op yap Tas jeev XarerorITaAs Av7pas ovcas 
Kal rots EXovor Kal Tots evTvyxdvovor, tas dé 
mpacTyTas ov povoyv emt TOV avOpwmwv Kal TOV 
aNwv Cawv amavrwy eddokyrovoas, adAd Kal TOV 
fedv tods pev THY dyabay aizlous jypy ovras 
’*OdAvprrious Tpooayopevouevous, tovs 8 én tats 
ouppopats Kal Tats TYyLeplats TeTAypLEVvoUs duc- 
Xepeorepas Tas emeovupias exovTas, kal TOV pev 
Kal tods idwwTas Kal Tas modes Kal vews Kal 
Booprods iSpupevous, tovs 8 ovr ev Tats evxats 
ovr év Tats Quotas TYLOLEVOLS, GAN azromoptas 
adr av Has TOLOULEVOUS cv evOujovjrevov eilew 
oavrov Xp), Kal jederav 6 Omrws ETL peaAAov 7 vov 
Touadryy dmavres Tept ood Ti wep efovow. 
xp?) dé Tods peiCovos ddés TOV aMAcov emOu- 
bobvras meptiPadAcobar ev TH Siavota Tas mpd€es 


* Repeated in Hpist. iii. 5. 
> 'The contrast is between Zeus, Apollo, Athena, ete., and 
the under-world deities Hades, Persephone, the Furies, ete. 
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you can come close to his purposes. And it lies in 
your power, if you will heed my words, to attain 
whatever glory you yourself desire ; for it is easier 
for you to rise from your present station and win 
the noblest fame than it has been to advance from 
the station which you inherited to the fame which 
is now yours.* And mark that I am summoning 
you to an undertaking in which you will make 
expeditions, not with the barbarians against men 
who have given you no just cause, but with the 
Hellenes against those upon whom it is fitting that 
the descendants of Heracles should wage war. 

And do not be surprised if throughout my speech 
I am trying to incline you to a policy of kindness 
to the Hellenes and of gentleness and humanity. 
For harshness is, I observe, grievous both to those 
who exercise it and to those upon whom it falls, 
while gentleness, whether in man or in the other 
animals, bears a good name; nay, in the case of 
the gods also we invoke as the “ Heavenly Ones” 
those who bless us with good things, while to those 
who are agents of calamities and punishments we 
apply more hateful epithets; in honour of the 
former, both private persons and states erect temples 
and altars, whereas we honour the latter neither 
in our prayers nor in our sacrifices, but practise 
rites to drive away their evil presence.” Bearing 
ever in mind these truths, you should habitually 
act and strive to the end that all men shall cherish 
even more than they do now such an opinion of 
your character. Indeed, those who crave a greater 
fame than that of other men must map out in their 
thoughts a course of action which, while practicable, 
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duvatas be, eOXT om _Opotas, eEepyaleabar dé 
lyreiv adras Ors av ov Katpol Tapaoiwaow. 

"EK moh@v o av KaTavoncelas ore det TobTOV 
TOV TpOTrOV mparrew, pddvora 8 ék T&v “‘Tdoov 
oupPavrwv. exetvos yap ovdev TovobTov olov ov 
KaTepyacdpevos peyiorns d0€ns eTUXEV, ovK ef 
cov émpakev, a ef ov edyoev> émovetto yap 
Tovs Aoyous ws els Ty TTTELpOV draPynoopmevos at 
Baorret Tohennowy. Orrov & 7Idowv doy povov 
xXpnodmevos ovTwSs atrov vino, molav Twa. xen 
mpoodoKay Tept ood yroepnv avrovs e€ew, Hv epyw 
Tabra mpaéns, Kal pddora. pev meupabis oAnv 
tiv Bactretav éreiv, el O€ HN, xadpav ore meloTyv 
adopioacbat Kal SadaBetv tv ’Aciar, as Agyouat 
TWeES, da0 KiArKias BEXPL warns, TpOs be ToU- 
Tous KTioa mores emt ToOUTW TH TOTM, Kal KaT- 
oukioat Tovs vov mAavwpevous 80 Seay tev Kal? 
Hépav Kal Avpavvopevous ois av éevt¥ywow. ovs 
et pr) Tavoopev abpalouevovs Biov atrots ixavov 
mopiaavres, Ajcovow Huds Tocodror yevopevor TO 
mAHO00s, ware pdev iTTov adtovs elvat doBepods 
Tots “EMyow 7 Tots BapBapors- @v ovdepiiay 
Tovovpcla mpovowar, aN’ dyvoodpev Kowov poBov 
Kat Kivduvoy aracw nyiv avfavouevoy. eoTw 
ovv dv8pds peya ppovobytos Kat PiAdAAnvos Kat 
Toppwrepw Tav adAwv TH Svavoig xabop@vros, 
amoypyoduevov tots TovwovTots mpds tovs Bap- 


* Jason, tyrant of Pherae, in Thessaly. His “‘ talked-of” 
expedition against Persia is mentioned also by Xen. Hell. 
vi. 1. 12. See General Introd. p. xl, footnote. 

> A catch phrase for the territory of Asia Minor. Cf. 

“ Asia from Cnidus to Sinope ” in Paneg. 162. 
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is at the same time close to the ideal, and seek to 
carry it into effect as opportunity presents a way. 
From many considerations you may realize that 
you ought to act in this way, but especially from 
the experiences of Jason.* For he, without having 
achieved anything comparable to what you have 
done, won the highest renown, not from what he 
did, but from what he said; for he kept talking as 
if he intended to cross over to the continent and 
make war upon the King. Now since Jason by use 
of words alone advanced himself so far, what opinion 
must we expect the world will have of you if you 
actually do this thing ; above all, if you undertake 
to conquer the whole empire of the King, or, at any 
rate, to wrest from it a vast extent of territory and 
. sever from it—to use a current phrase— “ Asia from 
Cilicia to Sinope ’’’® ; and if, furthermore, you under- 
take to establish cities in this region, and to settle 
in permanent abodes those who now, for lack of the 
daily necessities of life, are wandering from place 
to place and committing outrages upon whomsoever 
they encounter?* If we do not stop these men 
from banding together, by providing sufficient 
livelihood for them, they will grow before we know 
it into so great a multitude as to be a terror no less 
to the Hellenes than to the barbarians. But we 
pay no heed to them; nay, we shut our eyes to the 
fact that a terrible menace which threatens us all 
alike is waxing day by day. It is therefore the duty 
of a man who is high-minded, who is a lover of 
Hellas, who has a broader vision than the rest of 
the world, to employ these bands in a war against 


© See Hpist. ix.9. Cf. 96; Paneg. 168; Peace 24. 
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Bdpous, Kat xepay dro E[LO[LEVOV TOoAUTYY dony 
oAlyw mpoTEpov elpnKaper, dmadrdtae TE TOUS 
Eevurevopevous TOV KaKay ov avtol T Exovar 
Kal_ Tots ddAows TAPEXOVOL, Kal moheus e€ avr@v 
avoTHoat, Kal Tavrals opioar TIP “EAAdda Kal 
mpoBadecbar 7po amdvrav Hu@v. Tatra yap 
mpaéas od Hevov éxeivous evdaimovas Toujaets, 
ard. Kal mdvras Has €is dogdAcvav KaTaornoels. 
nv © obv TovTwr Svapdptys, add’ éxeivd ye padiws 
mouoes, Tas TOAELs Tas THY “Aciay KaToLKovGas 
eAevdepwoets. 

"O 7 8 dv trovTwv mpaEar duvnOAs 7 Kal provov 
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* For this and what follows cf. Paneg. 133-136. 


G eee effeminacy is described at length in Paneg. 
150 
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the barbarians, to strip from that empire all the 
territory which I defined a moment ago, to deliver 
these homeless wanderers from the ills by which 
they are afflicted and which they inflict upon others, 
to collect them into cities, and with these cities to 
fix the boundary of Hellas, making of them buffer 
states to shield us all. For by doing this, you will 
not only make them prosperous, but you will put 
us all on a footing of security. If, however, you 
do not succeed in these objects, this much you will 
at any rate easily accomplish,—the liberation of the 
cities which are on the coast of Asia. 

But no matter what part of this undertaking you 
are able to carry out, or only attempt to carry out, 
you cannot fail to attain distinguished glory ; and it 
will be well deserved if only you will make this the 
goal of your own efforts and urge on the Hellenes in 
the same course. For as things now are, who would 
not have reason to be amazed®@ at the turn events 
have taken and to feel contempt for us, when among 
the barbarians, whom we have come to look upon 
as effeminate and unversed in war and utterly de- 
generate from luxurious living,’ men have arisen °¢ 
who thought themselves worthy to rule over Hellas, 
while among the Hellenes no one has aspired so high 
as to attempt to make us masters of Asia? Nay, we 
have dropped so far behind the barbarians that, 
while they did not hesitate even to begin hostilities 
against the Hellenes, we do not even have the spirit to 
pay them back for the injuries we have suffered at 
their hands. On the contrary, although they admit 
that in all their wars they have no soldiers of their 
own nor generals nor any of the things which are 


¢ Dareius, Xerxes. 
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2 Cf. Paneg. 135. > Cf. Paneg. 133, 136. 
¢ Cf. Paneg. 134. 4 Paneg. 157. 
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serviceable in times of danger, but have to send and 
get all these from us, we have gone so far in our 
passion to injure ourselves that, whereas it lies in 
our power to possess the wealth of the barbarians in 
security and peace, we continue to wage war upon 
each other over trifles,? and we actually help to 
reduce to subjection those who revolt from the 
authority of the King, and sometimes, unwittingly, 
we ally ourselves with our hereditary foes @ and seek 
to destroy those who are of our own race. 
Therefore, since the others are so lacking in spirit, 
I think it is opportune for you to head the war against 
the King ; and, while it is only natural for the other 
descendants of Heracles, and for men who are under 
the bonds of their polities and laws, to cleave fondly 
_ to that state in which they happen to dwell, it is 
your privilege, as one who has been blessed with 
untrammelled freedom,’ to consider all Hellas your 
fatherland,’ as did the founder of your race, and to be 
as ready to brave perils for her sake as for the things 
about which you are personally most concerned. 
Perhaps there are those—men capable of nothing 
else but criticism—who will venture to rebuke me 
because I have chosen to challenge you to the task 
of leading the expedition against the barbarians and 
of taking Hellas under your care, while I have passed 
over my own city. Well, if I were trying to present 
this matter to any others before having broached it 
to my own country, which has thrice’ freed Hellas— 
twice from the barbarians and once from the Lacedae- 


erCyelae Loy 4 Cf. Paneg. 81. 

9 Twice from the barbarians—at Marathon and Salamis ; 
once from the Spartans at the battle of Cnidus, where the 
navy under Conon put an end to the Spartan hegemony. 
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* In the Panegyricus. _® See General Introd. p. xxxviii. 
¢ See Paneg. 132, 184, 187. @ See To Dem. 50. 
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monian yoke—I should confess my error. In truth, 
however, it will be found that I turned to Athens first 
of all and endeavoured to win her over to this cause 
with all the earnestness of which my nature is capable,* 
but when I perceived that she cared less for what I 
said than for the ravings of the platform orators, 
I gave her up, although I did not abandon my efforts. 
Wherefore I might justly be praised on every hand, 
because throughout my whole life I have constantly 
employed such powers as I possess in warring on the 
barbarians, in condemning those who opposed my 
plan, and in striving to arouse to action whoever I 
think will best be able to benefit the Hellenes in any 
way or to rob the barbarians of their present pros- 
perity. Consequently, I am now addressing myself 
to you, although I am not unaware that when I am 
proposing this course many will look at it askance, 
but that when you are actually carrying it out all will 
rejoice in it; for no one has had any part in what 
I have proposed, but when the benefits from it shall 
have been realized in fact, everyone without fail 
will look to have his portion. 

Consider also what a disgrace it is to sit idly by 
and see Asia flourishing more than Europe and the 
barbarians enjoying a greater prosperity ° than the 
Hellenes ; and, what is more, to see those who derive 
their power from Cyrus, who as a child was cast out 
by his mother on the public highway, addressed by 
the title of ““ The Great King,” while the descendants 
of Heracles, who because of his virtue was exalted by 
his father to the rank of a god,¢ are addressed by 
meaner titles’ than they. We must not allow this 


¢ The Spartan kings are merely “ kings,” while the 
Persian king is ‘‘ The Great King.” 
B20 
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9 Cf. To Nicocles 37. > Cf. Bvag. 3; Archidamus 109. 
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state of affairs to go on; no, we must change and 
reverse it entirely. 

Rest assured that I should never have attempted 
to persuade you to undertake this at all had power 
and wealth been the only things which I saw would 
come of it ; for I think that you already have more 
than enough of such things, and that any man is 
beyond measure insatiable who deliberately chooses 
the extreme hazard of either winning these prizes 
or losing his life. No, it is not with a view to the 
acquisition of wealth and power that I urge this 
course, but in the belief that by means of these 
you will win a name of surpassing greatness and 
glory. Bear in mind that while we all possess bodies 
that are mortal, yet by virtue of good will and praise 
and good report and memory which keeps pace with 
the passage of time we partake of immortality *— 
a boon for which we may well strive with all our 
might and suffer any hardship whatsoever. You may 
observe that even common citizens of the best sort, 
who would exchange their lives for nothing else, are 
willing for the sake of winning glory to lay them 
down in battle;® and, in general, that those who 
crave always an honour greater than they already 
possess are praised by all men, while those who are 
insatiable with regard to any other thing under the 
sun are looked upon as intemperate and mean.” But 
more important than all that I have said is the truth 
that wealth and positions of power often fall into 
the hands of our foes, whereas the good will of our 
fellow-countrymen and the other rewards which I 
have mentioned are possessions to which none can 
fall heir but our own children, and they alone. I 


¢ The same sentiment is in Hist. iii. 4. 
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9 Cf. Paneg. 138 ff. > Cyrus. See 66. 
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could not, therefore, respect myself if I failed to 
advance these motives in urging you to make this 
expedition and wage war and brave its perils. 

You will best resolve upon this question if you feel 
that you are summoned to this task, not by my words 
only, but by your forefathers, by the cowardice of the 
Persians, and by all who have won great fame and 
attained the rank of demigods because of their 
campaigns against the barbarians, and, most of all, 
by the present opportunity, which finds you in the 
possession of greater power than has any of those 
who dwell in Europe, and finds him against whom 
you are to make war more cordially hated and 
despised by the world at large than was ever any 
king before him. 

I should have given much to be able to blend into 
~ one all the speeches I have delivered on this question; 
for the present discourse would then appear more 
worthy of its theme. But, as things are, it devolves 
upon you to search out and consider, from all my 
speeches, the arguments which bear upon and urge 
you to this war; for so you will best resolve upon 
the matter. 

Now I am not unaware that many of the Hellenes 
look upon the King’s power as invincible.*_ Yet one 
may well marvel at them if they really believe that 
the power which was subdued to the will of a mere 
barbarian—an ill-bred® barbarian at that—and col- 
lected in the cause of slavery, could not be scattered 
by aman of the blood of Hellas, of ripe experience 
in warfare, in the cause of freedom—and that too 
although they know that while it is in all cases 
difficult to construct a thing, to destroy it is, com- 
paratively, an easy task. 
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Bear in mind that the men whom the world most 
admires and honours are those who unite in them- 
selves the abilities of the statesman and the general. 
When, therefore, you see the renown which even in 
a single city is bestowed on men who possess these 
gifts, what manner of eulogies must you expect to 
hear spoken of you, when among all the Hellenes 
you shall stand forth as a statesman who has worked 
for the good of Hellas, and as a general who has 
overthrown the barbarians? I, for my part, think 
that this will set a limit to human endeavour ; for 
no other man will ever be able to do deeds greater 
than these, because among the Hellenes there will 
never be again so great an enterprise as that of 
leading us forward out of our innumerable wars into 
a spirit of concord ; nor, among the barbarians, is 
it likely that so great a power will ever be built 
up again if once you shatter that which they now 
possess. Therefore, in generations yet to come, no 
one, no matter how surpassing his genius, will ever 
be in a position to do so great a thing. Yes, and 
speaking of those who lived before your time, I could 
show that their deeds are excelled by the things 
which you have even now accomplished, in no specious 
sense but in very truth; for since you have over- 
thrown more nations than any of the Hellenes has 
ever taken cities, it would not be hard for me to 
prove, comparing you with each of them in turn, 
that you have accomplished greater things than they. 
But I have deliberately abstained from this mode of 
comparison, and for two reasons: because some 
writers employ it in season and out of season, and 
also because I am unwilling to represent those whom 
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* The treasury of the Confederacy of Delos was origin- 
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the world regards as demigods as of less worth than 
men who are now living. 

Ponder well the fact (to touch upon examples from 
the distant past) that while no man, whether poet or 
writer of prose, would applaud the wealth of Tan- 
talus, or the rule of Pelops, or the power of Eurys- 
theus, all the world, with one accord, would praise— 
next to the unrivalled excellence of Heracles and the 
goodness of Theseus—the men who marched against 
Troy and all others who have proved to be like them. 
And yet we know that the bravest and most famous 
of them held their sway in little villages and petty 
islands ; nevertheless they left behind them a name 
which rivals that of the gods and is renowned through- 
out the world. For all the world loves, not those 
who have acquired the greatest power for themselves 
alone, but those who have shown themselves to be 
the greatest benefactors of Hellas. 

And you will observe that this is the opinion 
which men hold, not of these heroes only, but of all 
mankind. Thus, no one would praise our city either 
because she was once mistress of the sea, or because 
she extorted such huge sums of money from her 
allies and carried them up into the Acropolis,” nor 
yet, surely, because she obtained power over many 
cities—power to devastate them, or aggrandize 
them, or manage them according to her pleasure 
(for all these things it was possible for her to do) ; 
no, all these things have been the source of many 
complaints against her, while because of the battle 
of Marathon, the naval battle at Salamis, and most 
of all because her citizens abandoned their own 


ally in the island of Delos; later it was transferred to the 
Parthenon at Athens. 
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avTav eéhurrov bmép Ths TOV ‘EM jvev owrnpias, 
dmavres avriy éyKrwpidlovow. my adriy de 

148 yropny Kal Tept Aakedarpovicn exovow' Kal yap 
éxelvwv paMov dyavrae TV qrrav iy € ev Ocppo- 
mAats uy Tas dMas vikas, KQl TO TpOTaLov TO 
peev Kar exetvov b770 TOV BapBapwv orabev dya- 
Tov Kal Jewpodar, Ta eo timo Aakedatpoviwy 
Kara TOV aAAwy ovK emrawobow a ands 
Op@aw* hyodrvrar yap TO ev aperis elvat onpetov, 
ta d€ mAcoveéias. 

149. Tadr ody é&erdoas dmavra Kat dveAOav mpos 
avTov, nv bev TL TOV elpnpevwy 7} padaKciTepov 7 
KkatadecoTepoy, aitt@® THY *ukiav THY eu, n 
Sucaiws av dmavres ovyyvapnv éxouv> qv 8 
Gpmova Tots mpdTepov Siadedopevors, vowilew adra 
Xp7) $47) TO yHpas Topo edpety adAd TO Satpdviov 
tmoBaXeiv, ovK euot dpovrilov, adda tis ‘EAX- 
Addos Kyddpevov, Kai BovAdpevov TavTHv Te THY 
kak@v atad\Ad€at THv TapdvTwy Kal col modd 

150 petlw mrepilecivar Sd€av THs viv drapxovons. omar 
d€ o odK ayvoeiy dv Tpomov ot Beot Ta Tov avOpes- 
Tv Soixobow. ov yap avroxelpes ovtTe TOV 
ayalay otre tav KaKOV ylyvovtat TOV ovup- 
Bowovrwv avrots, aAd’ éxdorous TovavraY € evvotav 

151 €urrovotaww, dare bv addr Awy 9) mpiy exdrepa Tapa- 
yiyveobat ToUTwW. otov iows Kat vov tods pev 
Aoyous nety améveypav, emt de Tas mpakers oe 
TaTTovaL, vouilovTes ToUTwY pev ae KaAOT av 


£34) 


@ For these services see Paneg. 91-96. 


> He means the spot where the trophy was raised, marked 
later by the column erected by the Greeks. Herod. vii. 228. 


¢ For like apologies see Antid.9; Panath. 4; Epist. vi. 6. 
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homes to insure the deliverance of Hellas,* she 
enjoys the encomiums of all mankind. The same 
opinion is held regarding the Lacedaemonians also ; 
their defeat at Thermopylae is more admired than 
their many victories ; the trophy & which was erected 
by the barbarians over the Lacedaemonians is an 
object of affectionate regard and of pilgrimages, while 
the trophies erected by the Lacedaemonians over 
their enemies call forth, not praise, but odium ; for 
the former is regarded as a proof of valour, the latter 
of selfish greed. 

Now if, after examining and reviewing all these 
admonitions in your own mind, you feel that my 
discourse is in any part rather weak and inadequate, 
set it down to my age, which might well claim 
the indulgence of all; but if it is up to the 
standard of my former publications, I would have 
you believe that it was not my old age that con- 
ceived it but the divine will that prompted it, not 
out of solicitude for me, but because of its con- 
cern for Hellas, and because of its desire to deliver 
her out of her present distress and to crown you 
with a glory far greater than you now possess. I 
think that you are not unaware in what manner the 
gods order the affairs of mortals: for not with 
their own hands do they deal out the blessings and 
curses that befall us; rather they inspire in each 
of us such a state of mind that good or ill, as the 
case may be, is visited upon us through one another. 
For example, it may be that even now the gods 
have assigned to me the task of speech while to 
you they allot the task of action,’ considering that 
you will be the best master in that province, while 


@ Of, Epist. ix. 17. 
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émuotaTnoat, Tov de Adyov TOV €jLov HKLOT ay 
6xAnpov yeveobat Tots dKovovow. Tyobpat dé Kal 
Ta TETpPAyLEeVva TPOTEPOV ovK av ToTé Got yeveobat 
TyriKatTa Te peyebos, el py Tis Gedy avrd ovy- 
kaTaphwcer, ody va tots BapBdpots prdvov Tots 
éml THS Evpamns KaToikobat TroAcua@v duareAfjs, 
aX’ omrws av év tovTo.s yopvacbeis kat AaBwv 
eprerpiav Kat yruobels oios ef TovTwy emuBv- 
enoT)S @v éya) TuyXavo ovpBeBovrcvaus. alaypov 
ovv €ore Kahds THs TUXNS youpevns aTroAcpO7- 
vat, Kal py) mapacyetvy cavTov eis 6 BovAeTat ae 
mpoayayetv. 

Nopilw dé ypivai oe mavtas pev Tydy Tods 
mept TOV cow TeTpaypevwv ayalov 7 A€yovtas, 
Kadota pevroe vopilew e€xeivous eyeapualewv, 
Tovs perlovey é, epyov 7 TIALKOUTOY THY op pvow 
afvodvras, Kal TOUS p71) pLovov ev T@ TapovTe 
KeXapiopevens vereypevous, aAX’ ot Ties av 
TOUS ETTLYLYVOLLEVOUS. OUTW ToLnowor Tas ads 
mpakets Oavpalew ws ovdevds aAAov Tv Tpo- 
yeyevnuevwv. moda d€ BovAdpevos Toratra Aéyew 
od dvvapar: THY 8 airiay du’ Av, mAcovaKts Tod 
d€ovTos €ipnka. 

Aourov ovv €oTe Ta TpoetpniLeva ouvayayety, 
iv ws ev éAaytotous kar iSous TO xedAavov Tay 
ovpBeBovrcvpevav. donut yap xphvai oe tods pev 

nvas evepyerely, Makedovwy dé Baohevew, 
tav be BapBapwr ws mAeloTtwy apyew. ve yap 
Tatra mpatTns, amavTés aor xapw eLovow, of pev 


7 The indigenous Macedonians are regarded as_ half 
barbarians. 
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in the field of speech I might prove least irksome 
to my hearers. Indeed, I believe that even your 
past achievements would never have reached such 
magnitude had not one of the gods helped you to 
succeed ; and I believe he did so, not that you 
might spend your whole life warring upon the 
barbarians in Europe alone, but that, having been 
trained and having gained experience and come to 
know your own powers in these campaigns, you 
might set your heart upon the course which I have 
urged upon you. It were therefore shameful, now 
that fortune nobly leads the way, to lag behind 
and refuse to follow whither she desires to lead you 
forward. 

It is my belief that, while you ought to honour 
everyone who has any praise for your past accom- 
plishments, you ought to consider that those laud 
you in the noblest terms who judge your nature 
capable of even greater triumphs, and not those 
whose discourse has gratified you for the moment 
only, but those who will cause future generations 
to admire your achievements beyond the deeds of 
any man of the generations that are past. I would 
like to say many things in this strain, but I am not 
able ; the reason why, I have stated more often 
than I ought. 

It remains, then, to summarize what IJ have said 
in this discourse, in order that you may see in the 
smallest compass the substance of my counsels, I 
assert that it is incumbent upon you to work for the 
good of the Hellenes, to reign as king over the 
Macedonians,* and to extend your power over the 
greatest possible number of the barbarians. For 
if you do these things, all men will be grateful to 
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= > > nv 
"EXdAnves brép dv ed maaxyovor, Maxedoves 8° FV 
BaowtKkds adda pr) TupavviKds adta@v éemvoraris, 
\ AY ~ + / ” A \ ~ 
TO 6€ THY GAAwy yévos, jv dia oe BapBapiKijs 
/ > f € ~ > / 
deomoteias amadAayéevtes “EAAnvixiis émuysedcias 
TUXWOL. 
AQ? Lid A , aA aA \ 
155 Tat’ omws pev yéypamtat tots Katpots Kal 
tats akpiBeias, Tap’ bu@v TOV aKovovtwv muvba- 
veoOar Sikaidv éorw: ote pevtor BeATiw TovTwv 
kat paddAov apudttovta tots tmdpyovaw ovdels 
av aot ovpPovrcvoctev, cadds eidévar vopilw. 
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you: the Hellenes for your kindness to them; the 
Macedonians if you reign over them, not like a 
tyrant, but like a king ; and the rest of the nations, 
if by your hands they are delivered from barbaric 
despotism and are brought under the protection of 
Hellas 

How well this discourse has been composed with 
respect to appropriateness and finish of style is a 
question which it is fair to ask my hearers to answer ; 
but that no one could give you better advice than 
this, or advice more suited to the present situation 
—of this I believe that I am well assured. 
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Tue disastrous battle of Leuctra in 371 B.c., followed 
up by three Theban invasions of the Peloponnesus, 
had reduced Sparta to a state of extreme anxiety. 
In 369 B.c., on the first of these invasions, Epaminon- 
das had actually entered Sparta itself.* In addition 
he had called back the fugitive Helots and Mes- 
senians, and with them had founded the new city of 
Messene.? 

During the course of the later invasions, Corinth 
and some of the lesser allies of Sparta became 
restive. They bore the brunt of the Theban inroads, 
and got nothing for their pains. Therefore in 366 
B.c. they made overtures of peace to Thebes. One 
of the conditions which Thebes imposed was that 
the newly colonized city of Messene be recognized 
as independent.’ Disposed to comply with this 
demand, the allied states, headed by the Corinthians, 
met in congress at Sparta to urge this course.? 

@ See note on Philip 48. 

> The Messenians and the Helots had revolted against 
Sparta during the earthquake of 464 B.c. Messene was 
destroyed and the Messenians who remained on the ground 
were enslaved. See Diodorus xv. 66. 

¢ This was in reality one of the terms of the peace of 
Pelopidas, secured by that Theban statesman in 367 g.c. 
See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 36. 

4 See the speech of the Corinthians in Xenophon, J/ell. 
vii. 4. 6-11. 
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Isocrates has chosen for the setting of this speech 
the dramatic moment when Corinth has just pre- 
sented the views of the allies. Archidamus III., son 
of the ruling king Agesilaus, rises in the assembly 
which had met to debate the question of war or 
peace with Thebes, and exhorts the Spartans to die 
rather than abandon Messene, their rightful and 
hereditary possession. 

This stirring plea, admirably simulating the martial 
ardour of Spartan youth, was a remarkable perform- 
ance for Isocrates in his ninetieth year. Among 
the ancient critics it excited general admiration 
as a masterpiece of finished composition, and 
animated style,* and as a model of patriotic senti- 
ment for citizens the world over.? 

The purpose for which it was composed is a matter 
of conjecture. The out-and-out pro-Spartan senti- 
ment which runs through it does not accord with 
the severe strictures upon Spartan policy which 
Isocrates elsewhere makes. The speech has, there- 
fore, been explained both in ancient and modern 
times as a rhetorical exercise. This it probably 
was, in the sense that the author sought to enter 
sympathetically into Archidamus’s point of view. 
He liked and admired the young prince, as appears 
from his letter to Archidamus, written some years 
later, as well as from the attractive portrait which 
the oration itself presents. It was no doubt written 
partly as a personal compliment and sent to Archi- 
damus to make such use of as he saw fit, although 
it is improbable, if not impossible, that it was com- 
posed for him to deliver. But it was also intended, 


a Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 505. 
> Dionysius of Halicarnassus, /socrates, ix. 
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certainly, as a political document, setting forth in 
round terms, not only the feeling of the Spartans 
at this time, but also the Athenian hatred of Thebes 
and sympathy with Sparta which were accentuated 
during the Theban supremacy. 

In view of the allusions to the peace congress of 


that year, the oration may probably be dated about 
366 B.c.* 


@ See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 194. 
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[116] “lows TWwes bpav Bavpdlovow OTL Tov dMov 
xpovov eppe per Kes Tois THs T7OAEws vopLijors ws 
ovK old’ €t Tis GAXos TOV HALKLWT@Y, TOTA’THY TE- 
Toinpas THY petaBohjy dare TEept av oxvodow ot 
mpeaBvrepor A€yeu, rept ToUTwY vEeosTepos av Tap 

2 eAjAvoa ovpBovrevowr. (eye 8°, et peev Tis TOV €l- 

vopeveny ev bpiy ayopevew agiws av Tijs ToAcws 
elpnKeds, moAAny av Hovxiav 7 Hyov: vov & opav TOUS 
peev ouvayopevovras ols ot mon€ poe mpooTarrovet, 
Tovs 8° ovK eppwpéevws EVAVTLOULLEVOUS, Tovs be 
TavTdmacw dmoceouwmnKoTas, aveoTyny dmopavov- 
flevos G@ yryvwoKw Tepl TovTwY, alcxpov vomicas, 
el THY idtav tod Biov taéw Suaduddrrov TE pt- 
dyfopuat THY moh dvatva improapevyy € eaurijs. 

3 ‘Hyodpa 8’, ef Kal mept Tav adAwv TpeTrel Tous 
TIAtKovTOUS ouwmay, mepl ye Too moAepetv 7 pa) 
TpoonKev TOUTOUS pddvora ovpBovAevew, oimep Kal 
TaV KiWdvVwY TAEtaTOV wEépos pefeEovaw, aAAwWs TE 
d7) Kal TOO yr@val te TOV SedvTwy ev Kow® Kab- 

4eoT@Tos Hiv. ef pev yap tv dedevypévov, wate 
Tovs pev mpeaBuTepouvs mepl amavTwy €eld€évar TO 


2 In Sparta the young were not supposed to appear in 
public places. Plutarch states (Lycurgus 25) that men were 
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Dovsttess some of you are astonished that I, who 
heretofore have observed the customs @ of the state 
more faithfully, I dare say, than any other of my 
generation, have now so completely changed that 
I have come forward, in spite of my youth, to offer 
counsel regarding a subject which even our elders 
hesitate to discuss. The fact is that if any of those 
who are accustomed to address you had spoken in a 
manner worthy of the state, I should strictly have held 
my peace ; but now, since I see that they are either 
seconding the demands of the enemy, or opposing 
them but feebly, or have kept silent altogether, I 
have risen to set forth my own views on this subject, 
feeling that it would be disgraceful if by keeping 
the place appropriate to my years I should allow the 
state to pass measures unworthy of itself. 
Moreover, I think that although on other matters 
it may be proper for men of my age to keep silent, 
yet on the question of war it is fitting that they 
most of all should give counsel who will also have 
the greatest part in the dangers, especially since the 
power to judge of what ought to be done is an 
endowment common to all of us. For if it were 
established that older men always know what is 


not allowed even in the market-place until after they were 
thirty years old. 
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BeArvarov, Tovs O€ vewrepous pede Tept evos pbs 
yuyvwmoKew, KaAdS av cixev daretpyew Tpas Too 
ovpBovrevew: emrevby) 8 od to TANI TOV éTaV 
mpos TO ppovetv ra) Siadépopev adi wy, aAAa TH 
[117] poe Kat Tats empeetas, TOS ovK dupo _pwv 
xe?) TOV TpAuccav meipav AapBavew, t iv é€ amavrwv 
viv €€f TOV pybevtay édéobat Ta ovppopwtara.; 

5 Gavpalw S° 6aot Tplnpov pev jyetobat Kal oTpa- 
TOTTEOWY Apel agvodow 7 Has, oTep wv pa) Kad@s 
BovAevodpevor moAXats av ovppopats Kal peydAaus 
THY moh meptBdrouer, eizetv 8 yeyveoKopev 
Trepl ¢ dv bpets wéAdete Kpivew | ovK olovTat Sety Huds, 
ev ois Katopbwcavtes pev dmavras bpds ager 
copev, SiapapTovtes S€ THs BweTepas yrwopyns adTot 
piev tows davddtepor ddopev ecivar, TO S€ Kowov 
oddev av Cyutwoaperv. 

6 Od pry ws emibvpdv Tod A€yew, 085° Ws aAAws 
mws Tapeokevacpevos Civ 7) Tov mapeAOdvTa ypo- 
vov, oUTws elpyka Tept TovTwyv, adda BovAdpevos 
bpds Tpotperpar pdeptav dmoBoxysdlew TOV 7pre- 
KLOV, aan’ ev amracats Cyrety et tis Te SUvaTat Trept 

7 TOV TapovTwv mpaypatwv eimety ayabov: ws e& 
od TV moAw olKodpev, ovdels oUTE Kovvos oUTE 
ToeHLos mept TogovTwY TO méyebos Hiv yéyove, 
TeEpt dowy vot Bovrevoopevor ovvehnAvbapev. ™po- 
TEpOV pev yap brrep Tov TaV aAAwy dpxew HYwve- 
Copcba, viv &° brép Tod ju1) Trovety avrol To T™poo- 
TATTOILEVOV" o onpetov eAevBeptas eorlv, Urrep As 
oddev 6 Te THY Sewav ody Bropeveréov, od pdvov 


@ Archidamus had commanded Spartan armies in 371 
and 367. See Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 17 and vii. 1. 28. 
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best, while the younger are never correct in their 
views, it would be right to exclude us from giving 
counsel ; but since it is not by the number of our 
years that we differ in wisdom from one another, 
but by our natural endowments and by our cultiva- 
tion of them, why should you not make trial of both 
the young and the old, in order that you may be 
in a position to choose from all courses which are 
proposed that which is the most expedient ? I am 
amazed at those who think that we are fit to command 
ships of war and to lead armies in the field,* where 
bad judgement on our part would involve the state 
in many grave disasters, and yet do not think that 
we ought to express our views on matters which 
you are about to decide, wherein if we proved to be 
tight we should benefit you all, while if, on the 
other hand, we failed of your assent we should our- 
selves perhaps suffer in reputation, but should not 
in any way impair the commonwealth. 

It is not, I assure you, because I am ambitious to 
be an orator, nor because I am prepared to change 
my former mode of life that I have spoken as I have 
about these things, but because I want to urge you 
not to reject any time of life, but to seek among all 
ages for the man who can offer good advice on the 
problems which now confront us ; for never since we 
have dwelt in Sparta has any war or any peril come 
upon us in which so much has been at stake as in 
this question which we are now assembled to discuss. 
For while in times past we fought that we might 
have dominion over the other states, now we must 
fight that we ourselves may not be forced to do their 
bidding—which is proof of a free spirit, to preserve 
which no hardship on earth is too great to endure, 
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jpiv, adAAd Kat Tots dAAous Tots py) Atay dvavipws 
Svaxeyevous GAAd Kai KaTd pLKpOV apEeThs avTt- 
TOLOUHLEVOLS. 

g "Eya pev ody, et bet Tobpov idvov elmety, eAotuny 
av dmobavety 7d 47) Toujoas TO TpooTaTTo|Levov 
parrov 7 moMamAdovov xpovov Civ Tob TETAY}LEVOV 
ypuodpevos a OnBatou KeAevovaw* atoxvvolpny 
yap ay, el yeyovas peev ag’ ‘Hpaxdcous, Tob be 
TaTpos Baotrevovros, avtos 0° emid0£os av Tuxelv 
THs THATS TavTNS, Trepridoyut, Kal? ooov éotiv én’ 
€uol, T7V Xwpav iy mp ot marépes katéAurov, 
TavTyY Tos oikeras Tovs TPETEpOUS EXOVTas. 

9a&id dé Kal bpds Ty avbriy €uol yrauny EXEWs 
evOupnbévtas OTe [EXPL pev taurjal THs 7eepas 
dedvaTuxnKevae oKodpiev ev Th paxn TH mpos 

[118] OnBaious, Kal Tots prev o@pact KpaTnOjvac Sud TOV 
ovK opbas Tynoapevor, tas 5€ buyas & ert Kat vov 

10 ayntTyATovs exew, ei Se poBybevres Tovs emdvTas 
Kwdvvous mponooucba TL TOV HueTépwv adTar, 
BeBatwoopev tas OnBaiwy adralovelas Kai modd 
cepvoTepov TpdtraLov Tob Tept Acikrpa Kal pavepe- 
TEpov oT GOpLEV Kal? Tp@v adT@v: TO pev yap 
dtuxias, TO d€ THs TMETEpas Suavolas € eoTaL yeye- 
vnpevov. pndets obv buds melon TovavTas alcyv- 
vats THY TOAW TrepiBadrety. 

ll Kaitou Atav mpobduws of otppaxor ovpBeBov- 
AevKaow bpy Ws xp?) Meoonyny apevras Trownoa- 
aba tH eipjyynv. ols dpets duKaiws dv dpyiloucbe 


* The Spartan kings claimed descent from Heracles. 
Paneg. 62. 

> Archidamus became king after the death of Agesilaus 
in 361 B.c. 
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not for us alone, but for all others as well who have 
not renounced every claim to manhood but still make 
even slight pretensions to courage. 

As for myself, at any rate, if I may speak my own 
mind, I had rather die this moment for not complying 
with the dictates of the foe than live many times my 
allotted span of life at the price of voting what the 
Thebans demand. For I should feel disgraced, I 
who am descended from Heracles,¢ who am the son 
of the ruling king and likely myself to attain to this 
honour,? if I did not strive with all the strength that 
is in me to prevent this territory, which our fathers 
left to us, from becoming the possession of our slaves. 
And I expect you also to share my feelings when you 
reflect that, while until the present day we seem 
to have been unfortunate in our contest with the 
Thebans, and to have been overcome in body 
because of the mistakes of our leader,’ yet up to 
this moment we possess our spirits unconquered ; 
but that if through fear of the dangers which now 
threaten us we relinquish anything that is ours, we 
shall justify the boasts of the Thebans, and erect 
against ourselves a trophy far more imposing and 
conspicuous than that which was raised at Leuctra ; 
for the one will stand as a memorial of our ill- 
fortune ; the other, of our abject spirit. Let no 
man, therefore, persuade you to fasten such a dis- 
grace upon the state. 

And yet our allies* have been only too zealous 
in advising you that you must give up Messene 
and make peace. Because of this they merit your 

¢ Since the battle of Leuctra. 

4 Cleombrotus the king was partly blamed for the Spartan 


defeat at Leuctra. 
¢ Especially the Corinthians. See Introduction. 
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A ~ nv A“ r > ~ > ~ e ~ 
moAv paddrov 7 Tots €€ apxyns amooTtadow npdv. 
~ ~ € , / A 
exetvou pev yap ad€uevor THs jyeTtépas piAtas Tas 
~ > 4 \ A 
aita@v modes amwAecav, els oTdoets Kal opayas 
/ a > £ ~ 
Kal moAuTelas movnpas euBaddvtes, odToL 8° Huds 
~ A A 4 a e ~ 
WKOVvoL KAaK@s Troljoovtes* THY yap Soav, Hv Hiv 
~ , 
ot mpoyovor peta TOAADY KWdvvwY ev émTaAKoaLoLS 
> - 
éreot KTNodGpevoe KatéAurov, TavTnv ev oAtyw 
~ ~ e my” > > 
xpovw meiovow juds atoBadety, js ovr ampete- 
~ / 
otépav 7H Aaxedaiove cupdopay ovte deworépav 
> / > nn e ~ TS) Aa) > ~ 8’ 
ovdémor av evtpety novviOnoav. «is TotTo 
¢ ~ vA 
HKovot AcoveEias Kal TooAa’THY UaVY KaTEyVw- 
Kaow avavdpiav, wate moAAdKis Huds a€i@oavrTes 
bmép THs adtav modepetv, trep Mecojvyns odK 
” A , > 218 -2 > .. % , 
olovrar dety Kiwvdvvevew, add’ WW’ atrot thy oderé- 
pav att@v aodad@s Kapr@vrat, meip@vrar ddd- 
oKew ds ws xp7 Tots éexOpots Tis ipyeTépas 
Tapaxwphoat, Kal mpos Tots aAAots éametAodow 
Ws ef py Tabra ovyywproopev trovnodpevot T7)V 
eipyvnv Kata opds atrovs. ey 8 od tocovTw 
e ~ ~ 
xarerrubtepov yyodmat Tov Kivdvvov uty écecOat 
TOV avev ToUTwY, Gow KadAAiw Kal AauTpdoTEpoV Kal 
Tapa maow avOpwrois dvopactdotepov* TO yap [47) 
ae - > A 2 e ~ > ~ ~ 4 
du” erépwr GAAa bv Hudv adtav weipacbar cwHlecbar 


« The Arcadians had joined the Thebans in inyading 
Sparta. The Argives, Eleans, and Achaeans had also 
forsaken Sparta and gone over partly or wholly to the 
Thebans. 

» Such disturbances and changes of government took 
place about this time in Arcadia, Argos, Sicyon, Elis, and 
Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1-4. By vicious forms of 
government Archidamus probably refers to the democracies 
Soe 
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indignation far more than those who revolted @ from 
you at the beginning. For the latter, when they 
had forsaken your friendship, destroyed their own 
cities, plunging them into civil strife and massacres 
and vicious forms of government. These men, on 
the other hand, come here to inflict injury upon us ; 
for they are trying to persuade us to throw away in 
one brief hour the glory which our forefathers amid 
manifold dangers during the course of seven hundred 
years © acquired and bequeathed to us—a disaster 
more humiliating to Lacedaemon and more terrible 
than any other they could ever have devised. So 
far do they go in their selfish greed, so great is the 
cowardice which they impute to us, that they, who 
have time and again called upon us to make war in 
defence of their own territory,’ think we ought not 
to risk battle for Messene, but, in order that they 
may themselves cultivate their lands in security, 
seek to convince us that we ought to yield to the 
enemy a portion of our own; and, besides all that, 
they threaten that if we do not comply with these 
terms, they will make a separate peace. For my 
part, I do not think that our risk without their 
alliance will be as much more serious for us as it 
will be more glorious and splendid and notable in 
the eyes of all mankind; for to endeavour to pre- 
serve ourselves and to prevail over our enemies, 
not through the aid of others, but through our own 


which in various places had been set up instead of the earlier 
oligarchies. 

¢ A round number for the period between 1104 8.c., the 
traditional date when the sons of Heracles took Sparta, and 
the date of the present oration, 366 B.c. 

4 Especially Corinth and Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. 
iv. 4. 7 and 15. 
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Kal mrepvyeveaba TOV €xOpav SporoyoupLevov TOlS 


aAAots Tots THs moAews Epyous éoTlv. 

Odde mubroTe d€ Adyous ayannoas, aan’ Gel vope- 
Cov Tovs TEept TOOTO dvatptBovras dpyorepous elvat 
Tpos Tas mpa&es, vov obdev a av Tept metovos Trown- 
cainny 7) duvynbjvac rept TOV TpoKeypevenv ws Bov- 
Aopat SreABeiv: ev yap TO TapovTe Sia tovTwv éAri- 
Cw peylotwy ayabav airs av yeveoBar TH moAcL. 

IIp@rov peev otv ota deity SduadexOFvac pos 
Dyas ov Tpomrov extn odpeba Meoonyyy Kat dv 
as aitias ev IleAorovyjow Kkatwknoate Awpuets 
TO maAauov ovtes. Oia tobro dé mpodnypopat Top- 
potepwber, iv extort abe OTt TavTny bpds THY 
Xwpav _emixerpodow amootepeiy, nv vets ovdev 
HTTOv n TV adAnv Aakedaipova Kextnove dukatws. 

*Ezreud7) yap “HpakdAtjs peta Mage Tov Biov Beos 
eK Ovnt0b ‘yevopevos, KaTa [Lev dpxas ot Tratdes av- 
Tob dud Thy TOV €xOp@v dvvayw év moAdots 7Ad- 
vous Kal Kwovvols yoo, TedeuvTHOaVTOS oe Edpu- 
obéws KaT@KNTAY ev Awptetow. emi dé Tpimns 
yeveds apixovro eis AcAdous, xpyoacbar TO pav- 
Telw Tepe TWoV BovAnfberres. 6 6€ beds mept pev 
ov emmpaaTnoay ovK dvethev, exéXevoe 5° avtovs 
emt TH TaTp@av iévat ywpav. oKoTFOUMEVOL d€ 
Ty pavretay, evpiokov “Apyos jev kar’ ayxioretav 
abrav yeyvopevov (Etpuobéws yap amofavdvtos 
povoe Hepoedav joav KatadcAeyspévor), Aaxedat- 


¢ An allusion to the traditional Spartan fondness for 
brevity and distrust of eloquence. 

> For the return of the sons of Heracles and details 
connected therewith see Apollodorus ii. 8. 2-4, and Frazer’s 
notes on this passage (Loeb Classical Library, Vol. I.). 
Cf. Paneg. 54-58 and notes. : 
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powers, is in keeping with the past achievements of 
our state. 

Although I have never been fond of oratory, having 
in fact always thought that those who cultivate the 
. power of speech are somewhat lacking in capacity 
for action, yet at the moment there is nothing I 
should value more than the ability to speak as I 
desire about the question now before us; for in 
the present crisis I am confident that with this aid 
I could render a very great service to the state. 

First, I think that I ought to explain to you in 
what way we acquired Messene, and for what reasons 
you settled in the Peloponnesus—you who from of 
old are Dorians. And the reason why I shall go 
back to remote times is that you may understand why 
your enemies are trying to rob you of this country, 
which you acquired, no less than Lacedaemon itself, 
with a just title. 

When Heracles had put off this life and from being 
mortal became a god, his sons at first went on divers 
wanderings and faced many perils because of the 
power of their enemies ;’ but after the death of 
Eurystheus they fixed their habitation among the 
Dorians. In the third generation thereafter they 
came to Delphi, desiring to consult the oracle about 
certain matters. Apollo, however, made them no 
answer to the questions which they asked, but merely 
bade them seek the country of their fathers. Search- 
ing into the meaning of the oracle, they found, first, 
that Argos belonged to them by right of their being 
next of kin, for after the death of Eurystheus they 
were the sole survivors of Perseus’ line ; ° next, that 


¢ Sthenelus, father of Eurystheus, was a son of Perseus. 
For the manner of Eurystheus’ death see Paneg. 60. 
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pova S€ Kata Sdow (éxBAnBeis yap Tuvddpews 
éx Ths apyfs, ered) Kaotrwp Kat TloAvdevans 
ef avO partre npavicinaay, KaTayayovTos adrov 
“HpaxAcovs didwow aire THY Xe@pav bud TE TH 
evepyeotav TavTnY Kal Sua Thy. ovyyéveray Thy - 
mpos Tovs Tratdas), Meconvny dé SopidAwrov An- 
pbcioay (ovdn bets yap “HpaxAjs tas Bods Tas €K 
Tis ’"Epv@elas t7r0 Niéws Kal TOV maidwv, mq 
v7r0 Néoropos, AaBov abtiy aixpdAwrov Tovs pev 
dducyoavras dméxrewey, Néorope de TapaKkara- 
Tibetan THY mohuw, vopicas avtov «bd dpovety Ott 
VewTaTos wv od ouveenpapre Tots adeAgois). 
‘YroAaBorres om ovTws exe TI pavreiay, Kal 
TovS Tpoyovous Tos bueTepovs TapadraBovres Kal 
oTpatomedov ovoTyoduevor, THY pev idiavy xwpav 
eis TO KoWOV Tols ovvaKorovbjoacw edocav, TIV 
d€ Baotrciay eEaiperov atroi map’ éxeivwy edaBov, 
emt d€ TovToLs TioTets aAAjAoLs SdvTEs ezoLOdVTO 
THVv oTpatelav. Tovds pev odV KWdUVOUS TOds eV TH 
Topela yevojrevous Kal TAs aMas mpageis Tas ovdEV 
mpos TO Tapov pepovoas ti det A€yovra Svar piBew ; 
modem dé Kpatioavtes Tods ev Tots TomoLs Tots 


2 'Tyndareus, son of Perieres and of Perseus’ daughter, 
Gorgophone, was king of Lacedaemon until driven out by 
his half-brother Hippocoén and by Hippocoén’s sons. 
See Apollodorus iii. 10. 5. 

> Heracles slew Hippocoén and his twenty sons and 
restored Tyndareus. 

¢ Castor was slain during a foray in Messene. His 
brother, Polydeuces, who according to most accounts was 
a son-of Zeus by Leda, while Castor was a son of Tyndareus 
by Leda, refused to accept immortality unless it was shared 
by his brother. Zeus, therefore, granted that the two 
brothers dwell, on alternate days, among the gods and 
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Lacedaemon was theirs by right of gift, for when 
Tyndareus, having been driven from his throne,* was 
restored to it by Heracles,? after Castor and Poly- 
deuces had vanished from among men,¢ he gave the 
land to Heracles because of this act of kindness and 
also because of the kinship of Heracles and his own 
sons ; and lastly, they found that Messene was theirs 
as a prize taken in war, for Heracles, when he had 
been robbed of the cattle from Erytheia 4 by Neleus 
and all his sons except Nestor, had taken the country 
captive and slain the offenders, but had committed 
the city to Nestor’s charge, believing him to be 
prudent, because, although the youngest of his 
brethren, he had taken no part in their iniquity. 

Assuming this to be the purport of the oracle, 
they joined forces with your forefathers and organ- 
ized an army, sharing meantime their own country 
with their followers,’ but receiving from them the 
kingship as the prize reserved for themselves alone ; 
then having confirmed these covenants by mutual 
pledges, they set out upon the expedition. The 
perils which befell them on the march, and the other 
incidents‘ which have no bearing on the present 
theme, I need not take the time to describe. Let 
it suffice that, having conquered in war those who 
among men. According to others, both were sons of Zeus. 
Hence Isocrates can refer to their kinship with Heracles, 
the son of Zeus and Alemene. See Apollodorus iii. 11. 2 
and Isocrates, Helen 61. 

4 To fetch the cattle of Geryon from Erytheia, an island 
off the coast of Spain, was the tenth labour imposed on 
Heracles by Eurystheus. See Apollodorus ii. 5. 10. 

e That is, the common folk of the Dorians as distinguished 
from the descendants of Heracles, the ancestors of Archi- 


damus. i, 
* Such as are told in Apollodorus ii. 8. 3. 
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elpypevors KaToiKobvTas TpLyh SieiAovTo Tas Bact- 
Actas. 

‘YT pets pLev ovV HEXpL Tavrnol THs mpepas EUL[LEVETE 
Tats ouvOj Kats xal Tots opKots, ous eromoaobe 

22 T™pos TOUS Tpo'yovous TOUS TET Epos 610 Kal TOV 
mapehBovra Xpovov GLewvov Tov adAwv edépeate, 
Kal TOV emLovTa. mpoadoKay xpi) TovovToUs ovras 
BéAriov 7 vov mpage. Meconvior 8 eis TOOT 
aoeBetas mABov, wor emBovrevoarres dmeKTewav 
Kpeodovrny, TOV OLKLOTTY pev THs modews, KUptov 
de Tis xwopas, Exyovov oe ‘Hpaxdgous, adray oe 

23 TyeHove yeyerTLevov. Suaguyovres 8 of matdes 
avtobd Tovs KWwdvvoUs ikéTat KaTéoTnoay TavTnat 
THs Toews, aévoovres _Bonbew T® TeAve@tr Kal 
TH xXepav duddvTes Hiv. emrepdpevor € Tov 

eov, Kakelvov mpootdéavtos déxyecbar Tatra Kat 
Tyuwpely Tots HdiKnpevois, eKToALopKHoAVYTES 
econviovs ovTws eKTyiaacbe THY XwWpaV. 

24 [lepi pev ovv Tov e€ apxis drrapEdvrwv jv 
apiBas peev ov dun ABov (6 yap Tapa Kaupos ovK 
eG pvbodoyetv, add’ dvayKatov Hv ovvTopciTEpov 7 
cabéorepov duadexOjvat mepi adtav), od pv adda 
Kal dua TOUTwWY oljuar Tat _Pavepov elvat OudTe T7V 
opodoyouperyy 1 ET Epay elvat xXepav ovdev diade- 
povres KEKTNILEVOL TUYXaVo[LEV TV dyuproByrov- 
env. TavTnv TE yap oiKoduev dovTwy ev ‘Hpa- 
KAed@v, aveAdvtos d€ TOO Geod, ToAduw S€é Kpaty- 


? Procles and Eurysthenes, twin sons of Aristodemus, 
along with Temenos and Cresphontes, sons of Aristomachus, 
drew lots for Argos, Lacedaemon, and Messene. 

> According to the usual account, it was Aepytus, a son 
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dwelt in the regions which I have mentioned, they 
divided their kingdom into three parts.* 

Now you men of Sparta have until this day re- 
mained faithful to the oaths and to the covenants 
which you made with my forefathers ; therefore in 
time past you have fared better than the rest of the 
world, and in time to come you may reasonably 
hope, if you continue as you have been, to fare 
better than at present. But the Messenians went 
so far in their wickedness that they plotted against 
and slew Cresphontes, albeit he was the founder of 
their state, the sovereign of their land, a descendant 
of Heracles, and once the leader of their armies. 
His sons, however, escaped the perils which con- 
fronted them and threw themselves upon the mercy 
of Sparta, beseeching us to come to the aid of their 
dead father ® and offering us their land. And you, 
after inquiring of Apollo, and being directed by him 
to accept this gift and avenge the wronged, there- 
upon beleaguered the Messenians, forced them to sur- 
render, and thus gained possession of their territory. 

I have not, it is true, recounted in detail our 
original titles to this land (for the present occasion 
does not permit me to go into legendary history, and 
I have had to set them forth with too great brevity 
for clearness); yet I am sure that even this brief 
statement makes it evident to all that there is no 
difference whatever between the way in which we 
acquired the land which is acknowledged to be ours 
and the land to which our claim is disputed. For 
we inhabit Lacedaemon because the sons of Heracles 
gave it to us, because Apollo directed us to do so, 


of Cresphontes, who avenged the death of his father. Apollo- 
dorus ii. 8. 5. 
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oavres Tovs exovras" exetvyy T eAdBopev mapa TOV 
adrav Kal TOV adrov Tpomrov Kat tats pavretous 
Xpnodpevor tats avrais. el prev ovV otrws eEXomev 
@ote poe mept €vos dvrireyew, pnd éav adriy 
TV _rdprny éxhurety TpooTaTTwow rt, Trept- 
epyov eorw tmeép Meoonjvns orrovbdlew: et dé 
pindels av tuav aEudboee CH dmroorepovpevos Tis 
marpioos, 7 TpoonKet Kal Tept exeivys Thy avdThy 
bpas yrespmy exeuv. Ta, yap advrTa Suxaredpara Kal 
Tovs adtovs Adyous Trepi audotépwv attav exomev 
elzretv. 

"Ada pv od’ exeiv” Buds AdAnOerv, Ste Tas 
KTHOElS Kal Tas idlas Kal Tas KoWwds, av émt- 
yevyntat troAds Xpovos, kuptas Kal TaTpwas aTravTeEs 
elvat vopilovow. jets ToWvV Meconvyy ethouev 
mply _Hepoas AaBety tiv Baotreiay Kal Kpatrioas 
THS Hrelpou; Kal mplv otxvobivat Twas TOV moAcwv 
TOV EMyvibwr. Kal TOUTWY Tpey drrapxovTev 
T@ pev BapBape my ’Aoiav as TmaTpw@av obcav 
drodiddaow, 6 Os oUTrw Svaxdou’ ETN KaTéaxnKe TV 
apxXnv, Has be Meooryay dmoorepodow, ot mA€ov 
SumAdovov Xpovov 7 TooobTov TVYXavopeEv EXOVTES 
avray: Kal Ocomas prev kal TAarards exbés Kal 
T™pwnv dvaordrous meToujKact, TavTnv dé dia 
TeTpaKkociwy érdv péAdovar KatoiKilew, auddtepa 


* In 559 B.c., when Cyrus became ruler of Persia. 

> By the peace terms of Pelopidas. See introduction to 
this oration. 

* Messene was not actually subdued until 724-723 B.c. 
Perhaps Isocrates is speaking loosely, or perhaps he follows 
another source than Pausanias, who is almost our sole 
authority for this period. However, the conquests of 
Aleamenes took place about 786 8.c., and Isocrates perhaps 
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and because we fought and conquered those who held 
it; and Messene we received from the same people, 
in the same way, and by taking the advice of the 
same oracle. To be sure, if we are in a mood not to 
defend our title to anything, not even if they de- 
mand that we abandon Sparta itself, it is idle to 
be concerned about Messene ; but if not one of you 
would consent to live if torn from the fatherland, 
then you ought to be of the same mind about that 
country ; for in both cases we can advance the same 
justifications and the same reasons for our claim. 
Then again you are doubtless well aware that 
possessions, whether private or public, when they 
have remained for a long time in the hands of their 
owner, are by all men acknowledged to be hered- 
itary and incontestable. Now we took Messene 
before the Persians acquired their kingdom? and 
became masters of the continent, in fact before a 
number of the Hellenic cities were even founded. 
And yet notwithstanding that we hold these titles, 
the Thebans would on the one hand restore Asia as 
his ancestral right to the barbarian,? who has not yet 
held sway over it for two hundred years, while on 
the other hand they would rob us of Messene, which 
we have held for more than twice that length of 
time ;¢ and although it was only the other day that 
they razed both Thespiae and Plataea to the ground,? 
yet now, after a lapse of four hundred years, they 
propose to settle their colonists in Messene—acting 


refers to this or a similar event. See Pausanias iv. 4. 3. 
Dinarchus (Against Demosthenes 73) gives the same figure 
as Isocrates. 

4 Plataea was destroyed about 372 B.c., and Thespiae 
shortly after. See Diodorus xv. 46. 4 and Xenophon, Hell. 
vi. 3. 1. Others give the date as 374 B.c. 
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Tapa. Tos Opkous Kal Tas ovvOnKas TparTovTeEs. 
Kal €b pev Tovs @s adn fas Meoonvious KaThyov, 
HOlKoUV [LEV av, Ops om droyurepus 4 dy els Tpas 
e€nudptavov: viv be Tovs Etjwras Opepous Hptv 
Tapaxarouxilovoww, @oTe pr Toor <«ivar xane- 
MwWTaTov, «lL THS Ywpas orepycopeta mapa TO 
dtxavov, aA’ et Tovs dovdous Tovs LETEpous 
erropsoueBa Kuplous avris ovras. 

"E TU Tolvuv ek TOV eXopevenv yrorceabe cadéote- 
pov Ott Kat viv dewa macxyopev Kal Tore Meconyny 
elyopev dikaiws. mo\A@v yap Kwdvvev jyiv ye- 
yernevov On OTE moujoacbar THY etpnvny qvay- 
KdoOnev moAd Xetpov mpatrovres TOV moe 
aAN opuws ev TovovToUs Katpots yeyvomevav Tay 
ovvOnKav, ev ols ody oldvT’ Hv mAcovexrety, mrept 
pev ddAAwv twdv audioBytyces eytyvovto, Trepl 
d€ Mecornvns ovre Bactreds od6? 7) TOv ’APnvaiwy 
mods ovdé TwTOM uty everdrdecev Ws adiKws 
KEKTT [LEVOUS avTryVy.  KatToL 7@s av mept Too 
Sucatov Kpiow dxpiBeorépay Tavrns EUpOLpLeV THs 
bo pev Tov exOpav eyvwoperns, ev 6€ Tats 
PETE pats Svompagias VEY LEIS ; 

To Toivuy pavretov, a) mavres av oporoynceray 
apxaoraror elvat Kal KoWwoTaTov Kad TLoTOTATOV, 
od jLovov eyven TOO” ner Epay elvac Mecorrny, 
ore SwddvTwy Huty avriy TOV Kpeodovrou Tatowv 
mpocetake dévecbar THY Swpeav Kal Bonbetv Tots 
adikoupevots, GAAA Kal Tod moA€u“ou paKpod y- 


« Cf. the Peace of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff. and 


note. 

> See introduction. 

* Such were the Peace of Nicias (421 8.c., Thucyd. v. 18), 
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in both cases contrary to the oaths and covenants.¢ 
Were they restoring those who are truly Messenians, 
they would still be acting unjustly, but at least they 
would have a more plausible pretext for wronging us ; 
but as the case stands, it is the Helots whom they are 
trying to settle on our frontier,? so that the worst 
fate which threatens us is not that we shall be robbed 
of our land contrary to justice, but that we shall see 
our slaves made masters of it. 

You will perceive still more clearly from what 
follows both that we are now dealt with most 
unfairly and that in the past we held Messene 
justly. For in the many wars which have befallen 
us we have before this at times been forced to make 
peace when we were in much worse case than our 
foes.© But, although our treaties were concluded 
under circumstances in which it was impossible for us 
to seek any advantage, yet, while there were other 
matters about which differences arose, neither the 
Great King nor the city of Athens ever charged us 
with having acquired Messene unjustly. And yet 
how could we find a more thoroughgoing judgement 
on the justice of our case than this, which was 
rendered by our enemies and made at a time when 
we were beset with misfortunes ? 

That oracle, moreover, which all would acknow- 
ledge to be the most ancient and the most widely 
accepted and the most trustworthy in existence, 
recognized Messene as ours, not only at the time 
when it commanded us to receive the country as a 
gift from the sons of Cresphontes and to go to the 
aid of the wronged, but also later, when the war 


the Peace of Antalcidas, and the separate peace between 
Athens and Sparta (Xenophon, fell. vi. 2. 1). 
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yvopevov TreppavTwv dyuporepaw eis pees 
KaKelvov ev owrnplay aitodyTwr, Huadv & 
Eepwrwavrwy oTw TpoTwW TaxLOT av areata 
Tis TOAEews, Tots pev oddev avetrdey ads od SiKalav 
Toovpevois THY aitnow, Hutv 8 edjAwoe Kal Tas 
Quaias ds er mowjoacba Kai Bonfevav map’ dv 
petatréupacbar. 

82 Katto. m@s dv tis paptupiav peilw Kat oade- 
otépav ToUTwWY Tapacxolto; dawopela yap mpa- 
TOV pev Tapa TOY KuUpiwv THY xwpav AaPdvTes 
(oddév yap Kwdrver madAw bia Bpaxyéwy epi adtav 
dueABetv), emerta Kata moXcpov adtiyv éXdvtes, 
évmep TpoTov ai mAeloTar THV ToAcwY Trepl eKeEt- 
vous Tovs ypdvovs wKicOnacay, ett d€ Tods HoeE- 
Bnkdras «is tods matdas tods “HpaxAéous éxBe- 
BAnkéres, ot dixaiws av &&€ amadons Tis oikovpevns 
trepwpicbnaav, mpos dé tovtois Kal TH Ana 
Tob ypévov Kal TH TOV exOpGv Kpicer Kal Tats Too 

33 Geod pavteiats TpoonKdvTws ExovTes adTiy. BV 
év exaotov tkavov é€ott diadboar Tods Adyous TOV 
ToAmmvTwy KaTyyopely Ws 7) viv dia mAeovetiav 
od Trovovpcla TH elpyyny, 7) TéTe TOV aAXOTpiwV 
emuBupodvres eroAeurjoapev ™m™pos Meoonpious. 
rept peev oby THS KTHTEWS EVEOTL pev tows mAciw 
TovTwy eimeiv, o} piv adAa Kat Tad™’ tkavds 
eipjobar vopilw. 

34 Aéyovor 8 of ovpBovdedvovres Hpiv trovetoBau 
mY elpyyny, ws xen Tovs «0 Ppovodvras #7) Tv 
adryv yvepunv éxew mepl TOV mpaypatwv e€d- 


“In the second Messenian War, 685-668 B.c., the 
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dragged on and both sides sent delegations to 
Delphi, the Messenians appealing for deliverance 
and we inquiring how we could most speedily make 
ourselves masters of their city, the god gave them 
no answer, thus showing that their appeal was un- 
just, while to us he revealed both what sacrifices we 
should perform and to whom we should send for aid.¢ 

And yet how could anyone furnish testimony 
more significant or clearer than this? For it has 
been shown, first of all (since nothing prevents our 
restating these points briefly), that we received 
the country from its rightful owners; secondly, 
that we took it by war, precisely as most of the 
cities in those days were founded; further, that 
we drove out those who had grievously sinned 
against the children of Heracles—men who by right 
should have been banished from the sight of all 
mankind ; and, finally, it has been shown that the 
length of our tenure, the judgement of our enemies, 
and the oracles of Apollo all confirm our right to 
the possession of Messene. Anyone of these facts 
is enough to refute the assertions of those who 
presume to allege against us either that we now 
refuse to conclude peace because of a desire for 
aggrandizement, or that we then made war on the 
Messenians because we coveted what was not our 
own. I might perhaps say more than this about 
our acquisition of Messene, but I consider what af 
have already said to be sufficient. 

Those who advise us to make peace declare that 
prudent men ought not to take the same view of 
things in fortunate as in unfortunate circumstances, 
Athenians are said to have sent Tyrtaeus, the lame school- 
master, to the aid of the Spartans. See Pausanias iv. 15. 
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TuxobvTas Kat dvatuxobyras, GdAd mpdos TO Tmapov 
del BovAeveoBar Kal tats TUxaLs éemraxodovbetv Kal 
pq) peilov ppovev TAS duvduews, pnde TO dikaLov 
€v Tots TovovTous Katpots adAa TO ovpdépov Cyretv. 

’Eyw dé Trepl pev tov adAwy oporoya ToUrTots, 
omws dé xp7) rob duKatov TrovetoBat TL Tpovpycat- 
TEpov ovdels av je Aéye TmetoeLev. op@ yap Kal 
TOUS vdjous eveKa TOUTOU KElLEVOUS, Kal Tovs 
dvipas tovs Kadods Kayafods émt tovtTw dido- 
TYLOULEVOUS, Kal Tas Ev TOAWTEVOMEeVas TOXELS TrEpL 
tovTov pddvota omovdalovoas, éT. 5€ Tovs TroA€- 
pLous Tovs Tpoyeyernmevous ov Kata Tas duvdpets 
GANG KaTa TO OikaLov TO TéAOS arravtas «iAndértas, 
dAws S€ Tov Biov Tov TOV avOparrwy dia ev KaKlav 
amoANvpevov, dv apetyy 5€ cwlduevov. war ovK 
abupety Set tos tréep Tav Sixalwy Kwovvevew 
pweMovras, ard moAd padov TOUS bBpilovras Kal 
Tovs TAS edTuxias pi7) eT pis pepew € ETLOTOILEVOUS. 

"Ezreita KaKetvo xp) oxorreiv: vuvl yap mepl peev 
Tob dukaiov mavres THY adTiVY yvapnv exoper, 
mept de Tob oupdepovTos dvriheyoper. dvoiv bé 
TPOTELVO}LEVOW dyaboiv, Kal TOO bev OvTOS 7p0O- 
d7jAov Tob S€ ayvooupevov, THs ovK av Toimoatte 
KatayéAaoTov, ef TO pev dpodoyovpevov azo- 
Soxyidoarre, TO 8 dyupioByrovpevov edéobat d0- 
€evev div, ddAws Te Kal Tis aipécews Tooobrov 
Svadepovors ; ev pev yap Tots €jots Adoyous ¢ EVEOTL 
pedev pev mpoeobat Tov tuetéepwv avta@v nd 
aioxvry pended tiv mdAw meptBaretv, baep de 


TOV SuKalwv KLVOUVEVOVTAS eArilew aLewwov ayw- 


@ For this Isocratean idealism ef. Peace 31-35. 
» Cf. To Demonicus 42 and Panath. 31, 32. 
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but rather that they should always consult their 
immediate situation and accommodate themselves 
to their fortunes, and should never entertain ambi- 
tions beyond their power, but should at such times 
seek, not their just rights but their best interests. 

In all else I agree with them, but no man could 
ever persuade me that one should ever deem any- 
thing to be of greater consequence than justice ; ¢ 
for I see that our laws have been made to secure it, 
that men of character and reputation pride them- 
selves upon practising it, and that it constitutes the 
chief concern of all well-regulated states ; further, 
I observe that the wars of the past have in the end 
been decided, not in accordance with the strongest 
forces, but in accordance with justice; and that, 
in general, the life of man is destroyed by vice and 
preserved by virtue. Therefore those should not 
lack courage who are about to take up arms in a 
just cause, but far more those who are insolent and 
do not know how to bear their good fortune with 
moderation? 

Then, too, there is this point to consider: At 
present we are all agreed as to what is just, while 
we differ as to what is expedient. But now that 
two good things are set before us, the one evident, 
the other doubtful, how ridiculous you would make 
yourselves if you should reject that course which is 
acknowledged to be good and decide to take that 
which is debatable, especially when your choice is 
a matter of such importance! For according to 
my proposal you would not relinquish a single one 
of your possessions nor fasten any disgrace upon the 
state ; nay, on the contrary, you would have good 
hope tbat taking up arms in a just cause you would 
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veetobau tov exOpadv, ev b€ Tots TovTwv adeoravat 
pev 710 Meconyys, mpoeEapaprovras de Toor els 
bpas avrovs TUXOV Kal TOO ouppepovTos Kat Tod 
duxalov Kal T@v dM amdvtov av Tpoodokare 


39 Suapaprety. Kal yap ovde TOOTS Tw havepov eo, 
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4] 


os dy TOUnowpLev TA xehevopeva, BeBateos 787 TH 
etp nq a€opev. ofwat yap bas: ovK dyvoetv ore 
mavrTes elwact mpos pev Tovs duvvopevous rept 
Tov dikaiwy biadéyecbar, Tots dé Alav €Toipwws 
movodar 70 mpoorarTojevov aet mAeiw mpocem- 
BaddAew ois av e& apxis dvavonFGow, WOTE GUL- 
Batvew BeAriovos elpnvns Tuyxavew Tovs TOAELK@S 
Suareysevous TOV padiws Tas opodroyias 7roLou- 
peeve. 

“Iva 5€ p17) d0K@ wept tadta toddy xpdvov d1a- 
tpipew, amavTwy TOY TowovTwY ad€uevos emt TOV 
dmAovorarov 7187 Tpefopar Tov ASywv. et pev 
yap pndéves TuTIOTE TOV SvotuxnodvTwy dvéAaBov 
avrovs pnd emexpatnoav Tav exOpav, odd’ 7pas 
etkos eAmrilew mepuyevijcecbat toAcuobvtas: ef dé 
ToAAdKIs yéyovev wWoTe Kal Tods peilw Sdvapw 
EXovTas b70 TOV dobeveatépwv KpatnOfvat Kat 
TOUS ToAopKodvras b70 T@v KaTaKekAcyevev 
Svadlapivat, Tt Oavpacrov et Kal Ta vov Kaé- 
eoT@Ta Aperat Twa jeTdoraow ; 

Eni pev ovv Tijs TBETEpas ToAews oddev exo 
TovodTov eimeiy: ev yap Tots emeKewa. Xpovous 
oddeves TUTOTE KpettTous wav eis TAaUTHV Ty 
xwepav eta€Badov- emt d€ Tov ddMNewv moots - av 
Tis Trapadelypwact xpyoaito, Kal uddvor emt Ths 


2 That is, before the Theban invasion of 369 z.c. 
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fight better than your foes. According to their 
proposal, on the other hand, you would withdraw 
at once from Messene, and, having first committed 
this wrong against yourselves, you would perhaps 
fail to secure both what is expedient and what is 
just — and everything else which you expect to 
gain. For as yet it is by no means evident that if 
we do as we are bidden we shall henceforth enjoy 
a lasting peace. For I think you are not unaware 
that all men are wont to discuss just terms with 
those who defend their rights, while in the case of 
those who are over-ready to do what they are com- 
manded they keep adding more and more to the 
conditions which at first they intended to impose ; 
and thus it happens that men of a warlike temper 
obtain a more satisfactory peace than those who 
too readily come to terms. 

But lest I should seem to dwell too long on this 
point, I shall abandon all such considerations and 
turn at once to the simplest of my proofs. If no 
people, after meeting with misfortune, ever recovered 
themselves or mastered their enemies, then we 
cannot reasonably hope to win victory in battle ; 
but if on many occasions it has happened that 
the stronger power has been vanquished by the 
weaker, and that the besiegers have been destroyed 
by those confined within the walls, what wonder 
if our own circumstances likewise should undergo a 
change ? 

Now in the case of Sparta I can cite no instance 
of this kind, for in times past no nation stronger 
than ourselves ever invaded our territory ;% but in 
the case of other states there are many such examples 
which one might use, and especially is this true of 
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42 ToAcws Tis "ADjvatav. TouTous yap ebpjcoper, 
e€ wv pev Tots aAdAous TpooerarTov, mpos TOUS 
"EMqvas SiaPAnbevras, e€ dv &€ tods bBpilovtas 
jbvavro, mapa maow avOpwrous eddoxyurjoavras.. 
Tovs pe ovv mraAauods KwOvvous el duet voiny, ovs 
érowjoavto mpos ’Apaldvas 7 Opadxas 7 Iledo- 
Tovvyciovs Tovs [eT Eitan els THY xXwWpav 
avta@v elaBaddvras, tows apxyaia Kal mOppw TaYV 
vov mapovtTwy Aéyew av Soxoinv: ev 5€ 7H Ilep- 
au@ modem tis odK oldev &€ olwy cupdopayv ets 

43 donv eddayoviay KaTéoTnoav; povor yap TOV E€w 
IleAomovvjcov KatoikovvTwy, dp@vtTes THY TOV 
BapBdpwv Sivapw avurdoratov obcav, odK« AEiwoav 
BovAevoacbat epi t@v mpooratTopevwy avrTots, 
GAN edOds elAovTo Tmepudety avdotatov THY moAW 
yeyernuevny padXrov 7 SovAevovoav. éKdudovTes 
d€ THY ywpav, Kal maTpida pev tH éAcvbepiav 
vouicavres, Kowwrnoartes 5€ TOV Kwdvvwv Hui, 
TooavTys petaBoAns Eetvyov, Wate dXrlyas Tuépas 
atepnbevtes THY abTav Toddy xpdvov TOV aAAwv 
deomdTat KaTéoTyCAV. 

44 Ov podvorv & emi ravrns av tis THs TOAEwWS emt- 
deifeve TO TOAUAY aptvecba Tods exOpods, ws 7oA- 
Adv ayablAy aitiov éotw, adAa Kai Atoviiatos 6 TU- 
pavvos KataoTas eis toAopKiav bd Kapyndoviwr, 
ovdeuias adT@ owrypias drodawopevns, adda Kat 

[125] 7@ wodkguw Kateyopevos Kal TOV TodTOV SvoKd- 
Aws mpos adbrov diaxeevwr, adros pev euédAAnoev 


@ See Paneg. 56 and 70. b See Paneg. 71-98. 
° These terms were to give earth and water, in token of 
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the city of the Athenians. For we shall find that 
as a result of dictating to others they lost repute 
with the Hellenes, while by defending themselves 
against insolent invaders they won fame among all 
mankind. Now if I were to recount the wars of 
old which they fought against the Amazons or the 
Thracians or the Peloponnesians * who under the 
leadership of Eurystheus invaded Attica, no doubt 
I should be thought to speak on matters ancient 
and remote from the present situation ; but in their 
war against the Persians,? who does not know from 
what hardships they arose to great good-fortune ? 
For they alone of those who dwelt outside of the 
Peloponnesus, although they saw that the strength 
of the barbarians was irresistible, did not think it 
honourable to consider the terms imposed upon 
them,’ but straightway chose to see their city 
ravaged rather than enslaved. Leaving their own 
country,’ and adopting Freedom as their fatherland, 
they shared the dangers of war with us, and wrought 
such a change in their fortunes that, after being 
deprived of their own possessions for but a few 
days, they became for many years masters of the 
rest of the world.’ 

Athens, however, is not the only instance by which 
one might show how great are the advantages of 
daring to resist one’s enemies. There is also the 
case of the tyrant Dionysius, who, when he was 
besieged by the Carthaginians, seeing not a glimmer 
of hope for deliverance, but being hard pressed both 
by the war and by the disaffection of his citizens, was, 
for his part, on the point of sailing away, when one of 


submission, to the heralds of the Great King. Herod. 
vii. 133. @ Cf. Paneg. 96. ¢ Cf. Paneg. 72. 
Sil 
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extAciv,, TOv 6 _Xpepeveav Twos ToAunoavTos 

45 eirev ais Kaddv eoTw evrdguov 7 Tupavvis, ai- 
oxvvleis ef’ ois dvevon On Kat maAw éemuyerpyaoas 
mroAepetv moh\as pev pupuddas Kapyndoviev de- 
épbeipev, eyKpateatépay de HV apxny THY TOV 
Tohur@y KATEOTHOATO, modd de petlen Thy SvvapLw 
THY avTod Tis mpoTepov dvrrapxovens exTHoaTo, 
Tupavyeav d€ Tov Biov duereheve, Kal TOV viov ev 
Tats adrais tywais Kat dvvacretats, ev alozmrep 
avTos Hv, KaTeAuTev. 

46 IlapamAjowa d€ tovTous “Apovras: 6 Maxeddvwv 
Baotreds expakev. nr777 Gels yap bmo t&v Bap- 
Bdpwv tv tpocoikovyvTwv baxn Kal maons Maxe- 
Sovias dmoorepnfeis 70 pev 7 p@Tov éxurretv Tay 
xdpav SvevorjOn Kal TO cpa dracwleuw, dxovoas 
d€ Twos emawvoovTos TO 7pos Avovdovov pn bev, Kat 
peTayvovs womep éKelvos, ywplov puKpov KaTa- 
AaBav Kai Bonbevayv evOevde pweraepysapevos evTos 
fev tTpidv pnvOv Katéoyev dmacav Maxedoviar, 
tov 8° eézidourov xpdvov Bacievwv yipa tov Biov 
eTeAcUTHOEV. 

47 “Amelzoev 8 av axovovtés Te Kal €éyovtes, et 
maoas Tas TovavTas mpaéeis efera loser, e€7rel Kal 
Trav mepl O7Bas mpaxevrav et pvnobetnuer, emt 
fev Tots yeyevnmevous av Avan Gein, mept de TOV 
peMovrev BeArious eAridas dy AdBotpev. ToAuy- 
oadvTwy yap adrav drropetvat Tas eloBoas Kat Tas 
amewWds Tas AyeTépas, els TOM % TUyN Ta Tpay- 

@ That isvit isa glorious thing to diea king. For the event, 


396 B.c., see Diodorus xiv. 58, and for the anecdote, Diodorus ; 
xiv. 8. of and Aelian, Variae Historiae, i iv. 8. 


» Diodorus, xiv. 72. 6, says the shore was strewn with 
corpses. 
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his companions made bold to declare that “royalty 
is a glorious shroud.”’* Ashamed of what he had 
planned to do, and taking up the war afresh, he 
destroyed countless hosts of the Carthaginians,? 
strengthened his authority over his subjects, acquired 
far greater dominion than he had possessed before, 
ruled with absolute power until his death,¢ and left 
his son in possession of the same honours and powers 
as he himself had enjoyed. 

Similar to this was the career of Amyntas, king 
of the Macedonians. Worsted in battle by the 
neighbouring barbarians, and robbed of all Mace- 
donia, he at first proposed to quit the country and 
save his life, but hearing someone praise the remark 
made to Dionysius, and, like Dionysius, repenting 
of his decision, Amyntas seized a small fortified 
post, sent out thence for reinforcements, recovered 
the whole of Macedonia within three months, spent 
the remainder of his days on the throne, and finally 
died of old age.? 

But we should both grow weary, you with listening 
and I with speaking, if we were to examine every 
incident of this sort ; nay, if we were to recall also 
our experience with Thebes, while we should be 
grieved over past events, we should gain better 
hopes for the future. For when they ventured to 
withstand our inroads and our threats,’ fortune so 
completely reversed their situation that they, who 


¢ Dionysius died in the spring of 367 B.c. 

4 Amyntas, defeated by the [llyrians, won such a victory 
in 393 s.c. See Diodorus xiv. 92. 3. Amyntas was father 
of Philip, and reigned from 394 to 370 B.c. , 

e Of Agesilaus in 394, 378, and 377 z.c.; of Phoebidas 
in 382, and of Cleombrotusi n 378 and 376 B.c. 
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por” adr av TepleoTnoe, ate tov aAAov xpdvov 
bp’ ny ovres vov piv mpoorarrew aétotow. 

“Ooris ouv opav TocavTas peraBohas yeyernpe- 
vas ef’ Hudv olerar tavoccbat, Aiav avdnros eoTw* 
GAA Sei Kaprepeiv emi tots Tmapodar Kai Oappety 
TeEpt TOV eAACvTw?, emiaTapevous OTL TAS TOLAUTAS 
ovpdopas at modes emavopbobvras moAuTela xpn- 
oth Kal Tats mepl Tov moAEnov eprretplats. meEpt 
dv ovdels av ToAujocey avreimety, ws od THY meV 
éurerpiay waddov Tav aGAAwv éxopev, TodTelav 8° 
olay elvar ypyj, Tapa pdvois Huiv é€oTw. av v7- 
apyovTwy ovK €oTW OTws ovK GpLEeWwov mpakomeV 
T&V pndetépov TovTwy ToAAjY etpéeAcay TrEeTOLWN- 
peeve. 

Karnyopoto. dé ties tod moAduov, Kai deEp- 
xXovrat THv amotiav adtob, TeKunpioits aAAots TE 
moAXots ypwpevor Kal udAvoTa Tots Tepl Huds ye- 
yernpevois, Kal Oavpdlovow et Twes ovTw yareT@ 
Kal tapaBoAw mpadypate muoTevew a€codow. 

"Ey d€ zoAdods prev ofda dua Tov 7dAELOV peya- 
Anv evdaupoviay KTNOApLEVOUS, moods d¢ THs bm- 
apxovons dmoorepnfevras dua TV etpyyqy" ovdev 
yap Tv Towovtwv eotiv daroT OjLws oUTE KAaKOV OUT 
ayabov, add’ ws av xpyontal tis Tots mpdypact 
Kal Tots Katpots, oUTws avayKn Kat TO TéXos 
exBaivew && adrav. xp7) Sé Tovs fev ra) mpar- 
TOVTAS THs elprvns eufuprety ev tavTn yap TH 
KataoTdoe. TAeloTov av Tis xpdvoy Ta TapdvTa 
Srapurdsevev: Tovs 6€ SvoTvxodvras TO mode we 
mpooéxew Tov vodv' ek yap THs Tapaxs Kal Tis 
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at all other times have been in our power, now assert 
their right to dictate to us. 

Seeing, then, that such great reversals have taken 
place, he is a very foolish person who thinks that 
they will fail to occur in our case; nay, we must 
endure for the present and be of good courage with 
regard to the future, knowing that states repair such 
disasters by the aid of good government and experi- 
ence in warfare; and on this point no one would 
dare contradict me when I say that we have greater 
experience in military matters than any other people, 
and that government as it ought to be exists among 
us alone. With these two advantages on our side, 
we cannot fail to prove more successful in our under- 
takings than those who have paid but slight attention 
to either government or war. 

There are those who condemn war and dwell on 
its precariousness, employing many other proofs, 
but particularly our own experiences, and express 
surprise that men should see fit to rely on an 
expedient so difficult and hazardous. 

But I know of many who through war have acquired 
great prosperity, and many who have been robbed 
of all they possessed through keeping the peace ; 
for nothing of this kind is in itself absolutely either 
good or bad, but rather it is the use we make of 
circumstances and opportunities which in either 
case must determine the result. Those who are 
prosperous should set their hearts on peace, for in 
a state of peace they can preserve their present 
condition for the greatest length of time; those, 
however, who are unfortunate should give their 
minds to war, for out of the confusion and innovation 
resulting from it they can more quickly secure a 
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kawoupytas Oarrov av peraBorjjs TUXOLEV. @V 
jpets dédouca pn TavavtTia mpaTToVTEs pavapev: 
51 OTE pev yap een 7 mpey tpudav, 7A€clovs Tovs Toné- 
provs ezrovovpeba Tob d€orTos, émreto7) 8 ets avdy- 
KnV kabeorapey @ore Kwodvvevew, jovxlas éme- 
Oupodpev Kal Tept aodareias Bovrevopeba.. Kalrou 
xe7) tovs BovAopeévous éAevbépovs eivar Tas pev eK 
TOV emiTaypLaT ov ouvOjKas pevyew ws eyyos 
Sovrelas ovcas, movetabar 5é Tas diadAayds, OTav 
) Teptyevwvtar Tov exOpav 7 THv Svvapw THY 
attav e€icwowow TH TOV ToAcCuiwv: ws ToLAvTHV 
exaoTo. THY elpyynv e€ovow, olay ep av Tov 
TOAEMOov TOLnTwYTAL Ty karddvow. 
52 | “Op evOvpoupevous xe?) 1) mpoTreT@s tas av- 
TOUS euBaretv eis aicxpas opodoyias, pnde pabvpd- 
TEPOV brrep Ths Tatpisos 7 TOV ae pavivac Pov- 
Nevopievous. dvapvnobyre d€ mpos duds avrovs 
OTL TOV mapeBovra xpovor, «et Tohopkouperty TwWt 
T&Y TOAEwY TOV ovpprax idiov els jovos Aakedau- 
poviwy Bonbyceev, t7o mavTwy av wpodoyetto 
mapa Todrov yeveobar Tv cwrTyplav adtots. Kal 
TOUS Lev TActorous TOV TovovTwY avSpav Tapa 
TOV mpeoButépwy a av Tis akovoetev, TOUS O° ovopa- 
53 orordrous exw Kaye SucAB ety. Ileddpuros peev 
yap ets Xiov etomevoas Tv wodw adbrav o- 
€owoe: Bpaoidas 8° ets "Audizrodw eicedOaiv, dAtyous 
TeEpt avdTov THY TrOALopKOUpLevwY ovvragduevos, 7roA- 
Aovs dvtas Tods TodopKodytas eviknoe waydpevos* 
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ome 


a ac of Chios in 412 B.c., who was successful against 
the Athenians for a time, but was defeated and slain in 
412 B.c. See Thucyd. viii. 55. 3. 
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change in their fortunes. But we, I fear, will be 
seen to have pursued exactly the opposite course ; 
for when we might have lived at ease, we made 
more wars than were necessary, but now, when we 
have no choice but to risk battle, we desire tran- 
quillity and deliberate about our own security. 
And yet those who wish to be free ought to shun 
a peace whose terms are dictated by the enemy as 
being not far removed from slavery, and should make 
treaties only when they have defeated their adver- 
saries, or when they have made their forces equal 
to those of the enemy ; for the kind of peace which 
each side will obtain will be decided by the manner 
in which they conclude the war. 

Bearing these facts in mind, you must not rashly 
commit yourselves to shameful terms, nor let it 
appear that you are more remiss in your delibera- 
tions about your country than about the rest of the 
world. Let me recall to your minds that formerly, 
if a single Lacedaemonian gave aid to one of our 
allied cities when it was pressed by siege, all men 
would concede that its deliverance was due to 
him. Now the older among you could name the 
greater number of these men, but I, too, can recount 
the most illustrious of them: Pedaritus,? sailing to 
Chios, saved that city ; Brasidas entered Amphi- 
polis and, having rallied about him a few of those 
who were under siege, defeated the besiegers ? 
in battle in spite of their numbers ; Gylippus, by 

> Brasidas entered Amphipolis in 422 8.c., and in command 
of 150 hoplites sallied out against Cleon, the Athenian general. 
The greater part of the besieged forces was commanded by 
Clearidas. Brasidas lost his life in the engagement which 
followed, and became after his death a local hero at Amphi- 
polis. See Thucyd. v. 8-11. 
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DuAummos d€ Lupakoaious BonOjoas ov povov 
eKeivous dueowoev, ddAd Kal THY Ovvapy THY 
Kpatodoav abt@v Kal Kata yhy Kal Kata OdAarrav 
aTacav aixpdhurrov eAaBev. 

54 Katrov was ovK aisxpov TOTE fev ExaoTOV UV 
teavov elvat tas addXotpias 7dAeus Suadvddrrew, 
vuvt d€ mavTas pode mretpaobae THY Tet épav 
avTto@v duacdlew; Kal Ty pev Edpasany kal THY 
’Aciav peoriy TETOUKEVaL Tporraicy bméep Tay 
adAAwy modenobvtas, vrrép 5é THs marpidos OUTw 
pavep@s vBpilopevns pn de petav pedyny agiav 

55 Adyou patverBar jepaxnpLevous 5 adn’ €Tepas pe 
moheus bmép THs TweTepas apxas Tas coxaras 
dropetvat moAopKias, avrovs 8 Has, brrép Too 
pndev avayxacOjvat Tapa TO dikaov troveiv, unde 
pukpav olecbar Setv dreveyKeiv Kaxo7abevay, adda 
Cevyn pev inmwv adndayovvtwy étt Kal viv opa- 
ola tpédpovtas, wamep dé Tovs els Tas SewoTaTas 
avayKas aduypévous Kal Tv Kal” audpav éevdeeis 
évTas, oUTwW Trovetafar THY EelpyHYnv; 

56 “O b€ mavtTwy oxetAWTaTov, et didoTmovwitaTot 
Soxobytes elvac TOv ‘EAAjvwrv pabvpotepov Tav 
aAAwv BovAevodpeba Tept ToUTwY. Tivas yap iopev, 
av Kal Toujoacbar pvetav a€idv éatw, oitwes dag 
qtTnOévtes Kal pas etoBodjjs yevowerns ovTws 
avdvdpws cpordynoav mdvro Ta Tpoorarrojeva 
Towmoew; m7@s 5° av of towotto. moAdv ypdvov 


* In the memorable Sicilian expedition of 414 8.c. Gylippus 
defeated the Athenian general Nicias and took his entire 
forces captive. 

> That is, since the battle of Leuctra. In addition to 
others mentioned above, Agesilaus, father of Archidamus, 
had won many victories in Asia Minor (396-394 B.c.). 
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bringing aid to the Syracusans, not only saved them 
from destruction, but also captured the entire 
armament of the enemy, which dominated them both 
by land and by sea.¢ 

And yet is it not shameful that in those days single 
men among us were strong enough to protect the 
cities of others, but now all of us together are not 
able, nor do we attempt, to save our own city? Is 
it not shameful that, when we fought for others, we 
filled Europe and Asia with trophies, but now, when 
our own country is so openly outraged, we cannot 
show that we have fought in her behalf a single 
battle worthy of note ?® Is it not shameful, finally, 
that other cities have endured the last extremities 
of siege to preserve our empire,° while we ourselves 
see no reason why we should bear even slight hard- 
ships to prevent our being forced to do anything 
contrary to our just rights, but are to be seen even 
at this moment feeding teams of ravenous horses,? 
although, like men reduced to the direst extremities 
and in want of their daily bread, we sue for peace in 
' this fashion ? 

But it would be of all things the most outrageous 
if we who are accounted the most energetic of the 
Hellenes should be more slack than the rest in our 
deliberations upon this question. What people do 
we know, worth mentioning at all, who after a single 
defeat and a single invasion of their country have 
in so cowardly a fashion agreed to do everything 
demanded of them? How could such men hold out 

¢ For example, Thespiae. See Xenophon, Hell. vi. 3. 
For other examples see Pausanias ix. 14, and Diodorus 
xv. 57 and 69. 

4 Horses were kept for racing, and were regarded as an 
expensive luxury. 
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57 SvoTuxoovTes dvTapKecevay ; ; tis S ovK av emery - 
cevev mp, et Meconviwv bmep TavTNS THs xwpas 
etkoow €TN Tohopxnbevtwy nyets ovTw Taxews 
KaTa jovvOnKas avTis dmooratnpey, Kal pn de TOV 
Tpoyoveny pvnabetnev, GAN’ a €KELVOl pera mon- 

[128] Adv TOVWVY Kal KWOUV@V EKTHOAVTO, TavTnv npeets 
tio Adywv mevobevres atroBdAouer ; 

58 (Qv ovoev Evtot ppovricartes, a\Aa macas Tas 
alcxuvas UmepidovTes, Tovatra avuPovAevovow 
byiv, e€ av eis dvetdn THY TOAW KaTaoTHOOVGW. 
ottw d€ mpobvpws éemayovow tuds Tpos TO Tapa- 
dodvar Meoojyynv, wore Kal dueEcAGety eroAunoay 
THY TE THS TOAEwWS aobeveray Kal THY THY TroAELiwY 
dvvapiv, Kal KeAevovow amoxpivacbat Tovs évav- 
Tuovpevous avtois, m7o0ev Borfevav mpoodoK@vres 
new SiakeAcvdpeba mroAcuety. 

59 *Eya dé peylorny Hyoopat ouppaxtay elvaw kal 
BeBavorarny TO Ta dikata mpatrew (eikds yap Kal 
TI TOV Deav evvotav yeveobar peta TOUTWY, ElmEp 
Xp?) Tept TOV pedAdvTwv TeKpalpecbat Tots dy 
yeyevnuevots), mpos 5é€ tavtTn TO KaA@s ToA- 
Teveobar Kal owdpovws Civ Kat HEXpL Oavarou' 
paxeobar tots moAcj.tots eGéAew kal pndev ovUTw 
dewvov voierv ws 70 Kax@s akovew vb70 TOV 
mohur av: a paov jew 7 Tots aAAots avOpesrrots 

60 dmdpxet. pO? dv eyw ord dy 7jvov Tohepolny 7 7 
pera moM@v pupiddwr: oida yap Kal Tovs mpwtous 
Huav els Ta’Tyv THY xwpav adiKopevous od TH 
TAnIer TOV dAAwY TEpvyevopevous, GAG Tals Gpe- 


1 uéxpe Gavarou vulg.: om. I. 


2 In the first Messenian war, 743-724 p.c. Pausanias 
iv. 13. 4. 
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against a long season of misfortune ? Who would 
not censure us if, while the Messenians withstood 
siege for twenty years in order to retain Messene,? 
we should so quickly withdraw from it under a 
treaty and should take no thought of our forefathers, 
but should allow ourselves to be persuaded by words 
to throw away this territory which they acquired 
by dint of struggles and wars ? 

There are those, however, who care for none of 
these things, but, overlooking all considerations of 
shame, counsel you to follow a course which will bring 
disgrace upon the state. And so anxious are they to 
persuade you to give up Messene that they have 
dared to dwell on the weakness of Sparta and the 
strength of the enemy, and now they challenge us 
who oppose them to say from what quarter we expect 
reinforcements to come, seeing that we exhort you 
to make war. 

For my part, I consider that the strongest and 
surest ally we can have is just dealing, for it is 
probable that the favour of the gods will be with 
those who deal justly—that is, if we may judge the 
future by the past ; and in addition to this ally are 
good government and sober habits of life, and a willing- 
ness to battle to the death against the enemy, and 
the conviction that nothing is so much to be dreaded 
as the reproaches of our fellow-citizens—qualities 
which we possess in larger measure than any other 
people in existence. With these allies I would far 
rather go to war than with multitudes of soldiers, 
for I know that those of our people who first came 
to this country did not prevail over their adversaries 
through numbers, but through the virtues which I 
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rais Tats bn’ e€uod mpoerpnuevais. WoT odK aktov 
bud TobTO doPetabar tovs zroAepious, ore moot 
Tuyxavovow ovres, aAAa mond paMov em éxetvous 
Bappetv, GTav op@pev nas pev avTovs ovTwWS 
evVOXOTAS Tas ovppopas os ovdeves aAdAot 
61 7w7T0TE, Kal Tots Te vopous Kal Tois émiTnded- 
pacw €[pLevovTas ois e€ apxijs KaTeoTynodpeba, 
Tovs d6€ pode Tas eUTuxias pepew dvvapevous, 
aAAd SdvateTapaypevous, Kal Tovs pev Tas oup- 
pax idas Toles KkataAauBavorras, Tovs be Tavavtia 
TovToUs mpaTTovTas, dMovs dé wept xwpas Tots 
Opopots duproByrodvras, tovs d€ adAov aAArAows 
fovobvras 4 m™pos mUas moAcwoovras. WOTE 
Bavpdlen TOV peiley ovppaylay CyntovvTwv, wv 
ot moAduou Tuyxdvovew e€apapTavorres. 
62 Ei dé det Kat mepl rad efwbev BonBevayv etmetv, 
[129] Hyodpwat moMovs eoeoBae TOUS : Bovropevous € eTTAfLv- 
vew jpiv. emiorapiat yap ™p@rov peev “AGnvaious, 
el Kal p17) TavTa pel? PROV elow, GAN drép ye 
THs owrnpias THs Hwetepas orvody av Toujgovras: 
emeura, T&av adAwv dXewv eorw as opolws av 
dmép TOV iv ovpdepdvTwy woTmep TOV avtais 
63 BovAevoopévas: ete 5€ Avovdovov tov tUpavvov Kal 


2 That is, those of the Theban league. Isocrates is here 
describing Thebes and especially her allies in the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

> See note a, p.352. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 32, says that 
the Thebans and Eleans were no less pleased at the defeat of 
their allies, the Arcadians, in the ‘* tearless ’’ battle of 367 B.c. 
than were ‘the Lacedaemonians. 

° For Athens see Peace 105 and Philip 44. Among the 
states in Peloponnesus, Phlius, Heraea, and Orchomenus 
in Arcadia were still true to Sparta. (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 
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have just set forth. Therefore we ought not to 
stand in fear of our enemies because they are 
many, but should much rather take courage when 
we see that we ourselves have borne up under our 
misfortunes as no other people have ever done, 
and that we still remain faithful to the customs and 
ways of life which we established here in the very 
beginning, while the rest of the Hellenes are not able 
to stand even their good fortune, but have become 
completely demoralized, some of them seizing the 
cities of their allies,? others opposing them in this ; 
some disputing with their neighbours about territory, 
others, again, indulging their envy of one another? 
rather than making war against us. Therefore I 
wonder at those who look for a stronger ally than is 
found in the blundering of our enemies. 

But if I must also speak of aid from the outside, 
I think that many will be disposed to assist us.° For 
I know, in the first place, that the Athenians, although 
* they may not hold with us in everything, yet if our 
existence were at stake would go to any length to 
save us ; in the second place, that some of the other 
states would consult our interest as if it were their 
very own ; again, that the tyrant Dionysius, and the 


2.1, vi. 5. 22, and vi. 5.11.) The reference is to Dionysius 
the younger, who began to reign 367-366 s.c. His father 
had given aid to Sparta on various occasions. See Under- 
hill’s note on Xenophon, Hell. v. 1. 28 (Oxford edition). 
Nectanebos (378-364 8.c.) was king of Egypt at this time. 
Egypt generally supported those who fought against the 
Persians, and now the ‘Theban enemies of Sparta were in 
league with Persia. As to the dynasts of Asia see Paneg. 
162 and Philip 103. Probably such powerful rulers as 
Mausolus of Caria, who revolted from Persia in 362 B.c., are 
here meant, as well as the rulers of Cyprus, See Philip 102 
and Paneg. 134, 
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Tov Atyunriov Baotréa Kat Tovs ddAous TovUs KaTa. 
tiv ’Aciav duvdoras, Kal’ écov EKAOTOL dwvavrat, 
mpoOv’pws av mp eTUKOUPHGOVTAS Tpos d€ Tov- 
Tous Kal Tov ‘EMqvev TOUS Tats ovatas 7 po- 
éxovras Kal rats do0€ais mpwrevovTas Kal BedAri- 
OTwY Tpayparav emJupodvras, el Kal pays 
OWWETTIIKATW, ddA tats y’ edvvotats pe? mpLav 
ovTas, é€v ots mrepl T@v pedAovtwy eikéTws av 
peydaAas eArridas EXOULEV. 

Ofuae de Kal TOV ddAov dxAov tov ev Iledo- 
Tovynow Kal TOV O7jmov, év oldpieba pudAvota 7roAe- 
prety mew, mrobetv 7189 THY TET Epav emureAevay. 
ovdev yap avrots dmooraot yéyovev av Tpoo- 
eddKnoav, GAN avri pev THs éAevbepias Tobvavtiov 
dmroBeBy kev (azroA€cavres yap abvT@v Tovs Bedri- 
oTous emt Tots Xetplorous Trev moAt@v yeyovacw), 
avtt S€ ths atTovouias eis todas Kal dewas 
dvojiias eumeTTOKAOW, elOcopevor 5€ tov adAdAov 
xpovov pel? meav eb éTépous iévat, viv tovs 
dMovs opBow éd” avdtovs oTparevojievous, Kal 
Tas ordoets, as emuvOdvovro mpétepov map 
éTEpos ovoas, vov Tap” abrots odtyou dety Kal? 
EKGOTHV THY 7LEepav yeyvouevas, ovTw 8 wpadi- 
opevor Tats ovppopats elow, dore pndeva “oa 
yv@vat dvvacbae Tovs KAKLOTA mparrovras avrav: 
ovdepia yep €oTt TOV ToAcwv dicépavos, odd 7 
Tes ody Opdpous Exel Tovs Kak@s Toijoovtas, 
@ote TeTuHoOa ev Tas xdpas, TweTopOjabar Sé 


@ Those who sympathize with an oligarchy such as the 
Spartan government. of BéAricro is almost technical for 
“the aristocratic party,” as ra Bé\riora for an aristocratic 
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king of Egypt, and the various dynasts throughout 
Asia, each so far as he has the power, would willingly 
lend us aid; and, furthermore, that the Hellenes 
who rank first in wealth and stand foremost in 
reputation and who desire the best of governments,* 
even though they have not yet allied themselves 
with us, are with us at least to the extent of wishing 
us well, and that upon them we have good reason 
to rest great hopes for the future. 

Also I think that not only the people of the 
Peloponnesus in general but even the adherents of 
democracy,? whom we consider to be especially un- 
friendly to us, are already yearning for our protection. 
For by revolting from us they have gained nothing 
of what they anticipated ; on the contrary, they have 
got just the opposite of freedom ; for having slain 
the best of their citizens, they are now in the power 
of the worst ; instead of securing self-government, 
they have been plunged into misgovernment of 
many terrible kinds ; accustomed as they have been 
in the past to march with us against others, they 
now behold the rest taking the field against them- 
selves ; and the war of factions, of whose existence 
in other territories they used to know only by report, 
they now see waged almost every day in their own 
states. They have been so levelled by their mis- 
fortunes that no man can discern who among them 
are the most wretched ; for not one of their states is 
unscathed, not one but has neighbours ready to do 
it injury; in consequence, their fields have been 
government. Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 2. 6. Such people 
might be expected to form a conspiracy to set up an oligarchy 


favourable to Sparta. 
6 Those in Peloponnesus who are not definitely committed 


to an oligarchic government. 
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\ Oe > , Se a 6 \ 
Tas doAes, avaoratouvs de ‘yeyernovat Tous 
/ \ A , 
olxous tovs iSious, dveotpadbar d€ Tas TroAuTetas 
> e > ~ 
Kal KataAeAvabat Tovs vosous, wef Wy oLKobyTEs 
py , A ¢ , = 7 5 
67 EVOALJLOVEGTATOL TWV EAAjvev yoav. OvUTW 
~ ‘\ ~ wy” 
amtotws Ta mpos odds adtods Kat dvapevds EXov- 
~ / \ A f 
aw, wate padAov tovs ToXitas 7 Tovs ToAELLoUs 
\ ~ 3 > ~ ¢ / \ ~ 
Sediacw: avtt 5é THs eh Yua@v opovolas Kat THs 
bt s vA > , > 4 > Ss 
[130] wap’ adAAjAwy evdmopias Els TooavTHY apuélav 
X , 
eAnAvbacw, @o8 of pev KeKTNMEvoL TAS Ovatas 
La vn > \ Ve \ 4 > = ~ 
youov dv eis tiv Oddattay Ta odeTep avTav 
> 4 nv ~ #. > / e \ 
éxBdAovev 7) Tots Seopévois emapKécevav, ot Se 
KaTadeéaTepov mpaTrovTes 00d av evpety déEaw- 
~ un A ~ > 4 > / 
68 ro paAdov 7) Ta THY exdvTwy adedAécfaL- KaTa- 
/ ~ ~ 
Avcavtes S€ Tas Ovaias emit Tav Bway odadtrovaw 
> 4 / \ v3 ~ > ~ , 
aXAjAous TAclous 5€ hevyouvor viv EK pds TOAEWS 
\ > / ~ 
 mpotepov e€ amaons ths LeAorovvyjcov. Kat 
b] ~ 
TooovTwy amnpiounuévwy KaKk@v, Todd mArciw Ta 
maparcAcyupeva TOV elpnucvwy eotiv: ovdev yap 
ia ~ ~ >) ~ ~ 
6 Te TOV Sewhv 7 xaAeT@v odK Eevtadla avvdedpa- 
e ¢ \ ” \ 4 
69 unKev. Gv ot pev ON pLeoTOL TYUyYavovGL OyTESs, 
¢ A \ # > 
ot de dia Taxéwv eurrAnobyoovtat, Kat CytHcovat 
~ / , ~ 
TWA TOV TApoVTwY TpayudaTwr edpely atradAaynv. 
\ \ m” > > \ ~ > \ 
pn yap oteo adtods pevetvy emt tovtots: olTwes 
x = ? > ~ ~ ~ 
yap «0 TpaTTovTes ametmov, Ts av odToL KaKO- 
~ \ 
mablotvres ToAdv xpdvov Kaptepyceav; war od 
, EI / ¥ 
Hovov Vv payomevor vuKHowpEr, GAN edv ovytav 
” , 
EXoVTES Trepyretwwpev, Opec® adtods jreTaBadAdo- 
~ « The Achaeans (Polybius ii. 38. 6) and the Mantineans 
(Aelian, V.H. ii. 22) were famed for their excellent laws. 


>’ Possibly Isocrates may have in mind the massacre at 
Corinth in 392 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell. iy. 4. 3), the murder 
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laid waste, their cities sacked, their people driven 
from their homes, their constitutions overturned, and 
the laws abolished under which they were once the 
most fortunate among the Hellenes.* They feel such 
distrust and such hatred of one another that they fear 
their fellow-citizens more than the enemy ; instead 
of preserving the spirit of accord and mutual help- 
fulness which they enjoyed under our rule, they have 
become so unsocial that those who own property had 
rather throw their possessions into the sea than lend 
aid to the needy, while those who are in poorer cir- 
cumstances would less gladly find a treasure than seize 
the possessions of the rich ; having ceased sacrificing 
victims at the altars they slaughter one another ? 
there instead; and more people are in exile now 
from a single city than before from the whole of the 
Peloponnesus. But although the miseries which I 
have recounted are so many, those which remain 
unmentioned far outnumber them; for all the 
distress and all the horror in the world have come 
together in this one region. With these miseries 
some states are already replete; others too will 
shortly have their fill, and then they will seek to find 
some relief for the troubles which now beset them. 
For do not imagine that they will continue to 
put up with these conditions ; for how could men 
who grew weary even of prosperity endure for a 
long time the pressure of adversity? And so not 
only if we fight and conquer, but even if we keep 
quiet and bide our time, you will see them veer 


of certain Achaean suppliants, who took refuge in the 
temple of Heliconian Poseidon (Pausanias vii. 25), or the 
slaughter of 1200 prominent citizens in Argos in 371 B.c, 
(Diodorus xv. 58). Cf. Phil. 52. 
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pevous wal THY TweTepav ouppaxiav owrnpiav 
abrav elvar vouilovras. tas pev odv éAmidas exw 
TOLaUTasS. 

70 Tocodrov oe amex TOO Tmounoat Tl Tov m™poo- 
TATTOMEVWY, WOT EL pendev ylyvoito TovTwy pyde 
Bonfetas pn dapobev TuyXavouLey, aAra Tov ‘EAAy)- 
vo ol pev dduxotev nas ot be Tepiop@ev, ove” 
dv ovtw petayvoinv, adda mavtas av Tovs eK 
Tob moAeu“ov Kuidvvovs tromeivare Tply ToL)- 
cacban TAS oporoylas TavTas. atoxuvbetnv yap 
av v7rep dpporepuy, eiTe KaTayvoinuevy TOV T™po- 
yovev as ddixws Meconvious adgeidovro TV 
xXwpav, elt exeivwv opbds Krycapévwv Kat mpoc- 
NKOVTWS Hels Tapa TO SikaLtovy cvyywpHcayLey TL 

71 wept adthis. TovTwv pev odv ovdéTEpov TroLnTEor, 
oxeTTé0v 8 OTrws afiws nuadv adt@v todeuynoopev, 
Kal p71) Tovs elOicuevous eyKwuidlew THY 7oAW 
ereyEopiev pevdets ovras, aAAa TowovTous as 
avTovs TApAoxy Tomer, WOTE Soxety exeivous eAdar- 
TW TOV drrapxovreov elpnkevat Tepl NU@v. 

72 Otwor pev odv oddev cupBrcecbar Sewdrtepov 

[131] rv viv mapdvtwy, adda Tods €xOpovs tovadra 
Bovredoecbar Kat mpdéew, &€& dv éeravopPdcovow 
Huds: av 8 dpa pevodGpev TOV eArridcov Kat 
mavTaxydbev e€eipywpeba Kal pnde TH mokw ETL 
Suva ueBa Svadudarrew, Xadema fev €oTw a pew 
Acyew, Opens 8 ovK OKY}OW Tappnovdcacbar Tept 
avTov. Kal yap eLayyeAb var Tots “EM ou KaA- 
Aiw Tabr eoTi, Kal paAAov apporrovra Tots 


HuETEpoLs Ppovypacw, wv €viol tTwes Helv oup- 
ovAevovow. 
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round and come to regard alliance with us as their only 
safety. Such, then, are the hopes which I entertain. 

However, so far am I from complying with the 
enemy's demands that, if none of these hopes should 
be realized and we should fail to obtain help from 
any quarter, but on the contrary some of the Hellenes 
should wrong us and the rest should look on with 
indifference—even so I should not alter my opinion ; 
but I would undergo all the hazards which spring 
from war before I would agree to these terms. For 
I should be equally chagrined in either case—if we 
charged our forefathers with having deprived the 
Messenians of their land unjustly, or if, although 
insisting that they acquired it rightly and honour- 
ably, we made any concession regarding this territory 
contrary to our just rights. Nay, we must follow 
neither course, but must consider how we may carry 
on the war in a manner worthy of Spartans, and 
not prove those who are wont to eulogize our state 
to be liars, but so acquit ourselves that they shall 
seem to have told less than the truth about us. 

Now I certainly believe that nothing worse will 
befall us in the future than what we endure at 
present, but that, on the contrary, our enemies will 
plan and act in such a way that they themselves 
will right our fortunes; but if we should after all 
be disappointed in our hopes, and should find our- 
selves hemmed in on every side and be no longer 
able to hold our city, then, hard as may be the step 
which I am about to propose, yet I shall not hesitate 
to proclaim it boldly ; for that which I shall propose 
to you is anobler course to be heralded abroad among 
the Hellenes, and more in keeping with our own 
pride, than that which is urged by some among you. 
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73. Oypul yap xphvar tovs pev yoveas Tods 7pere- 
povs avt@v Kai tovs maidas Kal tas yuvatkas 
Kat Tov dyAov Tov aGAAov ex THs TOAcwWS exrreuan, 
Tovs pev ets LiKedlav,' tos 8 eis Kupyvnv, tovs 
&° els THY Hmeipov (dopevor 8 adtods amavTes 
otro. de€ovTar Kal xwpa ToAAH Kal tats aAAats 
Tais mepl tov Biov edvmopiais, of bev xapw amro- 
diddvTes Hv ed TreTOVOacw, ot 5é Kopwetabar TpoG- 

74 Sox@vtes Gv av mpotimapEwow), broAadbevtas dé 
tovs BovAopévous Kal Svvapévous Kiwvduvevew TIS 
pev troAews adetobar Kal tT@v GAAwY KTHLATwY, 
TAjv doa dv olot 7 Gpev amevéyKacbar pe? 
np@v abt@v, xatadaBovtas 5€ ywpiov, 6 Tu av 
exupwratov 7 Kal mpos Tov mdoAc“ov ovpdopw- 
TaTov, adyew Kal dépew todvs moAeulous Kal KaTa 
yv Kat kata Oddatrav, ews av mavowvTar TOV 

75 HueTepwv audioByrobvres. Kal tabr éav ToApn- 
owpev Kal p47) KaToKVHOWpEV, Obeabe Tods viv émt- 
TaTTovTas iKkeTevovTas Kal Seopevous 7u@v Meoor- 
vnv arodaBety Kat toujcacbat Ti eipnvny. 

Hota yap av tv édewv TOV ev HedoTovvjcw 
Tovodtov méAEov bropetverev, olov eiKkds yeveobat 
BovdnPertwr jyudv; tives 8 odK av éxmdayetev 
Kal deicavey otpatdémedov ovvorduevov Tovadra 
fev Svatrempaypevov, Siuxatws S€ Tots aitlous Tov- 
TwWV WpyLouevov, amrovevonuevws dé mpos TO Civ 

76 dvaketuevov, Kal TH pev oxodAry ayew Kal pede 


1 els DuxeNay mss.: els SexeAlay cal "Iradiay Wolf from 
Dionysius, Jsocr. 9. 
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For I declare that we must send our parents and 
our wives and children and the mass of the people 
away from Sparta, some to Sicily, some to Cyrene, 
others to the mainland of Asia,* where the inhabit- 
ants will all gladly welcome them with gifts of ample 
lands and of the other means of livelihood as well, 
partly in gratitude for favours which they have 
received and partly in expectation of the return 
of favours which they first bestow. Those of us, 
on the other hand, who are willing and able to fight 
must remain behind, abandon the city and all our 
possessions except what we can carry with us, and 
having seized some stronghold which will be the 
most secure and the most advantageous for carry- 
ing on the war, harry and plunder our enemies both 
by land and by sea until they cease from laying 
claim to what is ours. If we have the courage for 
such a course and never falter in it, you will see 
those who now issue commands imploring and_ be- 
seeching us to take back Messene and make peace. 

For what state in the Peloponnesus could with- 
stand a war such as would in all likelihood be waged 
if we so willed? What people would not be stricken 
with dismay and terror at the assembling of an 
army which had carried out such measures, which 
had been roused to just wrath against those who 
had driven it to these extremes, and which had been 
rendered desperate and reckless of life—an army 
which, in its freedom from ordinary cares and in 

@ Greek emigration from the home country was commonly 
towards the far west (Sicily), the east (coast of Asia Minor), 
or the south (Cyrene). Moreover, Dionysius the tyrant of 
Syracuse and the “ dynasts ” in Asia were friendly to the 
Spartans (see § 63), and Cyrene was a Spartan settlement 
(see Phil. 5). 
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mept €v addXo Sar piBew q) Tept Tov moAe pov Tots 
Eevixois oTpaTevpacw CopLoLnfLevov, tats 8° dperats 
Kal Tots emuToevpaor TOLOUTOV olov e€ amdvTwy 
avopdimrwy ovdels av ovvrdtevev, éTt Oe pen dened 
esi TETAYy HEV XPO[LEVOY, adAa Bupaviety Kal 
mravacbau Kara THY xdpav Suvdjevov Kal padias 
pev opopov ois av BovAnrat yeyvopevov, Tovs be 
TOToUs aTravTas Tovs m™pos TOV moAcpov ou 
fpépovtas tatpidas «<ivar vouilov; eyw bev yap 
ofwat TOV Adywv povov pnbévtwy tovTwy Kal 
SvacTrapevtey eis TOUS “EMyvas ets ToAgy 
Tapaxnyv kataotnoeoba Tovs éxOpovs TLOV, ETL 
de paAror, ay Kal Tédos emfetvat Tovrous dvary- 
Kacbapev. Tiva yap olnPGpev avTovs yropay 
e€ew, OTav avToL poev KaK@s Taoxwow, HuGs dé 
pndev Stvwvrar moveiv; Kal Tas ev adT@v modes 
wow els TroAvopKiav xafeornKvias, THY S° 
WLETEPAV OVTW Sueoxevaopevny WOTE pete TH 
ovppopa TAUTN TepuTrecely ; ere Oe Ty TOV 
owpedrov Tpopry Hutv _bev padiay ovoav €k TE 
T&v bTapxovTwy Kal TOV eK TOD TroAd“oUv yvyvo- 
pevwy, adtots de yader7v da TO pr) TadTov elvar 
otpatomedov Te ToLotToY Stotkeiy Kal Tods dxAOUS 
Tovs ev Tats modAcor Siatpédew; 6 be mavTov 
dXdyvorov e€Kelvols, orav Tovs Lev 7fLETEpOUS 
oixetous ev aoMats evrroptats muvOavevrar yeyern- 
jLevous, TOUS o abr@v op@ow Kal? ExaoT HY TV 
7pepav TOV avayKaiwy évdeets ovTas, Kat pnd 
ETLKOUPHOaL Svvevrae Tots Kaxots TouTous, aA’ 
epyalojevot jev hile xXwpav Ta o7éppata mpoo- 
amo\Avwow, apyov d€ TEpiop@vtes pndéva ypdvov 
avrapkeiv ofot 7 wow. 
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having no other duty but that of war, would resemble 
a mercenary force, but in point of native valour 
and of disciplined habits would be like no army 
that could be levied in all the world—an army, 
moreover, which would have no fixed government, 
but would be able to bivouac in the open fields and 
to range the country at will, readily making itself 
neighbour to any people at its pleasure, and regard- 
ing every place which offered advantages for waging 
war as its fatherland? For my part, I believe that 
if this proposal were merely put in words and 
scattered broadcast among the Hellenes, our enemies 
would be thrown into utter confusion; and still 
more would this be so if we were put to the necessity 
of carrying it into effect. For what must we sup- 
pose their feelings will be when they themselves 
suffer injury, but are powerless to inflict injury upon 
us ; when they see their own cities reduced to a state 
of siege, while we shall have taken such measures 
that our own city cannot henceforth experience 
a like calamity ; and when, furthermore, they per- 
ceive that it is easy for us to procure food both from 
our existing stores and from the spoils of war, but 
difficult for them, inasmuch as it is one thing to 
provide for an army such as ours and another to 
feed the crowds in cities? But bitterest of all will 
it be for them when they learn that the members 
of our households have all along been living in 
comfort and plenty, whereas they will see their own 
people destitute every day of the necessities of life, 
and will not be able even to alleviate their distress, 
but if they till the soil, they will lose both crop and 
seed, and if they allow it to lie unworked, they will 
be unable to hold out any time at all. 
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"AMG yap iows abpocbevtes Kal KoWwov TOLN- 
odpevoe oTpardmedov mapaKoAovbjaovar, Kat KwAU- 
govow yds Kak@s Tovey adtovs. Kal Ti av 
ev€aineba paddov 7 AaBety mAnoalovtas Kat 
mapateTaypévous Kal mept Tas adtas dvcxwplas 
Huiv davtiatpatoTedevovtas avOpuwrrouvs atdKTous 
Kal puyddas Kal moddois dpxovor xpwpEevous; 
ovdev yap av mods mpayparetas Sercevev, aAAa 
Taxéws av adtovs eEavaykdoaimev ev Tots TpeTe- 
pots Katpots aAAd p41) Tots adta@v Towjoacbar Tovs 
KwWOvVous. 

’"EmAriror 8 av TO Aourov pépos THS HEepas, «tl 
Tas mAeoveEias Tas eoouevas Héyew emtyerpy- 
cayev. éxeivo 8 otv maou davepov, oT THV 
“EdAjvev duevnvoyapev od TH peyelec THs moAcws 
ovdé TH TAnVEL TOV avOpdmwv, GAN Ste THY 
moXTEeiav Spoltay KaTeoTnoducla oTpatoTédw Ka- 
ADs Siovxovpévw Kat meapyety efédovte Tots 
apxovow. jv ovv etAcKpwes TobTo Toijowpev, 6 
piunoapevors yiy ovvyveyKev, ovK ddnrAov 6rtt 
padiws Tav Trodeuiwy emiKpaTHoopev. 

"lopev 5€ Kal Tovs otKtoTas TaUTHOl THs TOAEws 
yevouevous, OTL puuKpov rev oTpaTdmedov eis T1HV 
IleAomovvnaov «ionAfov eyovtes, moAA@v Sé Kal 
peydAwy mdodewy expatncav. Kaddv ody jutp7)- 


f) \ , \ “34 of 5 \ > \ 
Oaoval TOUS Tpoyovous, KQL TTAAW E7TL THY apxyv 
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But perhaps, you will object, they will join forces 
and with their united armies will follow us up and 
prevent us from doing them harm. Yet what better 
thing could we wish than to find close at hand, 
drawn up in line of battle and encamped against us 
face to face on the same difficult ground, an un- 
disciplined and motley rabble, serving under many 
leaders? For there would be need of no great 
effort on our part ; no, we should quickly force them 
to give battle, choosing the moment propitious for 
ourselves and not for them. 

But the remainder of the day would fail me if I 
undertook to set forth the advantages we should 
gain by such a course. This much, at any rate, is 
clear to all—that we have been superior to all the 
Hellenes, not because of the size of our city or the 
number of its inhabitants,? but because the govern- 
ment which we have established is like a military 
camp, well administered and rendering willing obedi- 
ence to its officers.?_ If, then, we shall create in reality 
that which it has profited us to imitate, there can 
be no doubt that we shall easily overcome our foes. 

We know, moreover, that those who became the 
founders of this city entered the Peloponnesus with 
but a small army and yet made themselves masters 
of many powerful states.° It were fitting, then, to 
imitate our forefathers and, by retracing our steps, 


@ Sparta was about six miles in circumference. The 
number of pure Spartan inhabitants never exceeded 10,000. 

* The whole life of a Spartan youth was supervised by 
military officers of one sort or another. Those over twenty 
years of age ate at a common table, or military mess. War 
was the first and only duty of a Spartan citizen, and obedience 
more important even than life. 

¢ For example, of Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara. 
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eravehovras, erred) mpooeTTaiKape, merpabiva 
Tas Tyas Kal TAS duvacretas dvadaBetv, as 7po- 

83 TEpov eruyxavopev EXOVTES. mavtwv 8 av dewo- 
TATOV TOUTALLEV, el ovveldores "AGyvatous €k- 
Aimobou THY abtav xXwpav Omrep THs TOV “EM iver 
érevbepias, Hpets pnd? omép THs hueteépas adbT@v 
owrnpias adéabat Tis ToAEws TOAM TALLEY, aAXa. 
d€ov WUds Tapddevy ua TOV TOLOUTWV Epywv rots 

GAAows ~Tapéxew, pndée ppnoactas Tas eKEelWwVv 

84 mpateus eGeAnoaiper. ert d€ TovTov Kataye- 
Aacrorepor, et Dwxaels pev hevyovtes TIHV Bact- 
Aéws Too preyaAov deomoretay, exAurovtes THY 
’Actav eis MacoadAiav amaKnoay, Tpets 3 ets 
TOGOUTOV  Hucporbuxias eADoupev WOTE TA mpooray- 
para ToUTwY vTomeival, WY apYovTes ATavTa TOV 
xpovov duereheoaper. 

85 Xp dé He) mrepl THY Hepav Tavryy tats yvyais 
dvarpiBew, év i] denoet xepilew TovUs olkevoTarous 
ad’ mpav avr av, add’ ém’ é€xelvous Tos xpdvous 
adopar, ev ols TEpLyevomevol TOV exOpav dvop8a- 
copev ev Tv modw, KopvodweBa dé Tods mpere- 
pous avTa@v, emderEoueba. d6€ maow ote vov pev 
adlkws SeSvoruysfeaper, TOV oe trapeABovra xpovov 

86 Sucaiws Tov aAAwv mA€ov Exel 7gvodpev. EXEL 
&° ovtws: eye TOUTOUS elpnKa Tos Adyous, ovx 
ws déov 7uds 7387) rabra mparrew, ovd wes 
ovdepuds adAns evovons é€v Tots mpaypace ow- 
Tnpias, aAAa BovAdpevos tudv mpotpéebacbar Tas 


¢ Cf. Paneg. 96. 
> The first party of Phocaeans left Asia about 524 B.c. 
Besieged by Harpalus, they swore that never would they 
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now that we have stumbled in our course, try to 
win back the honours and the dominions which were 
formerly ours. But, monstrous above all things 
would be our conduct if, knowing well that the 
Athenians abandoned their country to preserve the 
freedom of the Hellenes,* we should lack the courage 
to give up our city even to preserve our own lives, 
and should refuse, when it behoves us to set the 
example for others in such deeds, even to imitate 
the conduct of the Athenians. Even more should 
we deserve the ridicule of men if, having before us 
the example of the Phocaeans who, to escape the 
tyranny of the Great King, left Asia and founded 
a new settlement at Massilia,? we should sink into 
such abjectness of spirit as to submit to the dictates 
of those whose masters we have always been through- 
out our history. 

But we must not let our minds dwell on the day 
when we shall have to send away from us those 
who are nearest and dearest to us; no, we must 
at once begin to look forward to that good time 
when, victorious over our foes, we shall restore our 
city, bring back our own people, and prove to the 
world that while we now have experienced reverses 
unjustly, in times past we justly claimed precedence 
over all others. This, then, is how matters stand : 
I have made this proposal, not with the thought 
that we must put it into effect forthwith, nor that 
there is in our circumstances no other means of 
deliverance, but because I wish to urge your minds 


return to their city until the iron which they had cast into 
the sea should rise and float on the water. See Horace, 
Epode xvi., and Herodotus i. 165. A second group came to 
Marseilles later. See Pausanias x. 8. 4. 
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[134] deworTepas TOUTWY brropeveTéov mpty, mpw omép 


87 


88 


89 


Meoonvns roujcacba. avvOjKas olas KeAevovow 
pas. 

Ovx otUTw 6 av mpobtpws €mt TOV m0Ac pov 
bpas _TapexdAovy, el pt THY elpyvny éwpwv e€ 
av pev eyo eyo Kady Kat BeBatav yernooperny, 
ef cv 5 evtol TWES ovpBovrevovow, ov povov 
aicypav écouevnv, adr’ ovd€ xpdvov oddéva Tapa- 
pevotoav. Hv yap Tapakatoikiowpeba Tovs EtAw- 
Tas Kal Tv TOAW TavTHY TepLidwpev av&yOeicar, 
tis odK oldev Ott TavTa TOV Blov év Tapayais Kal 
Kwovvois diateAobuev dvtTes; ol” ol mrept a- 
odadreias dvadreyomevor Achjfacw avTovs TH prev 
eipnvyv odtyas mpEepas mpey movobvtTes, Tov dé 
moe pov els aTavTa TOV xpdvoV kataoxevdlovres. 

“Hédws 8 av adr ay mubotuny, bmép Tivwy otov- 
Tat Xpiva peaxopevous "pas dmrobyncKew ovx 
orav ot moN€pu0L TpoordtTwat Tt Tapa 70 diicauov 
Kal THs xwWpas amoTéuvwvtat Kal Tovds olkéTas 
eXevfepGor; Kal tTovTovs pev Katoikilwow els 
TavTnv Hv nutv ot matépes KatéAitov, HUas dé 
4) wdvov TOV 6vTwy amooTepGow, aAAd Kal 7pds 
Tots dots KaKots els oveldy Kabtaot@ow ; eye 
prev yap brrep TOUTWY ov [LOvov OAc HOV | aAAa Kal 
puyas Kal Oavdrous olojat TpoonKew npiv diro0- 
peeve" mToAd yap KpetrTov ev tats dofaus ats 
exomev tehevrijoat tov Biov HaMov 7 oy Shy ev Tats 
aryetous, ds Anydouela cowoavtes & mpoordr- 
Tovow meiv. el be det pnjdev drooretAduevov 
cleiv, alpeTwtepov uty eatw avacrdrors yevecbat 


1 ef 6é vulg.: duws 6 ei Ty 
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to the conviction that we must endure, not only 
these, but even much worse misfortunes before con- 
ceding such terms regarding Messene as are being 
urged upon us. 

I should not so earnestly exhort you to carry on 
the war if I did not see that the peace resulting from 
my proposals will be honourable and enduring, while 
that which would result from the counsel of certain 
men among you will not only be disgraceful, but 
will last no time at all. For if we permit the Helots 
to settle on our borders and allow Messene to 
flourish undisturbed, who does not know that we 
shall be involved in constant turmoils and dangers 
all our lives? Therefore, those who talk about 
“security ’’ are blind to the fact that they 
are providing us with peace for a few days only, 
while contriving a state of war which will never 
end. 

I should like to ask these men in what cause 
they think we ought to fight and die. Is it not 
cause enough when the enemy make demands that 
are contrary to justice, when they cut off a portion 
of our territory, when they free our slaves and settle 
them in the land which our fathers bequeathed to 
us, yes, and not only rob us of our possessions but 
in addition to all our other miseries involve us in 
disgrace? For my part, I think that in such a 
cause as this we ought to endure, not only war, but 
even exile and death; for it is far better to end 
our lives in the possession of the high reputation 
which we now enjoy than to go on living with the 
infamy which we shall bring upon ourselves if we 
do what we are commanded to do. In a word, if 
I may speak without reserve, it is preferable for us 
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paddov 7 Katayehdorous imo Tov exOpGv. Tovs 
yap ev aéwipacr Kal ppovnpace TAukovrous 
BeBuoKoras dvoty ora Odrepov, 7) Tpwrevew ev 
Tots "EMyow,  TavTdaracw avypiobat, pndev 
Tamrewov Suampagapevous aAAa KaAnv tiHY TEAEv- 
THY TOO Biov TOLNGaLevous. 

“A xp7 duahoyuoapevous a) prropuxety, pd 
émaxoovbety Tats TOV ovppdxywr yropaus, av 
nyetoba. mpotepov AEvobpev, GAd’ adbrovs oKepa- 
pevous é€oba ay) TO ToOUTOLS pdorov, adv 6 
Tpemov éorat TH Aakedatpove Kal Tots Tempay- 
jevous Hiv. mept yap Tov avray ovx Spotws 
amact BovAevtéov, add’ ws av €€ apyfns eKaorot 
tod Biov moujowvtar TH brdbcow. *Emdavpiots 
pev yap Kal Kopw ious kat Ddraciors ovdels av 
emumAngerev, et pndevds addAov ppovrilovev nH Tod 
diayevéobar Kal TEpuToUo a odds avrous: Aake- 
datpoviovs 8 ody oidv7’ eotiv ex mavTdos TpomoV 
Cyreiv tHv owrnpiav, add’ av 7) TpooH TO KaA@s 
TO owleobau, TOV Odvarov myiv pet evdoElas 
atpeTeov €or. Tots yap apeThs dudroByrodow 
b7rep ovdevos ovTw omovdacreoy, ws vmeép Tob 
pendev alaxpov pavivar mpatrovras. clot 8 at 
TOV mohewy Kaklat Kkatadavets ovx HTTOv ev Tots 
TOLOUTOLS BovAcvpacw a) Tots ev TO ToA€ wp KW- 
dvvous. TOV mev yap eKel yryvouevwv TO mA€taTov 
[4€pos TH TUxn peéTeoTt, TO 8 evOdde yrootev 
avrijs THs Svavoias onpetov eorw. &o8 dpoiws 
Hetv pirovexntéov eoTly omep | Tov evodde un- 
puoOnoopevenv, @oTep Urép Tov ev Tois mAs 
aywover. 
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to suffer annihilation, rather than derision, at the 
hands of our foes. For men who have lived in such 
high repute and in such pride of spirit must do one 
of two things—either be first among the Hellenes, 
or perish utterly, having done no ignominious deed 
but having brought their lives to an honourable close. 

Reflecting upon these things, we must not be 
faint of heart, nor follow the judgements of our 
allies, whom in former times we claimed the right 
to lead, but, having duly weighed the matter for 
ourselves, we should choose, not what is easiest for 
them, but what will be in keeping with Lacedaemon 
and with our achievements in the past. For not 
every people can adopt the same measures in the 
same situation, but each must follow the principles 
which from the very first they have made the founda- 
tion of their lives. No one, for example, would 
reproach Epidaurians or Corinthians or Phliasians 
if they thought of nothing else than to escape 
destruction and save their own lives; we men of 
Lacedaemon, however, cannot seek our deliverance 
at all costs, but if to “safety ’’ we cannot add 
“with honour,” then for us death with good repute 
is preferable; for those who lay claim to valour 
must make it the supreme object of their lives 
never to be found doing a shameful thing. But 
the cowardice of states is made manifest in de- 
liberations like these no less than in the perils of 
war; for the greatest part of what takes place 
on the battle-field is due to fortune, but what is 
resolved upon here is a token of our very spirit. 
Wherefore we should strive for success in the 
measures to be adopted here with an emulation no 
less keen than we show in the lists of war. 
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Oavpdlw de Tdv bmep pev THs idias 80éns 
drobuicKew eGedovrev, brep de THs KowTs pa) 
TH avTny yreopny exovTonv bmep Hs OTLOOV 
macxew aor, ote py KaTavoyovar THY Toh, 
pnde mepudeiy THV rag Aurotcav, eis Tv ot 
Tmarépes KaTéoryoay avTyy. moAkOv Oe m™pay- 
peatov jp Kat dewav éedeotwtwv, a Set Sia- 
duyeiv, exetvo padiota dvdAaKxréov, Omws pndev 
dvdvipws pavnodpeBa SvamparTopevoe pnde ovy- 
Xwpodrres Tots monep.tous Tapa To Sikaov. al- 
oxpov yap Todvs apéar tav ‘EAAjvwv afwwhevtas 
odOvar TO TpooTaTTOpmevov TroLodyTas, Kal ToOGOD- 
Tov amoAadbjvar TOV mpoydvwr, wate Tovs meV 
bmép Tod Tots aAAows emitatrew €OéAew arrobv7- 
oxew, nuds & brép Tob pt) Tovety TO KEeAEvdpEVoV 
py ToAwav Siaxiwdvveverv. 

"A€vov d€ Kal Thy ‘Odvpmedda Kal Tas aMas 
atoxuvOqvar Tavnyupets, ev ais €KaoTos 7pav 
Ci Awrorepos my Kal Bavpacrdrepos TOV dOnt av 
T&Y év Tois ay@or Tas vikas avaipoupevwy. ets 
ds tis av eAOciv ToAujoeev, avTi péev Tod TI- 
paca. Katadpovnbnodpevos, avti dé Tod zept- 
otatos bm TavTwy dv dapetiy elvar wepiBAemTOS 
bro Tov avt@v emt Kakia yevnoopevos, ere dé 
Tmpos TOUTOLS oysowevos pev Tovs oikéras azo Tijs 
xXwWpas As ot TaT€pes Hcy xatéhurrov dmapxas Kal 
Quotas juetLous 7L@v ToLovpevous, dovodpevos oe 
attav rtovadras BAacdynpias xpwyéevwv, olats 


« Spartan supremacy lasted, theoretically, more than 
thirty years, from the end of the Peloponnesian War (404 
B.c.) to the battle of Leuctra. Meantime, however, the 
Athenians secured for a short period their second naval 
empire (378 B.c.). 
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I marvel at those who are willing to die for their 
personal glory, but have not the same feeling for the 
glory of the state, for which we may well suffer 
anything whatsoever to avoid bringing shame upon 
our city, nor should we permit it to abandon the post 
in which it was established by our forefathers. It 
is true that many difficulties and dangers beset us ; 
these we must avoid, but first and foremost we 
should be careful that we are never found doing any 
cowardly deed or making any unjust concessions to 
the foe; for it would be shameful if we, who once @ 
were thought worthy to rule the Hellenes, should be 
seen carrying out their commands, and should fall 
so far below our forefathers that, while they were 
willing to die in order that they might dictate to 
others,? we would not dare to hazard a battle in order 
that we might prevent others from dictating to us. 

We may well be ashamed when we think of the 
Olympian and the other national assemblies, where 
every one of us used to be more envied and more 
admired than the athletes who carry off victories in 
the games. But who would dare attend them now, 
when instead of being honoured he would be scorned, 
when instead of being sought out by all because of 
his valour, he would be conspicuous among all for 
his cowardice, and when, more than all this, he would 
see our slaves bringing from the land which our 
fathers bequeathed to us first-fruits of the harvest 
and sacrifices greater than our own, and would hear 
from their lips such taunts as you would expect from 


> Thucydides, i. 140, puts in the mouth of Pericles the 
assertion that the Spartans prefer to resolye their complaints 
by war and not by words, dictating terms instead of bring- 

ing charges. 
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mep elkos TOUS Xademarepov pev tav dAdwv 
SedovAevKOTas, €€ 1 ioov dé viv Tas ovvOnKas Tots 
Seomorats metounevous’ ed ais exacTos HUa@v 
ovtws dv adAynoeev, ws oddels av TOV CwvTwv 
dud. Aoyou dn Aaoevev. 

97 ‘Yep Ov xp?) Bovreveobat, Kal p17) TOT dyavar- 
tetv 67 ovdev Hiv €orat tA€ov, adda viv oxorely 
oTTws pundev oupByoerat TovobTov. ws €oTw ev 
TOY alcxyp@v mpdotepov pev pnde Tas Tov édev- 
bépwv tonyopias dvéxeobar, viv 6€ Kal THY TOV 

98 dovAwy Tappnotay drromevovTas daivecbar. 8d- 
Eopev rep TOV mapeBovra xpdvov draloveveotar, 
Kal TV pLev pvow OpLotou Tots Mors elvar, Tats 
& advfadetars Kat tats ceuvdtnow odK aAnOfwats 
aAAa memAacpévats Kexpnobar. pndéev ovv ev- 
d@pev Towodrov Tots <tOcopevors Las KaKkodoyety, 
ara tovs Adyous atbrav efehéyEar retpabaper, 
OpLotou yevomevot Tots Tay Tpoyoveav Epyots. 

99 ~AvapyvnoOynte dé tHv év Autaia pos >ApKadas 
aywvicapevwr, ots dacw emi yids domidos mapa- 
tafapevous Tpdtaov oTnoar ToAA@v pupiddwr, 
Kal Tv Tplakooiwy TOv év Ovpéas dmavtas 
’"Apyelous payn viknodvTwr, Kal TOV yiAlwv TOV 

100 eis OepyomvAas amavtncavTwv, ot mpds €Bdopr- 


@ Others translate icyyopias as political equality and 
understand réyv éXevG€pwr to refer to the allies of Sparta. 
But the passage is probably better taken as referring to 
the military harshness of the Spartans toward any and all 
with whom they came in contact, as, for instance, when 
Astyochus started to beat a free man for speaking too 
freely (see Thucyd. viii. 84). 

s » In 471 B.c.’ See Herodotus ix. 35, and Pausanias viii. 

~ A. 
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men who once were subjected to the strictest bondage 
but now have made a treaty with their masters on 
terms of equality ? How keenly every one of us 
would smart under these insults no man alive could 
set forth in words. 

These are the things about which we must take 
counsel, and we must not wait to indulge our resent- 
ment until that will no longer avail us, but must 
consider now how we may prevent such a disaster. 
For it is disgraceful that we, who in former times 
would not allow even free men the right of equal 
speech, are now openly tolerating licence of speech 
on the part of slaves. For thus we shall give ground 
for the suspicion that in time past we have been 
nothing at all but idle boasters, that by nature we 
are no different from the rest of mankind, and that 
the sternness and dignity of manner which we 
cultivate is not natural, but a mere pose. Let us, 
therefore, give no such occasion to those who are 
wont to speak ill of us, but let us endeavour to 
confute their words by patterning our actions after 
those of our forefathers. 

Remember the men who at Dipaea?® fought against 
the Arcadians, of whom we are told that, albeit they 
stood arrayed with but a single line of soldiery, they 
raised a trophy over thousands upon thousands ; re- 
member the three hundred who at Thyrea° defeated 
the whole Argive force in battle; remember the thou- 
sand who went to meet the foe at Thermopylae, who, 
although they engaged seven hundred thousand of 


¢ In 542 8.c. See Herodotus i. 82, and Pausanias ii. 38. 5. 
Tsocrates confuses two contests, one earlier, where three 
hundred Argives fought against three hundred Spartans, 
one later, where both sides matched their full forces. 
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KOVTa pupiddas tov BapBdpwv ovpBadorres ovK 
éduyov ovd* qr7nOnoar, aan’ evradba TOV Biov 
ereAevroav ov TeEp erdxOqoav, TovovTous abrovs 
TapacxovTes WOTE Tovs peta TEXVNS eyed 
Covras pa) dvvacbar Todvs émaivouvs e€ta@oat Tats 
exeivo dperats. 

101 ‘Amdytov obv TovTwY dvapnabevres eppw- 
[eveorepov dv7thaBapeba TOO mohépov, Kal a 
TE pyLeVen|LEV ws ddAwy twav Tas mapovoas a- 
Tuxlas lacomeveny, GAN’ érretdy rep ed” Hudv yeyo- 

[187] vaow, jwets adtas Kal diadtcar wetpabGpev. xp} 
dé tTods avdpas Tos ayafods év Tots To.ovTous 

102 Kacpots daiveoBat Svagepovras: at pev yap ev- 
Tvxlat Kal Tots pavrous TOV avOputrwv Tas kaklas 
ovyKpUmTovow, at dé dvompagiar taxyéws KaTa- 
davets tovotow, orotol Ties ExaoToL TUyydvovow 
ovres: ev ais Hutv éemdeuxtéov éoTiv, el Te TOV 
GAkwy dpewov TeOpaupeba Kat meTadedpela mpds 
> / 
apeTHy. 

103. “Eorte 8’ otdév avéAmotov éx TOV viv TapdvTwY 
ovpPhvat te THY SedvTwv iv. olwar yap buds 
ovK dyvoety ore moMat mpafers On ToLadrat 
yeyovacw, as ev opxA peev amavtes v7éaBov 
elvau ouppopas, Kal tots mabobar ouvnxbécbnoar, 
vaTepov be Tas avras Tavras eyvacay jeylotoy 

104 ayab@v airias yeyernpievas. Kal TL det Ta TOppw 
Aéyew; adda Kat vov Tas 7dAe«us Tds ye Tpw- 
Tevovoas, Aeyo de Ty "A@nvatev Kat OnBatwv, 
eUpoiuev Gv OUK eK THs etpnvs peyadnyv émidoow 
AaBovcas, arr’ é& av ev TO Toh mpoduc- 
Tux}joaca. maAw adtras dvéhaBov, ex d€ TOUTWwY 
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the barbarians, did not flee nor suffer defeat, but 
laid down their lives on the spot where they were 
stationed,* acquitting themselves so nobly that even 
those who eulogize them with all the resources of art 
can find no praises equal to their valour. 

Let us, then, remembering all these things, take 
up the war with greater vigour, and let us not delay 
in the expectation that others will remedy our present 
misfortunes, but since these have occurred in our 
own time, let us ourselves endeavour also to end 
them. It is just in such emergencies as these that 
men of worth must show their superiority ;_ for 
prosperity helps to hide the baseness even of 
inferior men,’ but adversity speedily reveals every 
man as he really is ; and in adversity we of Sparta 
must show whether we have been in any wise 
better nurtured and trained to valour than the rest 
of mankind. 

But indeed we are in no wise without hope that out 
of our present misfortunes may come a happy issue. 
For you are, I am sure, not unaware that ere now 
many events have occurred of such a nature that, at 
first, all regarded them as calamities and sympathized 
with those on whom they had fallen, while later 
everyone came to see that these same reverses had 
brought about the greatest blessings. But why need 
I mention remote instances ? Even now we should 
find that those states which are foremost—Athens and 
Thebes, I mean—have not derived their great progress 
from peace, but that, on the contrary, it was in con- 
sequence of their recovery from previous reverses in 


2 Cf. Paneg. 90-92. : 
> For the thought compare Demosthenes, second Olynthiac 
20. 
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THY pev Tyepove tov ‘EAAjvev KaTaoTaoav, zh & 

ev TO Tapovrt THALKavTHY yeyernpevny donv ovdels 
mumoT €cecba mpocedoKnoev: al yap émupaverat 
Kal AapmpoTntes odK eK THs Havxias aAd’ ex THV 
105 dywvwv ylyvecba dirotow. adv judas dpéyecbat 
TMpoonkel, pATe TOY owudtwy pte THs wuyys 
pnte TOV d\Awy dv eéxonev pndevos Pevdopevovs. 
nv yap Katopbwowpev Kal THv mdéAwW els TadTO 
KATAOTHOAL Sum Oapev, e€ Oyaep éexméatwKe, Kal 
TOV Tpoyeyern Leven paAAov Javpacbnodpeba, Kat 
Tois emuyvyvopevots ovdemiav _drepBodrjy avopa- 
yabias Katarcibouev, adAa Kai tods BovAopévous 
evroyeiv juds amopeiy mojoomevr, 6 Te TOV 
106 Tempaypevwy yiv akvov é€podow. det de pundée 
TOvTO AavBdvew buds, OT mavTes TH ovaddoyep 
ToUTw Kal Tots yrwobnoopevors bp Teav mpoo- 
exovar Tov vodv. wamep odv ev Kow®@ Oedrpw 
T&v “EXijvwv didods édeyxov Exactos tu@v THs 

¢ lol / 4 / \ 

107 22708 pucews, ovr Svaketobuy THY yepny. 
[138] Eor amhody ro Karas Bovrevoacbar epi 
ToUTwY. jv pev yap eléAwpev arrobvijcKew trép 
TOV Sikaiwy, od pdvoy evdoKyincouev, GAAA Kal 
Tov éemtAourov xpovov acdaras juiv e&éorar Civ: 

et de doBnodpecba Tovs Kudvvous, ets 7oAAds Tapa- 
108 xas KATAOTHGOMEY 7LLaS avrous. mapaxahécavres 
ovv adAnAous amoo@mev TA Tpopeta TH Tarpis., 
Kat pn) Tepuidwmpev bBpicbeicay tiv AakedSaipova 
Kal Kkarappovnbeicar, pede pevobvar TOUT W|LEV 
Tv €ATidwy Tods evvous Heiv ovras, pnde mepl 
mArElovos pav@mev mrovovpevor 70 Civ tod mapa 
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war that one of them was made leader of the Hellenes,* 
while the other has at the present time become a 
greater state than anyone ever expected she would 
be. Indeed, honours and distinctions are wont to 
be gained, not by repose, but by struggle, and these 
we should strive to win, sparing neither our bodies 
nor our lives nor anything else which we possess. 
For if we succeed, and are able to raise our city again 
to the eminence from which she has fallen, we shall be 
more admired than our ancestors, and shall not only 
leave to our descendants no opportunity to surpass 
our valour, but shall make those who wish to sing 
our praise despair of saying anything equal to our 
achievements. Nor must you forget that the atten- 
tion of the whole world is fixed upon this assembly 
and on the decision which you shall reach here. Let 
each one of you, therefore, govern his thoughts as one 
who is giving an account of his own character in a 
public theatre, as it were, before the assembled 
Hellenes. 

Now it is a simple matter to reach a wise decision 
on this question. For if we are willing to die for 
our just rights, not only shall we gain renown, but 
in time to come we shall be able to live securely ; 
but if we show that we are afraid of danger, we shall 
plunge ourselves into endless confusion. Let us, 
therefore, challenge one another to pay back to our 
fatherland the price of our nurture, and not suffer 
Lacedaemon to be outraged and contemned, nor 
cause those who are friendly to us to be cheated of 
their hopes, nor let it appéar that we value life more 
highly than the esteem of all the world, always 


@ The Athenians won their second naval supremacy after 
the reverses of the Peloponnesian War. 
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KdAALOv «€oTLWW avTt Ovnrob ow pLaTos adavatov 
d0€av dvrixatahhd£aobat, Kal puyts nv ovx efopev 
oAtyev eTov mplacbar TouaUTaY evichevav q mavTa 
Tov ai@va Tots e€ Tpav yevopevots Tmapapevel, 
mow paov 7 pucpod xXpdvou yAtyouevous peya- 
Aas aloxyvvais Tpas avrovs mepiBadrety. 

‘Hyoduar 8 ottws av tyds pddvota zap- 
ofvvOjvat mpos tov mdAemov, «¢ Tats Sravotats 
@onmep Tapeot@tas ldoite Tovs yovéas Kal Tovs 
maidas Tovs tpeTépouvs atvTa@v, Tovs pev Tapa- 
KeAevopevous pq) KaTaLoxivar TO THS LUmapTys 
ovoua, pnde Tovs vopouvs ev ols emardevOnper, 
pnde Tas Hdxas Tas eb adr@y yevopevas, TOUS 
oe dmarrodvras TY XwWpav my ot Tpoyovot KaT- 
éAurrov, Kal THY Suvacretay Thy €v Tots “EMyor, 
Kal THY Hyepoviay yvmEep avToL Tapa TOV TaTépwv 
tapeAdBomev* mpds ods ovdev av exouev etzety 
ws odK auddtepor Sikara Tuyxavovar Aé€yortes. 

OdK ofS’ 6 tu det paxpodoyetvy, wANVv TocobTov, 
ws mAcloTwy TH moAeu TavTy ToA€peov Kal KW 
Svvewv yeyernpeveny ovderamol? ot moA€p.voe Tpo- 
TaLov 7p@v éornoav Hyoupevov Baothéws €K THs 
oiklas THs TeTepas. eore dé voov exovTav av- 
Spar, olomep av év tats pedxaus YELL Xpwprevon 
Katopb@or, TovTos Kal epi Tay pe ovrewv 


Kwdvvwv avpBovAevovor juGAdov 7 Tots dAdo 
qretOecBar. 
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remembering that it is a nobler thing to exchange a 
mortal body for immortal glory, and to purchase 
with a life which at best we shall retain for only 
a few years a fame which will abide with our de- 
scendants throughout all the ages*—a far nobler 
course than to cling greedily to a little span of life 
and cover ourselves with great disgrace ! 

But I think that you would most of all be aroused 
to prosecute the war if in imagination you could see 
your parents and your children standing, as it were, 
beside you, the former exhorting you not to disgrace 
the name of Sparta, nor the laws under which we 
were reared, nor the memory of the battles fought in* 
their time ; the latter demanding the restoration of 
the country which their forefathers bequeathed to 
them, together with the dominion and the leadership 
among the Hellenes which we ourselves: received 
from our fathers. Not a word could we say in answer ; 
never could we deny the justice of either plea. 

I do not know what more I need to add, save only 
this much—that while numberless wars and dangers 
have fallen to the lot of Sparta, the enemy have 
never yet raised a trophy over us when a king from 
my house was our leader. And prudent men, when 
they have leaders under whom they win success in 
their battles, should also give heed to them, in pre- 
ference to all others, when they give counsel regard- 
ing impending wars. 

2 For the language cf. [Demosthenes], Mpitaphios 27, 
and Hypereides, Mpitaphios 24. 
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STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Trans. by Horace L. Jones. 
8 Vols. Vols. I.-V. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Trans. 
by Sir Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. Trans. by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 
2nd Impression.) 

XENOPHON : CYROPAEDIA. Trans. by Walter Miller. 
2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) 

XENOPHON : HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, 
and SYMPOSIUM. Trans. by C. L. Brownson and 
O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA ann OECONOMICUS. 
Trans. by E. C. Marchant. 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. Trans. by E. C. 
Marchant. 
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VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 


ARISTOTLE: ORGANON, W. M. L. Hutchinson. 
ARISTOTLE: PHYSICS, the Rev. P. Wicksteed. 


ARISTOTLE: POLITICS ann ATHENIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION, Edward Capps. 


ARRIAN : HISTORY OF ALEXANDER anv INDICA, 
the Rey. E. [liffe Robson. 2 Vols. 


DEMOSTHENES: MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTO- 
CRATES, TIMOCRATES, J. H. Vince. 


DEMOSTHENES : OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS, LEP- 
TINES, MINOR SPEECHES, J. H. Vince. 


DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS, G. M. 
Calhoun. 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM, W. E. Waters. 

GREEK IAMBIC AND ELEGIAC POETS. 
LYSIAS, W. R. M. Lamb. 

MANETHO, S. de Ricci. 

PAPYRI, A. S. Hunt. 

PHILO, F. M. Colson and Rev. G. H. Whitaker. 
PHILOSTRATUS: IMAGINES, Arthur Fairbanks, 
PLATO: REPUBLIC, Paul Shorey. 


PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, MENE- 
XENUS, EPISTULAE, the Rev. R. G. Bury. 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, the Rev. R. G. Bury. 
THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS, J. M. Edmonds; 
HERODES ; CERCIDAS, etc., A. D. Knox. 


LATIN AUTHORS. 


BEDE: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

CICERO: CATILINE ORATIONS, B. L. Ullman. 

CICERO: DE NATURA DEORUM, H. Rackham. 

CICERO: DE ORATORE, ORATOR, BRUTUS, Charles 
Stuttaford. 
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CICERO: IN PISONEM, PRO SCAURO, PRO FON- 
TEIO, PRO MILONE, PRO RABIRIO POSTUMO, 
PRO MARCELLO, PRO LIGARIO, PRO REGE 
DEIOTARO, N. H. Watts. 

CICERO: PRO SEXTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO CAELIO, 
PRO PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO BALBO, 
D. Morrah. 

CICERO: VERRINE ORATIONS, L. H. G. Greenwood. 

ENNIUS, LUCILIUS, AND OTHER SPECIMENS OF 
OLD LATIN, E. H. Warmington. 

FLORUS, E. S. Forster. 

LUCAN, J; D2 Dufk, 

OVID: ARS AMATORIA, REMEDIA AMORIS, erc., 
F. H. Mozley. 

OVID: FASTI, Sir J. G. Frazer. 

PLINY: NATURAL HISTORY, W. H. S. Jones and 
L. F. Newman. 

ST. AUGUSTINE: MINOR WORKS. 

SIDONIUS, E. V. Arnold and W. B. Anderson. 

TACITUS: ANNALS, John Jackson. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS, A. F. Scholfield. 

VITRUVIUS: DE ARCHITECTURA, F. Granger. 
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